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PREFACE 

A WORD of explanation seems needed about the form 
this book has taken. Many years ago I became specially 
interested in the old Roman religion, chiefly, I think, 
through studying Plutarch's Quaestiones Eomanae, at a 
time when bad eyesight was compelling me to abandon 
a project for an elaborate study of all Plutarch's works. 
The ' scrappy ' character not only of the Quaestiones, but 
of all the material for the study of Roman ritual, suited 
weak eyes better than the continual reading of Greek 
text ; but I soon found it necessary to discover a thread 
on which to hang these fragments in some regular order. 
This I naturally found in the Fasti as edited by 
Mommsen in the first volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum; and it gradually dawned on me that the 
only scientific way of treating the subject was to follow 
the calendar throughout the year, and to deal with each 
festival separately. I had advanced, some way in this 
work, when Eoscher's Lexicon of Greek and Roman 
Mythology began to appear in parts, and at once con- 
vinced me that I should have to do my work all over 
again in the increased light afforded by the indefatigable 
industry of the writers of the Roman articles. I there- 
fore dropped my work for several years while the 
Lexicon was in progress, and should have waited still 
longer for its completion, had not Messrs. Macmillan 
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invited me to contribute a volume on the Roman 
religion to their series of Handhoolcs of Archaeology and 
Antiquities. 

Having once set out on the plan of following the 
Fasti, I could not well abandon it, and I still hold it 
to be the only sound one: especially if, as in this 
volume, the object is to exhibit the religious side of 
the native Roman character, without getting entangled 
to any serious extent in the colluvies religionum of 
the last age of the Republic and the earlier Empire. 
The book has thus taken the form of a commentary 
on the Fasti, covering in a compressed form almost 
all the public worship of the Roman state, and including 
incidentally here and there certain ceremonies which 
strictly speaking lay outside that public worship. Com- 
pression has been unavoidable ; yet it has been impossible 
to avoid stating and often discussing the conflicting 
views of eminent scholars ; and the result probably is 
that the book as a whole will not be found very inter- 
esting reading. But I hope that British and American 
students of Roman history and literature, and possibly 
also anthropologists and historians of religion, may 
find it useful as a book of reference, or may learn from 
it where to go for more elaborate investigations. 

The task has often been an ungrateful one — one 
indeed of 

Dipping buckets iuto empty wells 

And growing old with drawing nothing up. 

The more carefully I study any particular festival, the 
more (at least in many cases) I have been driven into 
doubt and difficulty both as to reported facts and their 
interpretation. Had the nature of the series permitted 
it, I should have wished to print the chief passages 
quoted from ancient authors in full, as was done by 
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Mr. Famell in his Cidts of the Greek States, and so 
to present to the reader the actual material on which 
conclusions are rightly or wrongly based. I have only 
been able to do this where it was indispensable: but 
I have done my best to verify the correctness of the 
other references, and have printed in fiill the entries 
of the ancient calendturs at the head of each section. 
Professor Gardner, the editor of the series, has helped 
me by contributing two valuable notes on coins, which 
will be found at the end of the volume: and I hope 
he may some day find time to turn his attention more 
dosely to the bearing of numismatic evidence on Roman 
religious history. 

It happens, by a curious coincidence, that I am writing 
this on the last day of the old Roman year ; and the 
lines which Ovid has attached to that day may fitly 
egress my relief on arriving at the end of a very 
laborious task : 

VenimuB in portum, libro cum mense peracto, 
Naviget nine alia iam mihi linter aqua. 

W. W. F. 

OzroBD: F«b. 38, 1899. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

The following are the most important abbreviations which occur in 
the notes : 

C. I. L. stands for Corptts InsaipHonum Lalinarum. Where the volume is 
not indicated the reference is invariably to the second edition of that part 
of vol. i which contains the Fasti (Berlin, 1893). 

Marquardt or Marq. stands for the third volume of Marquardt's SSmische 
Siaatsvencaltung, second edition, edited by Wissowa (Berlin, 1885). It is 
the sixth volume of the complete Bandbueh der RBmischen AUtrthinur of 
Hommsen and Marquardt. 

Preller, or Preller-Jordan, stands for the third edition of Preller's 
RSmische Jfythologie by H. Jordan (Berlin, 1881). 

UyOi. Lex. or Lex. stands for the Au^Miches Lexicon der- OriecMsehen und 
Romischen Jiythdogie, edited by W. H. Boscher, which as yet has only been 
completed to the letter N. 

Festus, or Paulus, stands for K. 0. Muller's edition of the fragments of 
Festus, De Significatiane Verborum, and the Exeerpta ex Festo of Paulus 
Diaconus ; quoted by the page. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I. The Roman Method of Eeckoninq tiie Year'. 



There ara three ways in which the course of the year may 
Ije calculuted. It can be reckoned— 

1. Ey the revohition of the moon round the earth, twelve 
of vrhich — 354 day^, or a ring (annm), sufficiently near to the 
solai' year to be a practicable system with modifieations. 

2. By the revolution of the earth round the aun, i. e. 365J 
days ; a system which needs ptriodical adjustmeuta, as tlie 
odd quarter (or, more strictly, 5 hours 48 minutes 48 seconds) 
cannot of course be counted in each year. In this purely 
solar year the months are only artificial divisions, of time, 
and not reckoned according to the revolutions of the moon. 
This is onr modern system. 

3. Ey combining in a single system the solar antl hmar 
years aa described above. This has bee^n done in various ways 
by difft^rent peoples, by adopting a cycle of years of varying 
length, in which the resultants of the two bases of calculation 
should be brouglit into harmony as nearly ob possible. In 



' The difficiilfc questions coiinecteil vTitli thia subject (5naiiut bo diHcuesed 
here. Since Mommsjeii wrote his IV'onmM Chfoni^lcitjtti it hits at least been 
possible to give an iutolligiblc account of it, such as that in the I>ict, oj 
Aytiiquities (svcoud edition), in Matqunrdt'a Siitatsver-ii'(i!(»ng, iii. aSi foil., 
and in Bouche-Leclervq, P>)ntifes, p. 330 foil. Tbere is a useful summary in 
H. Pater's editiuu of Ovid's Fasti (p. 19). Mommi;en'ia viewa have been 
criticizi^d by Huscliko, Das RSmischeJahr, and Hiirtmuim, Dtr Riim, Kaiendtr, 
tlio former ft voi-y unsflfe guide, and the latter, unt'ortunutuly, an tmSnielied 
and pijathummis work. Tim chief ancient aiitlmrity ia C'enaorinus, Bv lik 
naiaii, a worlt wriltun at the boginning of the tbiid i;enlury A.l>., on tlie 
basis of a treatise of SHetoniiis. 

B 
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other wordfi, though the difleronce botwe«ii a. single jsoUr y 
and n single lunar year is more than 1 1 days, it Is possibb 
by taking a numbor of years together and reckoning them 
lunar years, ono or more of them being lengthened by an 
additional month, to make the whole period very nearly 
coincide with the same number of solar years. Thus the 
Athenians adopted for this purpose at dilforent times groups 
or cycles of 8 nud 19 years. In the Octaeteris or 8-year cycle 
there were 99 lunar months, 3 months of 30 days being added 
in 3 of the 3 years — a plan which falls short of accuracy by 
about 36 houi-s. Later on a cycle of 19 years was substituted 
for this, in which the discrepaucy was greatly reduced. The 
lioman year in historical times was calculated on a system 
this kind, though with guclx inaccuracy and carelessness &s 
lose all real relation to the revolutions both of earth and moon, 
But there was a tradition that before this historical calendar 
came into use there had been another system, which the 
Bomans connected with the name of Eomulns. Tliia ye; 
was supposed to have eonaisted of 10 months, of which 4 
March, May, July, October — had 31 days, and the rest 3 
in all 304. But this was neither a eolar nor a lunar year ; 
for a lunar year of 10 months=295 days 7 hours 20 minutes, 
while a solar ycar= 36 5 J, Nor can it possibly be explained as 
an attempt to combine the two systems, Mommsen has 
therefoi'O conjectured that it was an ai-tificial year of ro 
months, used in business transactions, and in periods of 
mourning, truces', &e., to remedy the uncertainty of the 
primitive calculation of time ; and that it never really was 
the basis of a state calendar. This view has of course been 
the subject of much criticism *. But no better solution has 
been found; the hypothesis that the year of 10 months was 
a real lunar year, to whiuh an undivided period of time was 
added at each year's end, to make it correspond with the 
Bolar year and the seasons, has not much to recommend it 
or any analogy among other peoples. It was not, then, the 
Bo-called year of Eoraulus which was the basis of the earliest 
etate-calendar, but another system which the Komans them- 



lar 
he 



* Chvn, 48 foil. ; Marg. 984 and notes. 

" Huachke, ($1, cit, 8 fall. ; Ilartmiiun, p. 13. 
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selves usually ascribed to Niima. Thia was originally perhaps 
a lunar year ; at any rate the numher of days in it is very 
nearly that of a true lunar year (354 days 8 houra 48 minutes) ', 
It consisted of 12 montbs, of which March, May, July, October 
had 31 days, and the rest 29, except Februaryj which had 28, 
All the months therefore had an odd number of days, except 
the one which was specially devoted to purification and the 
cult of the dead ; according to an old superstition, probably 
adopted from the Greeks of Soutliern Italy ', that odd numbers 
were of good omen, even numbers of ill omen. This principle, 
as we sliall see, holds good throughout the Eoman calendar. 

But this reckoning of the year, if it ever existed at all, could 
not have lasted long as it stood. As we know it in historical 
times, it has become modified by applying to it the principle 
of the solar year. The reason for this should be noted 
eai'efully. A lunar year, being about 11 days sliort of the 
solar year, would in a very short time become out of harmony 
with the seasons. Now if there ia one thing certain about 
the Eoman religious calendai", it is that many at least of itaj 
oldest festivals mark those operations of husbandry on which ' 
the population depended for its subsistence, and for the 
prosperous result of which divine agencies must he propitiated. 
These festivals, when fixed in the calendar, must of course 
occur at the right seasons, which could not be the case if 
tho calendar were that of a purely lunar year. It was there- 
fore necessary to work in the solar principle ; and this was 
done ' by a somewhat rude expedient, not unlike that of the 
Athenian Octaeteria, and probably derived from it *, A cycle 
of 4 yeas-s was devised, of which the fii-st had tiie 355 days 
of the lunar year, the second 355 + 22, the third 355 again, 



^f4 



' Ceuaoi'mus, D« die ^laiali, ao, 4, 

' Motnhnsen {vhroii. 13) belitvea it to have been a Pythagorean doctviiic 
which spread in Buutliorii Itiil;. Hartmaan, on tlio voatrnry, ctills it ati 
old Itali&n one adopted Ly Pytliaguraa, Seu u valuablo notu iu Schwegler, 
J?u™. Gesch. i, 561, inclining to the latter view. 

' Probably by tho Dcc*mvirs, u.c. 450, wliq are said to have mnde Bome 
alteration in the calendar (Mac rob. 1, 13, fli). 

* See Did. AnL i. 337 and 342. It is highly probable that there was 
a still older plan, which gave way to this at the time of the Decemviiato : 
tho evidence for this, which ia conjeetmal unly, is stated Liy Mdiumsmn in 
the first chapter of his Chivnvlogie. The number of daya in tht* cycle (also 

4 years) ia computed at 1475, a'ld tho aTcrogo in each year at 368|, 
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and the fourth 355 + 23. The extra periods of 22 and 23 days 

were inserted in Fobriiaiy, not at the end, hut after the 23rd 
(Tcrminalia}'. The total miuihoi- of days in the cycle was 
1465, Of about I day too much in each year; and in course 
of time even tliis system got out of harmony with the aeaaoaa 
and had to be rectified from time to timo by the Pontifices, 
who had charge* of the calendar. Owing to ignoranee on their 
jKirt, misuse or neglect of int&rcalation had put the -whole 
system out of gear before the last century of the Kepublio. 
All relation to sun and moon was lost ; the calendar, as 
Mommscn says, 'went on its own way tolembly unconcerned 
about moon and sun.' Wlien Caesar took the reform of the 
calendar in hand thc> discrerancy bptweon it and the seasons 
was vGiy serioug ; the former being in advance of the latter 
proWjly by some weeks, Caesar, aided by the mathematician 
Sosigenes, put an end to this confusion by extfinding the year 
46 B. c. to 445 days, and starting afresh on Jan. i, 45 B. c.^ 
— a day hencefon^'ard to be that of the now year — with a cycle 
of 4 years of 365 days' ; in the Inst of which a single day was 
added, after the Tenninalia. This eyele produced a truo solar 
year with a slight adjustment at short inter%'al3 ; and after a few 
preliminary blundora on the part of the Pontifices, lasted 
>vithout change until a. n. 1582, when Pope Gregory XIII 
set right a slight discrepancy by a fresh regulation. This 
regulation whb only adopted in England in 1752, and is still 
rejected in Russia and by the Greek Church generally. 



' Or, according to Monini-'on, in ftlternnte yrnrs after tbo s^rd and 
a^tli, i.e. in tlio year of 378 days 23 days were insortod after the 
TermmaUa; in tlie yuar of 3^7 days aa days were inserted after til© 
a4lh (Hegifttgium], Thua Foliranry would in tlie one case lia^e 33, and 
in the oilier 94 days ; the rcniiiining 5 and 4 being addod to tlie 
intt't<;alat<<d puTiod. Tiio object of the Dcccmvila (if it w.ts they who 
made this cluingo) in this ourii:)us arrangement was, in part at least, to 
keep the festival of the god Temiinua on its* original day (Momma«n, 
C/irtin. 38). Terminus would budge neither from hia seat on the Capitol 
(Liv. I. 55) nor from hia place in the calendni', 

' Probably in order that tloe beginning of the year might coincide with 
a now moon ; which actually hii[>pen(Kl on Jivn. i, 45, and waa doubtloss 
ri'gtirded as « good emen. 

' Ho added ro days to the normal year of 355 : January, Sustilia, 
December, receiving two; April, Jane, September, Wovwnber, one only. 
These now days wore placed at the «nd of the months, 30 that the daya 
on which religious fustivalu fell mlglit retnain as befoi'e. 
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II, Oroer op Months in the Yeas, 

That the Eoman year originally began wltli March is certfiin ', i 
not only from the eridence of the names of tho months, which 
after June are reckoned as 5th {Qiiinctilis), 6tli (Sextilis), and so 
on, but from tho nature of tho March festivals, as will be shown 
in treating of that month. In the character of the religioiia 
festivals there is a distinct brcfdc between February and 
March, and the operations both of nature and of man take 
a ftesh tm-n at that point. Between the festivals of December 
dnd those of January there is no such break. No doubt 
January i , just after the winter solstice, was even at an early time 
considered in some sense as a beginning ; but it is going too 
far to assume, as some have done, that an ancient religious 
or prieatly year began at that point '. It was not on January 17I 
but on March i, that the sacred fire in the Aedes Vestae was I 
renewed and frrah laurels fixed up on the Eegia, the two 
buildings which were the central points of the oldest Koman 
reh'gjon '. March i, %Thich in later times at least was considered 
the birthday of the special protecting doity of the Komnns, 
continued to be the Koman New Year's Day long after the 
official beginning of the year had been changed to Januaiy r*. , 
It was probably not till 153 B.C., when the consuls began 
to enter on office on January i, that this official change took 
place; and the date was then adopted, not so much for 
religious reasons as because it was convenient, when the 
business of administration was increasing, to have the consuls 
in Kome for some time before they left for their provinces 
at the opening of the war season in March. 

No rational account can in my opinion be given of tho 
Koman religious calendar of the Kepublic unless it l>e taken 
as beginning with March ; and in this work I have therefore 
restored the old order of months. With the Julian calendar 
I am not conceriied ; though it is unfortunate that all the 

' Sfommsen, Citron, aao. In no otlior Italian calendar of which wo li.\vo 
any knowledge is March the first month (ib. aiS foil.) : but there cfinno6 
Ix- much 4imlit tb.it these t«>o had undergone changes. Festus (150), 
lEpresunlLng Verrius Flrtccus, says, ' Martiua ineiisis iaitium fuit anni et 
ia Liitio et post Bamatn oom^itftm,' 4c, 

' Huschke, BiJnu Jahr, 11 i'olL 

' Set' bt'low, under Mfli'tli i. 

' Momrosen, Chioa. 103 f oil. 



Roman caletidais wo possesSj inchiJing the Fasti of Ovid, 
date from after the Julian era, and therefore present us with 
a distorted view of the true courao of the old Roman worship. 

Next after March caiuo ApriliB, the month of opening or 
unfolding vegetation ; then Maius, the month of growing, and 
Junius, that of ripening and [wrfecting. After this the names 
cease to be descriptive of the operationa of nature ; the six 
months that follow were called, as four of them still are, only 
by their positions relative to March, on which the whole syafcera 
of the year thus turned as on a pivot 

The last t^vo months of the twelve were January and 
Februaiy. They stand alone among the later months in 
bearing names instead of mere numbers, and this is sufficient 
to siiptgest their religious importance. That they were not 
mere appendages to a year of ten months ia almost certain 
from the antique chamcter of the rites and festivals which 
occur in them — Agonia, Carmentalia, Lupercalta, &c. ; and 
it is safer to consider them as marking an ancient period 
of religious importance preparatory to the beginning of the 
year, and itself coinciding with the opening of the natural year 
after the winter solstice. This latter jjoiut seems to be in- 
dicated in the name Januarius, which, whether derived from 
janua, 'a gate,' or Janus, ' the god of entrances,' is appropriate 
to the first lengtheoing of the days, or the entrance of the sun 
on a new courae ; while February, the month of purifying or 
regenerativo ageneiw (februa), was, like the Lent of the 
Christian calendar, tho period in which the living were made 
ready for the civil and religious work of the coming year, and 
in which ilso the yearly duties to the dead were paid. 

It ia as well here to refer to a pa.ssage of Ovid {Fasti, ii. 
47 foil.';, itself probably based on a statement of Varro, which 
has led to a controversy about tho relative position of these two 
months; 

Sed tiimcn anliqui ii« nescius orditiis errea, 

Primus, Tit est, lani mensis et ante fiiit. 
Qui sequitMr lanum, vet oris fuit ultimu^ nnni, 

Tu quoquu sijcropum, TormiiK', fiais ema. 
Primus enim lani meosis, quia innuji prima eat, 

Qui saccr est imis niaiiibus, iinua erut. 
Fostmodo croduDlur i^patjo (li»lanlia loiigo 

Tcmpor.i bis qiiini oontinuiissc viri. 
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This plainly means that from the time when Mai'ch ceasotl 
to 1>& the first month, the year always begaa with Janiuvvy and 
ended with February ; in other words the order was January, 
March, April, and ao on, ending with February ; until the time 
of the Decemvirate, when Februaiy became the second month, 
and December the last, a.3 at present, January still retaining 
its place. A little consideration of Ovid's lim!3 will, how^ever, 
Bupfgest the conclusion that he, and his authority, whoever that 
may have been, were arguing aetiologically rather than on 
definite knowledge. Januaiy, they thought, must always have 
been the first month, because janua, 'a door,' is the first thing, 
the entrance, through which you jiass into a new year as into 
a house or a temple. How, they would argue, could a month 
thus named have ever been the eleventh month? This once 
supposed impossible, it was necessary to infer that the place 
of January was the first, from the time of its introduction, 
and that ifc was followed by March, April, &c., February coming 
last of all, immediately after December ; and finally that at the 
time of the Docomvire, who are known to have made some 
alterations in the calendar, the positions of Januaiy and 
Februaiy were reversed, Januaiy remaining the first month, 
but February becoming the second. 

III. The Divisioks oj? the Month. 

The Romans, with their usual consei-vatism, presei-ved the 
shell of the lunar system of j'eckoning long after the reality 
had disappeared. The month was at all times divided by the 
real or iniaginaiy phases of the moon, though a w^eek of eight 
days was introduced at an early period, and though the month 
was no longer a lunar one. 

The two ceifjiin points in a lunar month are the first appear- 
ance of the crescent ' and the full moon ; between these is the 
point when the moon reaches the first quarter, which is a leas 
certain one. Owing to this uncertainty of the reckoning of the 
first days of the month there were no festivals in the calendars 
on the days before the first quarter (Nones), with a single 
exception of the obscure Pojilifugict on July 5. The day of 



' Not the real new moon, which is invisible, 
now moon and the first quarter vavius. 
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the new moon was called Kalendae, as Varro tells us, 'quod 
his diebus calantur eius niensis nonae a pontificibus, quintanae 
an soptimanae sint futurae, in Capitolio in curia Calabra sic : 
Dies te quinque calo, luno Covella. Septem dies te calo luno 
Covella". All the Kalends were sacred to Juno, whose con- 
nexion with the moon is certain though not easy to explain. 

With the Nones, which were sacred to no deity, all uncer- 
tainty ceased. The Ides, or day of the full moon, was always 
the eighth after the fii'st quarter. This day was sacred to 
Jupiter ; a fact which is now generally explained as a recog- 
nition of the continuous light of the two great heavenly bodieg 
during the whole twenty-four hours*. On the Nones the Rex 
sacrorum (and therefore before him the king himself) announced 
the dates of the festivals for the month. 

There was another internal division of the month, with 
which we are not here specially concerned, that of the Roman 
week or nundinal period of eight days, which is indicated in all 
the calendars by the letters A to H. The nandinae were 
mai'ket days, on which the rustic population came into Rome ; 
whether they were also feast days {/criae) was a disputed 
question even in antiquity. 



\ 
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IV. The Days. 



Every day in the Roman calendar has a certain mark 
attached to it, viz. the letters F, C, N, IP, EN, Q.R.C,P., 
Q.St.D.P., or FP. All of these have a i-eligious significance, 
l)ositive or negative. 

F, i.e. fas or fastus, means that on the day so marked civil 
and especially judicial business might bo transacted without 
fear of divine displeasure '. Correctness in the time as well as 
place of all human actions was in the mind of the early Roman 
of the most vital importance ; and the floating traditional ideas 
which governed his life before the formation of the State were 

' VaiTO, L. L. 6. 27, This was the method before the publication of the 
calendar by Flavius : Macr. i. 15. 9. The meaning of Covella is doubtful ; 
it has generally been connectt^d with cavus and KOi\is, and explained of 
the ' hollow ' crescent of the new moon. Sec Roscher, Lex. s.v. luno 586. 

" Anst, s.v. luppiter, in Roscher's Lexicon, p. 655. 

' Varro, L. L. 6. 29 ' Dies fasti, per quos praetoribus omnia verba 
(i.e. do, dice, addico) sine piaculo licet fari.' 
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systematized and kept secret by lungs and priests, as a part, 
so to epcak, of the science of government. Not till B.C. 304 
was tlie calendar pulDlished, with its permissive and proliibitive 
regulations '. 

C {comidaiis) means tiiat the day so marked was one on 
ivhich the comitia might meet*, and on which also legal 
business might be transacted, as on the days marked F, if there 
were no other hindrance. The total nmuber of days thus 
available for secular business, i. e. days marked F and C, was in 
the Julian calendar 239 out of 365. 

Jf, i. e. ne/ashis, meant that the day so marked was rcligiosuSf 
vHiosus, or atcr; as Gellius has it\ 'tristi omine et iufames 
impeditiquc, in quibus et I'es divinas i'acere et rem quampiam 
iiovam exordiri temperandum est. ' Some of these days received 
the mark in historical times for a spet^ial reason, e. g. a disaster 
to tlic State ; among these were ihe posfriihiani or days following 
the Kalends, Nonea and Ides, becauso two terrible defeats liad 
occurred on such days^. But most of them (in all they are 
5^) were probably so marked as being devoted to lustrations, or 
worship of the dead or of the jiowcrs of the earth, and therefore 
unsuitable for worldly business. One long Borie.s of such dies 
ne/asti occurs Feb. 1-14, the time of purification; another, 
April 5-22, in the month occupied by the ritea of deities of 
growing vegetation ; a third, June 5-1 4, when the rites of the 
Vestals preparatory to harvest were taking place ; and a fourth, 
July 1-9, for reasons which are unfortunately by no means 
clear to us. 

IP was not ii mark in the pre-JuIian calendars, for it was 
a|»parently unknown to Varro and Ovid. VoitIus Flaccus 
seems to have distinguished it from N, but his explanation 
is muUluted, oven an it survives in Festus''. No one has yet 
determined for certain the origin of the sign, and discussion of 
the various conjectures would be here superfluous ", It appears 

' Liv, 9, 46. 

' Mjicr. I. 16. J4, Cp. tlip iimlil:itcd liiito of Verriua in Fasti Pianncsiini 
(Jan. 3^ 

' Gell. 4. 9, 5. Vnrro, 7-., i. 6 29, 30. 

• Livj-, 5. I. II. Mncrob. i. l6. aa. 

" Festus 165. Sco MfminMn'a rtstoration of the pnsange in (.'. I, L, 
ago B. ; anotlicr, lo»B BaUsfactory, in Hu^uhke, Bom. Jakr, a^p, 

' Momnucn (C. I. L. s^o, A) still holdii to liis viuyv that lif is only an 
old form of N, brought iuto use for purpofios of difTorentiation. Hig 
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to distinguish, in the Julian calendars, those days on whicr 
fcU th© festivals of deities who were not of an enrilily and 
therefore doubtful character from those marked N. Thus in 
the aeries of dies ne/astl in February and April the Ides in 
each case have the niark IP Ets being sacred to Jupiter. 

EN. We have a mutilated note in the calendar of Praeneste 
which indicates wliat this abbreviation meant, viz. endoiercisus 
^intcrcistis, i.e. 'cut into parts". In morning and evening, 
as Varro tells us, the day was nc/ashts, but in the middle, 
Ijetween the slaying of the victim and the placing of the entrails 
upon the altar, it was fastits. But why eight days in the 
calendar were thus marked we do not know, and havo no data 
for conjecturing. All the eight were days coming before some 
festival, or before the Ides. Of the eight two occur in January 
and two in February, the others in March, Auguat, October and 
December, But on such factg no conjectures can be built. 

Q.It.C.R {Queindo Ilex Comiflavit Fas) will be explahied 
under March 24 ; the only other day on which it occutb is 
May 24. Q.St.D.F. {Quando slerws dcMum fas) only occurs 
on June 15, and will there be fully dealt with. 

FP occurs thrice, but only in three calendars. Feb. ai 
{Femlkt) ia thus marked in Caer. ", but is F in Maff. April 23 
{Vitiaikt) is FP in Caer, but IP in Maff. and F in Praen, 
Aug. ig {Vhtalia nisfka) is FP in Maff. and Amit, F in Antiat, 
and Allif., IP in Vail. Mommsen explains FP as fasiits prhi- 
cyjio, i.e. the early part of the day was ftistus, and suggests that 
in the case of the Feraiia, as the rites of the dead were pei'^ 
formed at night, there was no reason why the earlier part 
of the day should be nefastus. But in the case of the two 
Vinalia wo can hardly even guess at the meaning of the mark, 
and it does not seem to have been known to the Bomaiis 
themselves. 



criticiam of other vie-ws makes it difficult to put faith in them ; but 
I cannot help thinking thnt the object of th« mark was not only to 
diatitiguiah the rcligiou* cliaractcr of the days from those mnrked N, Iwit 
to show that civil bu><intsg might bv transacted yii them after the 
saorilioial riles were over, owing to the rapid inor(i«so of l»?gal business. 
Ovid may be alluding to this, though confusing IP with EN, in Fasti 
i. 5r, whei'G ihii wordtj, ' Kam gimul extn deo data Mint, lieet omnia 
fari,' do not suit with Vuirius' note on EN, but may ronlly explain W. 

' Fasti Praen., Jan. 10. Varro, i. I. 6. 31. Macr. i. 16, 3. 

' For the names of the fragments of Fa3(i, seo next section. 
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V. The Calendars still bueviviho. 

The basis of our knowledge of the old Romtm religious year 
is to be found in the fi-agments of calendara which still survive. 
None of these indeed i^ older than the Julian era ; and all 
but one are mere fragments. But from the fragments and 
the one almost perfect calendar we can infer the character 
of the earlier calendar with, tolerable certainty. 

The calendar, as the Eomaiis generally believed, was first 
published by Cnaeus Flavius, eurule aedile, in 304 b, o,, who 
placed the fasti conspicuously in the Forum, in order that 
every oue might know on what days legal business might 
be transacted ' ; in other words, a calendar was published with 
the marks of the days and the indications of the festivals. After 
this we hear nothing until 189 b. c, when a consul, M, Fulvius 
Nobilior, adorned his temple of Hercules and the Muses with 
a calendar which contained explanations or notes as well 
as datea '. These are the only indications we have of the way 
in which the pre-JuIian calendar was made kuown to the 
people. 

But the rectification of the calendar by Julius, and the 
cliangeg then introduced, brought about a multiplication of 
copies of the original one isstied under the dictator's edict'. 
Not only in Eome, but in the municipalities round about 
her, where the ancient religious usage of each city had since 
the enfranchisement of Italy been superseded, officially at least, 
by that of Bome, both public and private copies were made 
and set up either ou stone, or painted on the walla or ceiling 
of a buildmg. 

Of such ealcndai"s we have in all fragments of some thirty, 
and one which is all but eoniplote. I'ourieen of these 
fragments were found in or near Eome, eleven in munici- 

' ' Faatos circa forum in albo propcsuit, lit quando Jege agi poaset 
scirotur,' Liv, 9. 46. 5 f Cic. Alt. 6. i. 8. On the latter passage Momniaoii 
htis based a reasonable conjecture that the Fii&ti had been alreudy pub- 
lished in onu of the last two of tJie Twelye TablDM, and subsequently again 
Tvitbdrjiwn. {Chron. 31 and note.) 

* Maei-ob. t. la. 16, 

^ C. 1. L, so^ B. Pctrtmiui (Cena so) suggests Uie ivay in ■vvliicli copies 
might be m^t up in private) hoUst'H. In municipia cofiiea might be made 
and given to tbe town by private persona (bo probably werp Uaff, uud 
Praen.) or put up by ordt*r of the dcturioiios. 
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palities such ils Praeneste, Caere, Amiternum, and others as 
far away as Altifati and Veuusia ; four are of uncertain origin ' f 
and one is a curious fragment from Ci&alpino GauP. Most 
of them are stiJl extant on stone, but for a few we have 
to depend on written copies of an original now lost'. No day 
in the Koman year is without its annotation in ono or more 
of these ; the year ia almost complete, as I have said, in the 
Fadti Maffeiani ; ai^d seTeral others contain three or four months 
nearly perfect *. Two, though in a fragmentary condition, 
are of special intei-est One of those, that of the ancient 
brotherhood of the Fratres Arvales, discovered in 1867 and 
following years in the grovo of the brethren near Rome, 
contains some valuable additional notes in the fragments which 
survive of the months from August to Novemhor. The other, 
that of Praeneate, containing Januai-y, March, April and parts 
of February and December, ig still more valuable from the 
eomments it contains, most of ^i^icn we can believe with 
confidence to have come from the hand of the groat Augustan 
scholar Verrlus Flaceus. We are told by Suetonius that 
Verrius put up a calendar in the forum at Praenesto "', drawn 
up by his own hand ; and the date' and matter of these 
fragments found at Praeneste agree with what we know of the 
life and writitigs of Veitius. It is unlucky that recent 
attempts to find additional fragments should have been entu'ely 
Tithout result ; for the whole annotated calendar, if we 
possessed it, would probably throw light on many dark corners 
of our subject. 

To these fragments of Julian ealondans, all drawn up 
between b.c. 31 and A. D. 46, there remain to be added 
two in MSS. : (i) that of Philocalus, A. D. 354, (ii) that of 
Polemius Silvius, a. n, 448 ; neither of wludi are of much 
value for our present purpose, thotigh they will be occasionally 
referred to. Ijastly, we have two farmer's alman:vcs on cubes 
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' Including Ihe Fasti Mnffeinni, wliich is almoat cotnpli'te. 

' No. 3D in C. I. L, (Quidizziilenaes). found at Guidisiolo betTFten 
Manfiia nnd Verona. 

' Maffuiiuii, Tuanulnni, Pinciiiui, Veausini. 

* Those of Cjiore, PL'aenc»te, Anjiteriium, nnd Antium, 

° Suet, de Qramnmlitls, 19. 

° Circ A.D. 10: cf. C. I. L. ado. There aru a tciw additional notes 
apparently by a later h.ntid. 
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of bronze, which omit the individual daysj but are of use 
as showing the course of agricultural operations under the later 
Enipiro^. 

■■ All these calendars, some of which had been printed wholly 

"^or in part long ago, while a few have only been diseov&reU 
of late, have been brought together for the first time in the 
first volume of the Corpus Inscrijitionum Lattnantm, «sdited 
by Mommsien with all his incomparable skill and learnings 
and furnished with nmplo t'lucidations and commentarie.?. And 
we now have the benefit of a second edition of this by the 
same editor, to -whose labours in this as in every other 
department of Koraan history it is almost impossiblo to 
express our debt in adecj^uate words. All references to the 
calendai's in the following pages will bo made to this second 
edition. 

A word romains to be said about the Fctsii of Ovid \ which 
is a poetical and often fanciful commentary on the calendar 
of the first half of the Julian year, i. e. January to June 
inclusive ; each month being contained in one book. Ovid 
tells us liimsfilf ^ that he completed the year in twelve books ; 
but the last six were probably never published, for they are 
never quoted by later writers. The iii-st six were written but 
not published before tho poet's exile, and taken in hand again 
after the death of Augustus, but only the first book had been 

^^evised when the work was cut short by Ovid's death. 

^H Ovid'a work merits all praise as a literary performance, for 
the neatness and felicity of its versification and diction ; hut 
as a source of knowledge it is too much of a medley to be used 
without careful criticism. There is, however, a great deal in 
it that helps us to understand the views about the gods and 
their worship, not only of the scholai's who pleased themselves 
and Augustus by investigating these subjects, but also of the 
common people both in Kome and in the country. But the 
value varies greatly throughout the work. Where the poet 
.describes some bit of ritual which he has himself seen, or tells 



' Menologium rusticum Co1oti»num, and Mtin, rusticum Yallense in 
C. 7. L. aBo, aSi, 

* Merkol's pftltion (1841), with its valuiiblu Proleffomenaj is indispons- 
abl« ; vpry uai'fiil too is that by H, Poter, Leipzig, 1SS9. 

" Tristia, ii, 549. 
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some ItAlian stoiy he has himself heard, he is inTaluable ; 
but as a substitute for the work of Varro on which he drew, 
he only increases our thirst for the original. No great scholar 
himself, he aimed at producing a popular account of the results 
of the work of scholars, picking and choosing here and there 
as suited his purpose, and not troubling himself to write with 
scientific accuracy. Moreover, he jirobably made free uae 
of Alexandrine poots, and especially of Calliinaclius, whose 
Aetia is in some degi-eo his model for the ivbole poem ; and 
thus it is that the work contains a large proportion of Greek 
myth, which is often hard to distinguish from the fragments 
of genuine Italian legend which are here and there imbedded 
in it. Still, when all is said, a student of the Roman religion 
should be grateful to Ovid ; and when after the month of June 
we lose him as a companion, we may well feel that the subject 
not only loses with him what little Literary interest it can 
boast of, but becomes for tho most part a mere investigation 
of fossil rites, from which all life and meaning have departed 
for ever, 



VL The Calendar of the liEPUBLic anh its Belioious 

Festivals, 

All the calendars still surviving belong, as we saw, to the 
early Empire, and represent the Fasti as revised by Julius. 
But what we have to do with is the calendar of the Eepublic. 
Can it be i-ecovered from thoso we still possess? Fortunately 
this is quite an easy task, as Mommsen himself has pointed 
out ' ; we can reconstruct for certain the so-called calendar 
of Numa as it existed throughout the Eepublican era. The 
following considerations must be borne in mind : 

I. It is ceriaiu that Caesar and his advisers would alter 
the familiar calendar as littlo ua possible, acting in the spirit 
of persistent coneervatisin from which no true Roman was 
ever free. They added lo days to the old normal year of 
355 days, i. e. two at the end of January, August, and December, 
and one at the end of April, June, September, and November ; 
but they retained the names of the months, and their division 
by Kalends, Nones, and Idea, and also the signs of the days, 

' C. J. L. 397 roll, (de tenia). 
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aad the names of all festivals throughout the year. Later 
on further additions were made, chiefly in the way of glorifica- 
tion of the Emperors and their families ; but the skeleton 
remained as it had been under the Eepublic, 

2t It ia almost certain that the Eepublican calendar itself 
had never been changed from its first publication down to the 
time of Caesar. There i3 no historical record of any alteration, 
either by the uitroduetion of new festivals or in any other 
way. The origin of no festival is recorded in the history of 
the Eepublic, except the second Carmentalia, the Saturnalia, 
and the Cerealia ' ; and in these three cases we can be morally 
certain that tho recoi'd, if such it can be called, is erron&ous. 

J. If Julius and his successors altered only by slight 
additions, and if the calendar which they had to work on was 
of great antiquity and unchanged during the Eepublic, how, 
in the n@xt place, are we to distinguish the skeleton of that 
ancient calendar from the Julian and post-Julian additions? 
Nothing is easier ; in Mommsen's words, it is not a matter 
of calculation ; a glance at the Fasti Ib sufficient. In all 
these it will be seen that the numbers, names, and signs 
of the days were cut or painted in large capital letters ; while 
ludi, sacrifices, and all additional notes and conimenta appear 
in small capital letters. It cannot be detnonslrated that the 
large capital letters represent the Eepublican calendar; but 
the cu'cmnstantial evidence, so to apeak, is convincing. For 
inscribed in these large capitals is all the information which 
the Eoman of the Eepublic would need ; the dies fasti, 
comitiales, ne/asti, &c. ; the number of the days in the month ; 
the position of the Nones and tho Ides and the names of those 
days on which fixed festivals took place ; all this in an al> 
breviated but no doubt familiar form. The minor sacrificial 
rites, which concerned the priests and magistrates rather than 
the people, he did not find there ; they would only have 
confused him. The moveable festivals, too, ho did not find 
there, as they changed their date from year to year and were 
fixed by the priesthood as the time for each came round. The 
ludj, or public games, were also absent from the old calendar, 
for they were, originally at least, only adjuncts to certain 

' To thesu wo may perliaps add tho Poplifiigia and Lutaria in July, tho 
legends about which v/e can neither accept nor refutu. 
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festivals out of whieb they had grown in course of time. 
Lastly, all lites which did not technically concern the State 
as i% whole, but only its parts and tlivisions ', i.e. of gentes and 
euriiie, of pagi ipagaiialia), niontea (Sfpfhuontium) and -sacella 
(Saera Argeorum), could not be included in tho public calendar 
of the Roman people. 

But the Konian of tho Republic, even if his calendar were 
confined to the indications given by the laige capital letters 
in the Julian calendai-, could find in these the essential outline 
of the yearly round of his religious life. This outline we too 
can reconstruct, though the detail is often wholly beyond onr 
reach. For this detail we have to fall back upon other sonrces 
of information, which are often most unaatisfiictory and difficult 
to interpret. "What are these other sources, of what value are 
they, and how can that value be tested ? 

Apart from the surviving Fasti, we have to depend, both for 
the completion of tho religiou3 calendar, and for the study and 
interpretation of all its details, chiefly on the fragmentary 
remains of the works of the two great scholars of tho age of 
Julius and Augustus, via. Varro and VoiTiua Flaccus, and on 
the later grammarians, commentators, and other writera who 
drew upon their voluminous writings. Varro'a book de Lingua 
Latina, though not complote, is in great part preserved, and 
contains much information taken from the books of the ponti- 
iiees, which, did we but possess them, would doubtless constitute 
our one other most valuable record besides the Fasii them* 
selves'. Such, too, is the value of the dictionary of Verrius 
Flaccua, which, though itself lost, sur\'ive3 in the form of two 
series of condensed excerpts, made by Festus probably in the 
second century, a. d., and by Paulus Diaconus as late as the 
beginning of tho ninths Sluch of the work of Varro and 
Verrius is also imbedded in the grammatical writings of Serviua 
the commentator on Virgil, in Macrobius, Nonius, Gellius, and 

' See Festus, 345 ; and Did. Ani. a. v. Snora. 

' Viirro'a woiks, de Antiquimtihus Aaniqnis and rffriws, and nwny others 
only survive iu tlio fragmants quoted by later niithorii. 

^ Paul the deacon wna onu of thu scliolnrij wlio found encoitrngcnieot at 
tho court of Charlos tho Great, His Vvoik ia an abi-LdgEnlunt r>t that 
of FustUH, not of Verrius himself. On Verrius nnd Ills o]Htii]iiatoi'8, as 
wuU as on tlio otlier wrUtXD who usc<l Iiin glosbt«, mx 11 Nettltsship'a 
valuable napera in Essass in Latin Lituralitr'e, |>. 20I foil. ' 
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many others, and also in Pliny's Natural IJistor)/, and in some 
of the Christian Ftitiiers, especially St, Augustine and Ter- 
tulliau ; but all these need to he used with care and caution, 
except where they quote directly from one or other of their two 
great predecessor. The same may be said of Laurentius 
Lydua \ who wmte iu Grot-k a work de Mensibus in tlie sixth 
century, which still survives, To these materials must be 
added the great bistoiital writers of the Augustine age ; Livy, 
who, uncritical as he was, and incapable of distinguishing the 
genuine Italian elfiments in religious tradition from tho 
accretions of Greek and Graeco-Etruscan mytlj, yet supplies 
us with much material for criticism ; and Bionysius of Uali- 
carnaasus, who aa a foreigner resident for some time in Eome, 
occasionally describes litual of which he was himself a witnesa. 
The Roman lives of Plutarch, and his curioua collection entitled 
Jioman Questiatts, also contain much interesting matter, taken 
from several sources, e.g. Juba, the learned king of Mauritania, 
bnt as a nile ultimately referable to Vavro. Beyond these 
there is no one author of real importance; but the 'plant' 
of tho investigator will include of course the whole of Koman 
literature, and Greek literature so tar as it touches Eoman life 
jind history. Of epigi-aphical evidence there is not much for 
the period of the Republic, beyond the fragments of tho Faati ; 
by far the most valuable Italian religious inscription is not 
Koman but Umbrian ; and the Ada J<yatmm An-alhun only 
begin with the Empire. Yet from these'', and from a few 
works of art, however hard of interpretation, some light has 
occasionally been thrown upon the difficulties of our subject ; 
and tho study of early Italian cultm-o is fast progressing under 
the admirable system of excavation now being supervised by 
the Italian government. 

All this material has been collected, sifted, and built upon 
by modern scholars, and chiefly by Germans. The work of 
collecting was done to a great extent in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; the rest of the process mainly in the 



• For more informutioa .ibotit LyduB boo Bury, Later Soman Etnpire^ ii. 
183, and bulow under Marcli 14, 

^ They will bo t'uHnd in BiJtiiliLlcr'a Umbrka (containing the proeesHwnal 
inscriplitjii of Iguvium with ooiumentary and translatton), and Ilenzen'o 
Ada Fratrum Amulium. 
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nineteenth, Tho chief wiitors will be quoted as oecaaloD 
demands; here can only be mentioned, honoris causti, the 
■writings of Ambrosch, Preller, Schweglpi, Mavquardt *, and of 
some of the writers in tlie Myihohgioal Lcjtmn, edited by 
Eoacher, ttspecialiy Professor Wissoiva of Berlin, wlioso short 
but pitliy articles, as well its his trwitisea de Fcriis and 
IJis Inditfdifrus arc models of scholarly inveatigatiou ', Of lato,| 
too, authropologibts und folk-lorista have had something to say^ 
about Boman religions autiquitii'S ; of those, the moat con- 
spicuous is the late lamented Dr. Mannhardt, who applied u new 
method to certain problems both of the Greek and the Boman] 
religion, and evolved a new theory for their interpretation. 
Among other works of this kind, which incidentally throw 
light on our difficnlties, the most useful to mo have been th(^e 
of Professor Tylor, Mr. Prazer, Mr. Andrew Lang, and the late 
Professor Eol>Grtson Smith, In the licUghn of the Se^nitcs, 
l,iy the hist named scholar, I seem to see a, deeper insight into 
tho modos of religious thought of ancient peoples than in any 
other work with which I am acquainted. 

Yet in spite of all tliis accumulation of learning and acumeit,' 
it must l^e confessed that tho study of the oldest Roman 
religion is still one of insuperable difficulty, and apt to try the 
patience of the student all the more as he slowly hecomesj 
aware of the conditions of the problem before him. There are ' 
festivals in the calendar about which wo rt^ally know nothing 
at all, and must franklj' confess our ignorance; there are 
others about which we know just enough to be doubtful ; 
others agaui, in interpreting which the Eomans themselves 
plainly went astray, leaving ua perhaps nothing but a baseless 
legend to aid us in guessing their original nature. It must be 
borno in mind that tho Koinan religion was in ruins when tho 
Julian calendar was drawn up, and that the ardiaeological 
research which was brouglit to bear upon it by Varro and 
Verrius was not of a strictly scieutlfie character. And during 



' Prc'lk-i-'B Mfiiiitht Sfylhol»jie (od. 3, by H, Jorfaii) luid Marqnardt's 
third voliiuie of liiti Staatseeni'aKuti!/ (t>J. Wiasown) are both masterpiocea, 
jwt only in matter ))Ut in manlit^r. 

* Among the otliers may e-ipecially be mentioned Aiiitt, a pupil of i 
Wissowa, to whom wo owo tho oscellont and exhauativo article on 
Jiipitor ; and R. Pt'ter, tlit' author of the article Fortuna and othE™, who 
liu'gidy jellccts llie views of tho late Prof. Keiffersclieid of Btieulau. 
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tLe last two centuries of the Eypiiblic, as the once stately 
building crumbled away, it became overhiid with giowtha of 
foreign and wepecially of Greek origin, vmdor which it now lies 
hopelessly buried. The ground-plan alone remains, in the 
form of the calemJar as It has been explained above ; to this wo 
must hold fust if we would obtain any true conception of the 
religion of the earliest Eoman State \ Here and there some 
portion of the buildhig of wlxit;h it was the Ijasis can however 
still be coiijectiu'ally restored by the aid of Varro and Vemua 
and a few other ancient writers, tested by the criticism of 
modern scholars, and sometimes by the results of the science 
of comparative religion. Such pai'ticular restoration is what 
has been attempted in this work, not without much misgiving 
and constant doubt. 

The fall of the Kepiiblie is in any case a convenient point 
from which to survey tlio religious ideas and piiieticc of the 
conqueroi-s of the civilized world. It is not indeed a more 
significant epoch in the history of the Eoman religion tlian the 
era of the Punic wars, when Konie ceiised to be a poninsular, 
and began to bo a eosmopolitin state ; but it is a turning-point 
in the history of the calendar and of religious worship as woll 
as of the constitution, Hencefonvard, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of Augustus to revive the old forma of wonship, all 
religious rites have a tendency to become transformed or over- 
shadowed, first by the cult of the Caesars^ ; secondly, by the 
steadily incieasing influence of foreign and especially of Oriental 
cults; and lastly, by Christianity itself'. 

Taking our .stand, then, in the year 46 b.c., the last year 
of the pre-Julian ualendar, we are ablo in a small volume, 
by carefully working through that cakmdar, to lay a firm 
foundation of material for the study of the religious life and 
thought of the Eoman people while it was still in some sense 
really Eoman. The plan has indeed its disadvantages ; it 
excludea the introduction of a systematic account of certain 
departments of the suljject, such as the development of the 
priesthoods, the sacrificial ritual, the auspicia, and the domestic 

1 'H«! paene unum auporeat SLnecrum document um,' Wiaaowo, de 
Fmii", p. I, 

' This is* well illuhitrated in the Ada Fratmm AnxiU'am referred to above. 

^ A sQccinet account of ttioeti tendencies will bo found in Marquardt, 
p. 72 foil, Tiiere is a French tiiiiaslation of tJiia iavflluable vohiuie. 
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practice of religious rit«s'. But if it ijs true, as it uodouLledly 
is, thnt in dealtiig with ttie Eciman religion we must begin 
with tho cult', and tlint for the cult the one "tincerum docu- 
lueiitum ' is to be found in the surviving Fasti, th&se drawbacks 
may fairly bo d^miod to be counterbalanced by dtdioct 
advantages. And in order to neutralize any bewilderment that 
may bo caused by the constant variety of the rite-s we shall 
meet with, both in regard to their origin, history, and meaning, 
some attempt will 1m made, when we have completed the 
round of the year, to sum up our results, to sketch in outline 
the history of Koraan religious ideas, and to estimate the 
influence of all tliis elaborate ceremonial on the life and 
character of the Roman people. 

In order to fit the calendar of each month into a eingle paew 
of this work it has been necessaiy to print the names of ^^j^| 
festivals, and the indications of Kalends, Nonea, &e. in snu^^^ 
capital letters instead of the large capitals in which they 
appear in the originals (see alxfve, p. 15). In the headings to 
the days as they occur throughout the book the method of the 
originals will be reproduced exactly, Le. large capitals repre- 
sent in eveiy case the most ancient calendar of the Kepublic, 
and small capitals the additamenta tJif fastis. 



* A shortr account at tlieso ■will be founil in the author's nrticles in I 
new odition of Smith's Didmiary a/ Ay»tifiititie.i, on 'Sacra,' 'Saccrdos,' and 
'Sacrillicimn.' Oii the douieatie rites, thure is an excellent book in Italian, 
which might well be translated: II Callo pritalo di Kama eattioi, hy Pruf. 
Do-Marclii of Milan, of wliich only Purt I, la Keliffione ndia vi(a ttomieiiai, 
lias »B yet appeaix'd. 

' Murquai'dt, Staatsvenealtutis, in. p. a. 






MENSIS MARTIUS 



Fasti atUi^issimi. 


Additamtnta 
exfoMli. 


AddHamerUa ex 
aeriptoribus. 


1 
2 


KAL. JP 

F 




I. Feriae Marti. 
lunoni Lucinae. 


i.Matronalia(?). 


3 


C 








4 


c 








5 


c 








6 


IP 








7 


NON. F 




7. Vediovi. 




8 


F 








9 
10 


C 
C 






9. Arma ancilia 
morent. 


11 


.0 








12 


C 








13 


EN 








14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


IP 

BID. IP 

F 

IP 

c 


EQUIBRIA 

LIBEBAUA 
AGONIA 


14 (or 15?). Feriae 

Marti. 
15. Feriae Annac 

Pei-ennae. 


14. Mamnralia (?). 

i<(andi7?).Saca« 
Argeorum. 


19 


N 


<JUIN<JUATBUS 


19. Feriae Marti. 




20 


C 








21 


c 








22 


N 








23 


JP 


TUBILUSTEIUM 






24 


Q.B.O. F 








25 











26 


c 








27 


F 








28 


C 








29 


C 








30 
31 


C 





31. Lunae in Aren 
tino. 





ai 



MENSIS APRILIS 



Fasti mUiquissimi. 


Atldi'amenla 
ex fastis. 


Additamenta ex 
acriptoribus. 


1 
2 
3 


KAL. P 

F 

c 






I. Veueraliav?). 
Fortunae virili 
in balnei!) 
(Verr.Flacc). 


4 
6 
6 


C 

HON. N 
IP 




4. Matri Magnae. 
4-10. Ludi Mega- 

lesiaci. 

5. Fortunae pnblicae 
citeriori in colle. 




7 


N 








8 


N 








9 
10 
11 


N 

N 
N 




9-10 or lo-ii. Ora- 
culum Fortunae 
patet (at Prae- 
neate). 




12 


N 




ia-19. LudiCereales 




13 


EID. IP 








14 


N 








15 


IP 


FOBDIOIDIA 






16 


N 








17 


N 








18 


N 








19 
20 


N 
N 


CEBEALIA 


19. Cereri Libero 
Liberae. 




21 

22 


IP 

N 


FABILIA 




ai. Natalia nrbta 
(PhUoc). 


23 


IP 


VIHALIA 


23. VeneriErycinae. 

lovi. 

35. Sacrificium et 
ludi. 




24 
25 
26 


C 

IP 

P 


KOBiaALTA 


94.FerlaeLatizuie 
(conceptivae) 
usually abojut 
this time. 


27 


c 








28 
29 


IP 
c 




a8. Ludi Florae, to 
V. Non. Mai. 
(May 3). 


38.Floralia(Plin.). 



22 



MENSIS MAIUS 



Fasti aniiquissimi. 


AdditametUa 
ex fastis. 


Addilamenta ex 
scriptoribus. 


1 
2 
3 


KAL. F 

F 
C 




I. Laribus (praestiti- 
bua). 


I. Dies natalis of 
temple of Bonn 
Dea (,Ond). 


4 


C 








5 


C 








6 


C 








7 


HON. >F 








8 


F 








9 


N 


LKWTTRIA 






10 


C 








11 


N 


LEHUBIA 






12 


IP 








13 


N 


LEUUBIA 






14 


C 








15 
16 


BID. IP 
P 




15. Feriao lovi Mor- 
curio Maiae. 


r/f. Sacra Argeo- 
riim(Ovid,&e.). 


17 


C 








18 


c 








19 


c 








20 


c 








21 


IP 


AGONUl 


21. Vodiovi. 




22 


N 








23 


IP 


TUBILUSTBIUM 


33. Volcano. 




24 


Q.R.a F 








25 
26 
27 


C 
C 

C 




25. Fortunae publi- 
cae Fopuli Ro- 
nutni. 




28 


C 








29 


C 






29. Ambarvalia 


30 
31 


c 
c 






(foriae concep- 
tivao). 



' N. Maff. Cf. Mommsen, C. 1. 1. 294 h. 
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MENSIS JUNIUS 



Fasli tmti^Usinii, 


Aililitatnentn 


Additameuta ex 
acriptaribtu. 


1 
2 


KAL. N 

F 




I. luuoni Honetnu. 


I. Kalcndao faba- 
rin© (Plin.) 
Ludi. 


3 


c 




3. Bollonaa in circo. 




i 


C 








5 


HON. N 




5. DIo Fidio in ooUe. 


" 


6 


N 








7 


N 








8 
9 


K 
N 


VE8TALU 


S Mentt in Capi- 

toUa. 




10 


N 








It 


K 


UATRALIA 






12 


N 








13 

14 


EID. IP 

'N 




r3. Feiriae lovl 


la. Quincjnati-aa 

minti^ulaa. 


15 


q.BT.D. r 








16 


c 








17 


c 








IS 


c 




18. Ajinae B&craoa. 




Id 


c 








Z(f 


c 




20. Summano ad cir- 




n 


c 




cum maximuni. 




n 


c 








as 


G 








H 


c 




a|, Fcrti Porttinne. 




is 


c 








m 


c 








27 











m 


c 








29 


r 









' F. Tusc. Cf. Hommsen, C. 7. h. 29 1 b. 
24 



MENSIS QUINTILIS 



Fasti aniiguissimi. 


Additamenta 
ex fastis. 


Additamenta ex 
seriptoribus. 


1 


KAL. N 








2 


N 








3 


N 








4 


IP 








5 


IP 


POFUFUGIA 






6 
7 
8 


N 

HON. N 

N 




6-13. Ludi Apolli 
nares. 


7. Nonae Capro< 
tinae (Varro). 


9 


N 






9. Vitulatio 


10 


C 






(Varro). 


11 


c 








12 


c 








13 


c 








14 







14-19. Mereatus. 




15 


BID. N> 








16 


P 








17 


C 








18 


C 




18. Dies AlliensiM. 




19 


N> 


LXTCARIA 






20 


C 








21 


IP 


tUCABIA 






22 


c 








23 


IP 


NEPTUNALIA 






24 


N 








25 


IP 


FXTBBIKALIA 






26 











27 


c 








28 


c 








29 


c 








30 


c 




30. Portunae huius- 




31 


e 




que diei in campo. 





25 



MENSIS SEXTILIS 



FasH antiquitsimi. 


Additamenta 
ex fastis. 


AddiUimmta ex 
tcriptoribus. 


1 
2 


KAL F 

IP 




I. Spei ad forum 
hoUtorium. 


r. Laribus compi- 
talibus? (Ovid 
5. M7). 


3 


C 








4 


C 








6 
6' 


HON. P 

F 




5- Salati in ooIl< 
<)uir. 




7 


C 








8 
9 


C 

F 




8 (or 9?) Soli Indi- 
giti in colle Quir. 




10 


C 








11 


C 








12 


c 




la. Hercnii inrieto 




13 
14 
15 
16 


BID. IP 

F 
C 
C 




Hd circ. max. 
13. Feriae lovi. 
Dianae in Ayen> 

tino. 
Vortumno in 
Aventino, Ac. 
(see p. 198:. 




17 
18 


IP 

c 


PORTUMALIA 


17. lanoadtheatrum 
Marcelli. 




19» 


FP 


TINALIA 






20 


C 








21 


N> 


CONSUAT.TA 


ai. Conso in Aven- 




22 


EN 




tino. 




23 
24 
25 


IP 
C 

IP 


VOLCANALIA 
OPICONSIVIA 


33. Volcano in circo 
Flaminio, &:c. 


«4- Mundus pstet 
(Festus). 


26 


c 








27 


IP 


VOLTUBNALIA 






28 


c 








29 


F 









' IP. AntiaL N. minores 6. 



» F. Antiat. Allif. IP Vail. 



26 



MENSIS SEPTEMBER 





FasH antiquissimi. 


1 


KAL. 


F 




2 




p 




3 




F 




4 




C 




5 


NOW 


P 




6 




P 




7 




C 




8 




c 




9 




c 




10 









11 




c 




12' 




N 




13 


EID. 


IP 




14 




F 


* 


15« 




N 




16 




C 




17 




C 




18 




c 




19 




c 




20 




c 




21 




c 




22 




c 




23 




p 




24 




c 




25 




c 




26 




c 




27 









28 









29 




p 





Additamenta 
ex fastis. 



4-ia. Ludi Romaiu. 



13. lovi epulum. 
Feriae lovL 

14. Equorum pro- 
batio. 

15-19. Ludi Romani 
in circo. 



30-93. MercatuB. 



Additamenta ex 
scriptoribus. 



» N> Vail. C. Antiat C. I. L. 



894. 
27 



• C. Vail. Antiat 



MENSIS OCTOBER 



Fasti antiguissimi. 



1 


KAL. N 




2 


P 




3 


C 




4 


c 




5 


c 




6' 


C 




7 


NON. P 




8 


P 




9 


C 




10 


C 




11 


IP 


MKDITBIKALIA 


12 


c 




13 


N> 


FOHTIHALIA 


14 


EN 




15 


BID. IP 




16 


F 




17 


C 




18 


C 




19 


IP 


ABMILUSTBim 


20 


c 




21 


c 




22 


c 




23 


c 




24 


c 




25 







26 


c 




27 







28 


c 




29 







30 


c 




31 


c 





Addifametita 
ex fastis. 



I. Tigillo sororio ad 
compitum Acili. 
FideiinCapitolio. 



7. Iwi fulgnrl. 
lunoni Curriti in 
campo. 



13. Feriae Fonti. 
15. Feriae lorL 



AdiHIamenta ex 
scriptoribus. 



5. Hundus patet. 



15. Sacrifice of 
> October lioree 
(Festus). 



N. Antiat Cf. C. I. L. 994. 
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MENSIS NOVEMBER 





Fa^i antiquxsaimi. 


I 


KAL. P 




2 


F 




3 


c 




4 


C 




5 


NON. F 




6 


F 




7 


C 




8 


c 




9 


c 




10 


c 




11 


c 




12 


c 




13 


BID. IP 




14 


F 




15 


C 




16 


C 




17 


C 




18 







19 


c 




20 


c 




21 


c 




22 


c 




23 


c 




24 


c 




25 


c 




26 


c 




27 







28 


c 




29 


p 





Additamcnta 
ex fastis. 



4-17. Ludi plebeii. 



Additametita ex 
seriptoribus. 



13. Ferine lovi. 
lovi epulum. 

13 (or 14?). Feroniae 
in campo. 
Fortunae Primi- 
goniae in colle. 

14. Equorum pro- 
batio. 



i8-ao. Mercatus. 



29 



MEN8IS DECEMBER 





fiMlt anlifflUmHmi. 


Addiiam/mla 
tx/attit. 


JddHamiMa ex 
ttriploribua. 


1 

2 


HAU N 

N 




t.NeiitUJDo Bdcire. 


I. Fiirtunaa inu- 
liebri(Diony8.). 


i 


N 






3. Sacra Bopne 
Deao (FluUrcli, 


r, 


nnn. V 






5. FaiinaTt& ma- 


u 


I' 






tJCft (Horace), 


7 


C 








H 


(J 




a Tibertno in in- 

HUlL 




10 


c 








11 
12 


KM). N' 


a(i[()Nia] in. 


13, CfU)«in in Aven- 

tiiMt. 
13. Tolhiri ot Cerari 


II. SeptimMilium 
(Festus ; Varroj. 


It 


V 




in Orinia. 




lA 


N' 


CONHUAI.IA 






Id 











17 


K» 


MATVUNALIA 






18 











It) 


N» 


urALIA 






uo 











ill 


N' 


ItlVALIA 






93 





lAIUUiTAUA 


jj. I.nritiii9 ponna* 
liiii* in iKuiicu 
UiuutttA. 




34 











3v% 











ao 


c 








ar 


c 








a>^ 











^ 


F 


I 







io 



MENSIS lANUARroS 



FasH anliquissimi. 


Additamenla 
ex fastis. 


Add.latne»ta m 
scriptoribus. 


1 
2 


KAL. F 
F 




i.Aesculapio iiiin- 
Vediovi sula. 




3 

4 


C 

C 






3 5 (circa). Com- 
pitalia or ludi 
compitales. 


5 


HON. F 








6 


F 








7 


C 








8 


C 








9 


[N>] 


AGONIA 






10 


EN 








11 
12 


IP 
C 


CARHENTAI.IA 




II. 'luturnalia' 
Servitu. 


13 


T.W. IP 








14 


EN 








15 


IP 


CABHENTALIA 






16 


C 








17 


C 








18 


c 








19 


c 








20 


c 








21 


c 








22 


c 








23 


c 








24 
25 
26 


c 
c 
c 






34-26. Sementivne 
or Paganalia 
(Ovid) (ferine 
conceptivae). 


27 
28 


c 
c 




37. Castoii et Pol- 
luci (dedication ol 
tomplo). 




29 


F 









3' 



MENSIS FEBRUARIUS 



Fasti antiquissimi. 


Additamenta 
ex fastis. 


Additamenta ex 
scriptoribus. 


1 
2 


KAL. N 

N 




• 


I. lunoni Sospitae 
(Ovid). 


3 


N 








4 


N 








5 
6 


KON. IP 

N 




5. Concordiae in aice 
(Piaen.). 




7 


N 








8 


N 








9 


N 








10 


N 








11 


N 








12 


N 








13 
14 


EID. IP 

N 




T3. Faiino in insula 
(Esq.). 


• 3 ai.Parentalia. 


15 


IP 


LUPEBCALIA 






16 


EN 








17 
18 
19 
20 


IP 
C 
C 

c 


QUIEIKALIA 




17. Last day of 
Fornacalia (fe- 






riae concepti- 
vao). 'Stulto- 
rum feriae ' 
(Paulus, Ac). 


21' 


FP 


FEBALIA 






22 


C 








23 


IP 


lEBMIKALIA 


- 




24 


N 


BEOIFUGIUM 






25 


C 








26 


•EN 








27 


IP 


EQCIEEIA 






28 


C 









» F. Maff. 
32 




MENSIS MARTIUS. 



Toe mensia Mavtius stands alone among tho Roman months. 
Not only was it tho first in mattors l»th civil und religious down 
to the time of Julius Caesar, hut it is more closely assoeiateU 
with & single deity than any other, and that deity the protector 
aod ancestor of the legendaiy founder of the city. It bears too 
the name of the god, which is not tho case with any other 
month except January ; and it is leas certain that January was 
named after Janus than that March wag named after Mars. 
The cult of Janus is not specially obvious in January oxeept on 
a single day ; but the cult of Mars is paramount all through 
March, and gives a peculiar character to the month's worship. 

It follows on a period which we may call one of purification, 
or the performance of piacular duties towards dead ancestors 
and towards the gods ; and this has itself succeeded a time of 
general festivity in the homestead, the group of homesteads, 
the market, and the cross-roads. The rites of December and 
Januaiy are for the most part festive and social, those of 
February mystic and melancholy — characteristics which have 
their counterpart in the Christian Christmas, New Year, and 
Lent. The rites of March are distinct from those of either 
period, as we shall see. They again are followed by those 
of April, the opening month, which are gay and apt to be 
licentious ; then comes the mensis Maius or month of growth, 
which is a time of peril for the crops, and has a certain 
character of doubt and darkness in its ntoa ; lastly cornea June, 
the month of maturity, when harvest is dose at hand, mid lil'e 
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34 THE ROMAN ITSTIVALS 

begins to brighten up once more. After this the Roman 
months cease to denote by their names those workings of 
nature on which the husbandman's fortune for the year 
depends. 

By a process of elimination we can make a guess at the kind 
of ideas which must have been associated with the month 
which the Romans called Martius, even before examining its 
rites in detail. It is the time when the spring, whose first 
breath has been felt in February, begins to show its power upon 
the land '. Some great numen is at work, quickening vegeta- 
tion, and calling into life the powers of reproduction in man 
and the animals. The way in which this quickening Power 
or Spirit was regarded by primitive man has been very care- 
fully investigated of recent years, and though the variation ia 
endless both in myth and in ritual, we may now safely say 
that he was looked on as coming to new life after a period of 
death, or as returning after an absence in the winter, or as 
conquering the hostile powers that would hinder his activity. 
Among civilized peoples these ideas only survive in legend or 
poetry, or in some quaint bit of rural custom, often semi- 
dramatic, which may or may not have found its way into the 
organized cults of a city-state of Greece or Italy, or even into 
the calendar of a Christian Church. But when these survivals 
have been collected in vast numbers both from modern Europe \ 
and from classical antiquity, and compared with the existing ; 
ideas and practices of savage peoples, they can leave no doubt ■ 
in our minds as to the general character of the primitive 

' See Nissen, Italienische Landeskunde, i. 404 ; Ovid, Fasti, 3. 235— 
Quid, quod hiems adoperta gelu tune denique cedit, 

£t pereunt victae sole tepente uives, 
Arboribus redeunt detonsae frigore frondes, 

Uvidaque in tenero palmite gemma tumet : 
Quaeque diu latuit, nunc se qua tollat in auras, 

Fertilis occull^as invenit herba vias. 
Nunc fecundus ager: pecoris nunc hora creandi, 

Nunc avis in ramo tecta laremque parat. 
Tempera iure colunt Latiae fecunda parentes 
Quarum militiam votaque partus habet. 
Here we have the fertility of man, beast, and crop, all brought together : 
the poet is writing of March i. The Romans reckoned spring from 
Favonius (Feb. 7) to about May 10 (Varro, R. R. i. 38) ; March 1 would 
tlierefore usually be a day on which its first effects would be obvious to 
every one. 



MENSIS MAETIUS 
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husbandman's conception of the mysterious power at work 
in apring-time. 

It was this Power, we can hardly douht, that the Latins 
knew by the name of Mars, the god whose cult is so prominent 
throLigbout the critical period of the quickening processes. We 
know hint in Roman literature as a full-grown deity, with 
charactei-istics partly taken from the Greeks, paftly oxtendt?d 
and developed by a state priesthood and the usage of a growing 
iuid cosmopolitan tity. We cannot trace him back, step by 
step, to his earliest vague form ag an undefined Spirit, Power, 
or numen ; it is very doubtful whether we can identify him, aa 
raythologists have often done, with anything so obvious and 
definite as the sun, which by itself does not seem to have been 
held responsible by primitive peoples for the workings of nature 
at this time of year. We do not even know for certain the 
meaning of his name, and can get no sure help from com- 
parative philology. Nevertheless there 13 a good deal of 
cumulative evidence which suggests a comparatively humble 
origin for this great god, some points of which we ahall meet 
with in studying hia cult during the month. The whole 
subject has been worked up by Koscher in the article on Mars 
in his Mythological Lexicon^ which has the great advantage 
of being baaed on an entire re-examination of the Mars-cult, 
which he had handled in an earlier essay on Apollo and Mars. 

Kal. Mart, (Mabch i). M". 

FEEIAE MAHTI. (pRAEN.) 

N MAETIS. (PHrLOC) 

HrN[o]NI LUCIMAE E'sJqUlLns QUOD ILO DIE AEOES EI TdEDICaJtA 
EST FEB MATHOJTAS QUAM VOVERAT ALBrfMIA] * . . VEL 
TTXOE ... SI FUERUM . . . [at]q0E H^A^MJ. . . , (fEAEN.) 

This was the New Year's day of the Koman religious calendar. 
From Macrobius ' we learn that in his day the sacred firs of 
Vesta was now renewed, and ffesh laurels fixed on the Eegia, 
the Curiae, and the houses of the flamons ; the custom therefore 
was kept up long after ths first of March had ceased to be the 



' Sat. I, IS. 6 ; Ovid, Faati, 3. 135 foil. 
D 2 
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civil New Year, Ovid iUliiites to the Bame lites, aad adds the 
AeJea Vestae as also freshly decoiated ' : 

Neu dubites, primae fuerint qLuin ante Kalcndno 

Martie, ad iiaec nnimum signa refei'i'Lt putea. 
Lfiui-en flaminibus quae toto perstitit antio 

TollJtur, at frondeu sunt in hotioro nnvne. 
laiiua tunc regis piwita virot arbors Phonbi ; 

Ante tuaa fit idem, curia prisi'j), fore<4, 
V«i!itu. quoqiie ut folio niteat vi'lata i^eenti, 

Cedit ab Iltaois ]autg» o«nft focts. 

The mention of these buildings eaiTies us back to the Tery 
earliest Eome, when the rex and his sons and datightera ' 
(Flaminea and VestaloSj in their later form) performed Iwtween 
them tho whole rfligious duty of the community ; to these we 
may perhaps add the warrior-priests of Mai's (Salii). The con- 
nexion of the decoration with tho Mars-cult is probable, if not 
certain j the laurel was sacred to Mars, for in front of his 
sacrarium in the regia there grew two laurels', and it lias been 
conjectured that they supplied the boughs used on this day *. 

March i is also marked in the calendar of Phi local us as the 
birthday of Mars (N=nata!is Martis). This appeai-s in no other 
calendar as yet discovered, and is conspicuously absent in the 
Fasti Praenestini; it is therefore very doubtful whether any 
weight should be given to a fourth-century writer whose 
calendar had certainly an in'ban and not a rustic basis ", There 
is no ti-aco of allusion to a birth of Mars on this day in Latui 
literature, though the day is often mentioned. There was 
indeed a pretty legend of such a birth, told by Ovid under 



' Ovid only mentions one ' curia 'i in MjicroWus the word is in tlw 
plural. Ovid must, 1 think, refor to the eurtst Suliflnim on tlie Pfllatine 
(Mnrq. 431', as this waa the day on which the Siilii began their rites. 
Maerobius may be including tlie curin of the Qnirinal SaJii (Preller, 

i- 3S7>- 

' See below, on the Veatalia in Juno, p. 147. 

' Julius Obsequens, 19. 

* Eascher, MT/th. Lex. a. v. Mars. 3427. Roscher regards tho use of laurel 
in the Mars-cult us parallel with th&t in the Apollo-cult and not derived 
from it. The point is not howerer certain, Tha laurel was used bm an 
droTpoircuo)' at ilio Babigiilia, whi<:h seems closr.l}' connected with the 
Mar^cult (Fliu. N, II, 18. 161) ; here it could liAi'ily havii boeti taken over 
from the worahip of Apollo. 

'^ Mommscn, C, I. L. 354. 
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May 2', whiuh'Las its parallels in oiher mythologiea ; Juno 
became pregnant of Mars by touching a certain flower of which 
the secret was told her by Flora : 

Protiniia haetentem deoarpsi polUce florem ; 

Tungilur et tncto concipit ilia sinu. 
lamquo gravis Thracen et Ifleva Fi'Dpaniidis intrat; 

Fitque potens voti, Mnrsque cfEatUB erat- 

Of this tale Preller remarked long ago that it has a Greek 
setting : it is in fact in its Ovidian form a reflex from 
stories such aa those of the bii'th of Athena and of Kora. 
Yet it has been stoutly maintained - that it sprang from 
a real Italian germ, and is a fragment of the lost Italian 
mythology. Now, though it is certainly untrue that the 
Italians had no native mythology, and though there are 
faint traces, as we shall see, of tales about Mars hunself, yet 
the Latins at least so rarely took these liberties with their 
deities ^, that every apparent case of a divine myth needs to be 
carefully examined and well supported. In this case we must 
conclude that there is hardly any evidence for a general belief 
that March i was the birthday of Mars ; and that Ovid's story 
of Juno and Mars must be looked on with suspicion so far as 
these deities are concerned. 

Tho idea that Mars was horn on March i might arise simply 



' Fttsli, 5. 353. TJierB is a. good parallel iti Celtic uiytliology ; the wife 
of LldW the Sua-horo waa born of flowers (Ehys, Celt. Mijtti. 384). Tha 
myth is found in many jmrts of the world {Lang, n. aa, and noto). 

* By Useiier, tn liia remarkftblo paper in Eh$in. Museum, ixs. 315 
foil., OD ' Italischo Mythen.' He unluckily made the mistake of supposing 
thut Ovjd told this Btoiy under June i (1. «*- nme months before the suppoii«d 
birthday of Mara). There is indeed a kind of conjunction of Juna and 
Mars on June 1, as both had templea dedicated on that day ; but noithor 
of those can well bo earlior than the fourth century B.C., and no one 
would have thought of thcim as having any bearing on the birth of Mara 
but for Uaener'a blunder (Aust, de Aetiilim mcris Fop. Rem. pp. 8 and 10, 
and his valuable note in Ro^her's ax'ticle on MHra, p. 2390). Usener ai.<iO 
udduaes tho derivation of Oradivus in Fost. 97 ' quia grituiine ait oi'tua.' 

* The practical Romfin mint} applied the myth chiefly to the history of 
ita ataie, and in such a way that Its true mythic character waa lost, or 
nearly ao. What beciitnu in (Jroei-e mytliie litenitui'e tieeame quaai- 
history at Home. Thus it is that RorauUis is so obwtdy eonnected witli 
Mars in legend : the race-bero and the racu-god have almost a mythiciil 
identity. Tho story of tho shi^-wulf may be at least as niuuli a myth oi 
tho birth of Mu^ra un Ovid*» fttory of Juno, in iipitc of thv fathcrliood of 
UarB in that legend , 



from the fact that the clay vms the firat of his month and also 
the first of the year. It is possible liowever to account for it 
ill another way. It was the dies nataiis of the temple of Juno 
Lucina on the Esqniline, as we learn from the note in the Fasti 
Praenestini ; and this Juqo had a apecial power in childbirth, 
The temiile itself was not of very ancient dnte\ but Juno had 
110 doubt always been especially the matrons' deity, and In 
"a sense represented the female principle of life". To her all 
kalends were sacred, and mora especially the first kalends 
of the year, ou which wo find that wives received presents 
from their husbands^, and entei-tainod their slaves. In 
fact the day was sometimes called the Matronalia*, though 
the name has no technical or religious sense. Surely, if 
a mother was to be found for Mai's, no one could be more 
suitable than Juno Lucina ; and if a day were to be fixed for 
his birth, no day could be better than the first kalends of the 
year, which was also the dedication-day of the temple of the 
goddess. At what date the mother and the birthday were 
found for him it is impos-sible to discover. The latter may be 
as late as the Empire ; the former may have boen an older 
invention, since Mars seems to have been apt to lend himself, 
under Greek or Etruscan influence, somewhat more easily to 
legendai7 treatment than some other deities'. But we may 
at any rate feel pretty sure that it was the Matronalia on 
Mai'cli I that suggested the motherhood of Juno and tho birth 
of Mars ; and wo cannot, as liosclier does, use the Matronalia 
to show that these myths were old and native ', 

Yet another legend was attached to this day. It was said 
that the original ancile, or sacred shield of Mars, fell down 
from heaven^, or was found in the house of Numa', on 
March i. This was the type from which were copied the other 



■ 



^ Anst, as quoted above. The date was probably 379 n. a (PUn. IT. E. 
16. 335). 

* Eoichei- in Ist, b. v. Juno, p. 576. 
' M.iiq. 571, where is n. list of pa ssmges referring to tliese gifts. Some 

nre famili'nr, 13. g Horace, Orf. 3. 8, and JuTenul, g, 53 ^with the scholiast 
in euch easel. 

' Schol, CruQ, oil Hoince, 1. C, and l:he achnlifuit on Jmrena], ]. c. 

* See e.g. tlio mysterious acotio on a cistfi frinn Pratncste given in 
TlouL-lior, Lex. S407, to which Iho cluo seems vntiroly lost. 

' Lex. B. V, Miirs, 2399 ; a, v. Juao, 584. 

' Ovid, 3. 351 foil : Plut. Kuma, 13. * I>ion, ILiI. 3. 71- 
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eleven belonging to the collegium of Salii Palatini ; in the 
legend the smith who did this work was named MamLirius, 
and was commemorated in the 9alian hymn'. These are 
simply fragmenta of a tangle of myth which grew up out of 
the myateiy attaching to the Salii, or dancing priests of Mars, 
and to the curious shields which they carried, and the hymns 
wliich they sang''; in the lattarwe know that the word Manutri 
often occurred, which is now generally recognized as being only 
a Tariant of the name Mars ". We shall meet with the word 
again later in the month. This also was the lirst day on which 
the shields were 'moYed,' as it was called ; i.e. taken by the 
Salii from the sacrarium Mariis in the Begia*, and carried 
through th« city in procession. Dionysius (ii, 70) has left us 
a valuable description of thase processions, which continued 
till the 24th of the month ; the Salii leaped and tianced, 
reminding the writer of the Greek Cuiett.'s, and continually 
struck the shields with a short spear or staff' as they sang 
their ancient hymns and perfomietl their rhythmical dances. 

The original object and meaning of all these strange per- 
formances is now fairly well made out, thanks to tho researches 
of MQllenhoff, Mannhardt, Eoseher, Frozer and othci-s, Koschei', 
in his comparison of Apollo and Mars*", pointed out the like- 
ness in tho spring festivals of the two gods. At Delphi, at the 
Theophania (7th of Bybios= March), thet-b were decorations, 
sacrifices, dances, and songs* ; and of these last, souje were 



' Ovid, 1, c. 381 foil. ^ Mjirq. 430, iukI note. 

' Festiis, p. J31 ; Usener in Eheiii, ilits. xxx, 309 foil. Wordsworth, 
Fragineiits «ii/J Specimens of Earhj Lttiin, p, 564 foU. Jordan (Preller, i. 336J 
hod however duutit* about the irtcntifiotitioiv of Mara and Mainui-iuH. 

* The place is not quite cwtain. AtDbroscli {^UuUen, 7), who b&liuvcd 
thbitl to Ire pdrt of the armour of the god, placed Iht'tn in his aatrariitm 
ill the king's house, with Serv. Aen. 7. 603, and this falls in with 
J)ionysius' version of the myth, that tho shield was found ill Kuma'a 
housu. With thia view Prcller .igrced. Marquardt, (431) however, 
believed they were part of tlie armour of the pritiata, and as such were 
kt'pt in the Curia. Salioi'um, which miglit also be called sacrarium Mariis. 
Tht? fjiiestion is not of the fir.Ht importancL^ 

' Dioiiyahis O. 70. a) says that each wns girt with n sword, and carried 
in liis riglit hiiltd, Ad-y^tji' ^ pafiHov ij ji Toioi>6' irtpay, Apiwrufltly, 
assuming that liii hint seen tiit! procession, ho did not aoo or rumcaibtir 
olciirly what tlinae objects were, A relief from Anngnia {Atmali del Inst. 
1869, 70 foil,} shows them like, a doulilc drumatiLk, with ii knob at 
each cud. 

* txe aJHb yylh. Lex. n. v. Muru, p. 3404 and Apollo, p. 425, 
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vfivoi KXijnxoi, or invocations to the god to appear, some nmaKt, 
or shouts of encouragement in his great fight with the dragon, 
or perhaps intended to scare the dragon away. For Apollo 
was believed to return in the spring, to be born anew, and to 
struggle in his infancy with the demon of evil. At other 
places in Greece similar performances are found ; at Delos ', 
at Ortygia' near Ephesus, at Tegyra, and elsewhere. At 
Ortygia the Knvp^tt stood and clashed their arms to frighten 
away Hera the enemy of Apollo's mother Leto, in the annual 
dramatic representation of the perilous labour of the mother 
and the birth of her son. These practices (and similar ones 
among northern peoples) seem to be the result of the poetical 
mythology of an imaginative race acting on still more primitive 
ideas. From all parts of the world Mr. Frazer has collected 
examples of rites of this kind occurring at some period of real 
or supposed peril, and often at the opening of a new year, in 
which dances, howling, the beating of pots and pans, brandish- 
ing of arms, and even firing of guns are thought e£Scacious in 
driving out evil spirits which bring hurt of some kind to man- 
kind or to the crops which are the fmits of his labour *. This 
notion of evil spirits and the possibility of expelling them is at 
the root of the whole series of practices, which in the hands 
of the Greeks became adorned with a beautiful mythical 
colouring, while the Bomans after their fashion embodied 
them in the cult of their city with a special priesthood to 
perform them, and connected them with the name of their 
gi-eat priest-king. 

In an elaborate note* Mr. Frazer has attempted to explain 
the lites of the Salii in the light of the material he has collected. 
He is inclined to see two objects in their performances: (i) the 
routing out of demons of all kinds in order to collect them for 
transference to the human scapegoat, Mamurius Veturius (see 

' Virg. Am. 4. 143. 

' Strabo, 639 foil. The same also a;)pcar in the cult of Zeus ; Freller* 
Robert, Greek Myth. i. 134. 

' 0. B. ii. 157-182 ; Tylor, Prim. CtHt. i. 398 foil. We have survivals at 
Rome, not only in the periodic Sal inn rites, but on particular occasions; 
Martial 13. 57. 15 (of an eclipse); Ovid, Fasti, 5. 441; Tibull. 1. 8. si; 
Tac. Ann. i. 28 (this was in Germany). I have known the church bells 
rung at Zermatt in order to stop a continuous downpour of rain in 
hay-harvest. 

' G. B. ii. 210. 
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lelow on March j 4), wlio was driven out a fortnight latar ; 

ud (2) to make the com grow, by -a chiirm consisting in Itnipiiig 
and dancing, ivhich is known in tnany parts of the world. It 
will perhaps be safer to keep to generalities in matters of which 
we have but slender knowledge ; and to conclude that the old 
Latins believed that the Spirit which was beginning to make 
the crops grow must at this time be protoeted from hostile 
demons, in order that he might be free to jierform his own 
friendly functions for the eonniunity. Though the few words 
preserved of the Sahan hymns are too obgeure to be of mueli 
use ', we seem to see in them a trace of a deity of vegetation ; 
and the pmy«»r to Mars, which is given in Cato's agricultural 
treatise, is most instructive on this point ''. 

The Salii in thes-e processions were clothed in a trahea and 
futika i>k(a\ the 'full dress' of the wan-ior inspired by 
some special religious zeal, wearing helmet, breastplate, and 
sword. They carried the anciic on the left arm, and & stiiff 
or club of some kind to sti-ike it with*. At certain sacred 
places tliey stopped and danced, their pruesul giving tliem the 
atep and rhythm ; and here we may sufipose that they also 
sang the song of which a few fragments have come down to us, 
where tlio recurring word Mamurius seems beyond doubt to 
be a variant of Ma^s^ Each evening they rested at a different 
place — mansiotms Salhncm, as tliey were called — and here the 
sacred arms wore hung up till the next day, and tho Salii 
feasted. Tiiey were tweuty-four in number, twelve Palatini 
and twelve ColJini {originally Agonales or Agonenses), the 
former specially devoted to the worship of Mars Gradivua, 
the latter to that of Quirinus*. The antiquity of the priest- 

* Jordan, Xrit. BeitrSgi^ p. 203 foil. " Cato, R. S. 143. 

' Liv. I, ap. Cp, 9. 40. where the chosen Samnito warriors wore tunicas 
vetiiaihris. In eauh case the dress is Ji itiligious one, of the game cliAZ-acter 
!ia that of the triumpfiaii/r, and would have its ultimate origin in the 
war-psint of sovagoe, ivliicli probabJy &ho has a roligioua signification. 
The (Tdirt'tt was tho old short cavalry coat. 

* See Marq. 432, snd Dkl. o/Atttiij. a. v. Salii for details. 

" Fest. 131. The frngrn<.^Dfs mnj he k'cii in Wordsworth's Fragmetiti and 
Spenmms uf £<irij/ Latin, [ip. 564 foil. In Hic eliief fingmciit the iinnie of 
Juntia seems xlmost certiuuly to nceiir (d'. Lydu!!, 4. 31 ; and in another 
Lucetiu8 ^ = IupiLer?). Jutio and Minerva aria also montioned. Sec Ditt. 
o/Antiq. s. v. Siilii. It ia curious tliat Maru ia inoro prominent in tlie sung 
uf tlio Arvul Brothers. 

' Liv, 5. 52. 7 
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hood is proved by the fact that the Salii must be of patrician 
birth, and patrimi and matritni (i.e. with both parents living) 
according to the ancient nile which descended from the worship 
of the household \ 

It has been suggested that the shields {ancilia) which the 
Salii carried, being twelve in number for each of the two guilds, 
represented the twelve months of the year, either as twelve 
suns^ (the sun being renewed each month), or as twelve 
moons, which is a little more reasonable. This idea implies 
that the number of the Salii (which was the same as that of 
the Fratres Arvales) was based on the number of mouths 
in the year, which is very far from likely ; it would seem also 
to assume that the shape of the shields was round, like sun or 
moon, which was almost certainly not the case. According 
to the legend, the original shield fell on the first new moon of 
the year ; but it is quite unnecessary to jump to the conclusion 
that the others represent eleven other new moons. It would 
rather seem probable to a cautious inquirer that though an, 
incrustation of late myth may have grown upon the Salii and 
their carmen and their curious arms, no amount of ingenious 
combination has as yet succeeded in proving that such myths 
had their origin in any really ancient belief of the Komans. 
What we know for certain is that there were twelve warrior- 
priests of the old Palatine city, and that they carried twelve 
shields of an antique type, which Varro compares to the 
Thracian peltae {L. L. 7. 43) ; shaped not unlike the body 
of a violin, with a curved indentation on each side *, which, 

' Dionysius, 2. 71. 

^ Usener in Rhein. Mus. xxx. 218 ; Roscher, Lex. s. v. Mars 2419, can only- 
quote two very vague and doubtful passages from late writers in support 
of the view that the shields were symbols of the months : Lydus 4. a, 
who says that the Salii sang in praise of Janus, /card rbv tSiv 'IraXucSiv 
lajvSiv dpi6n6v; and Liber glossarum, Cod. Vat. Palat. 1773 f. 40 v.: 
Ancilia : scuta unius anni. 

' For the evidence on this point, and others connected with the Salii, 
I must refer the reader to Mr. G. E. Marindin's excellent article 'Salii' 
in the new edition of Smith's Diet, of Antiquities, the most complete and at 
the same time sensible account that has appeared in recent years. (The 
article ' Ancilia ' in the new edition of Pauly's Beal-Enoyd. is dis- 
appointing.) Dionysius, Varro, and Plutarch are all at one about the 
shape of the shields, and Mr. Marindin is quite right in insisting that 
Ovid does not contradict them. (See the passages quoted in the article.) 
The coins of Licinius Slolu and of Autuuinus Pius (Cohen, lied. Cons. 
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when the shield was slung on the back, would leave apace for 
the arms to move freely. In this respect, as in the rest of his 
equipment, the SaliuB simply represented the old Italian warrior 
in hia * war-paint.' In the examples of expulsion of evils 
referred to above as collected by Mr. Fi-azer, it is interesting 
to notice how often the expellers use military arms, or are 
drossod in military fiitshion. Tiiis may perhaps help us to 
understand how attributes apparently so distinct as the 
militEtry and the agricultural should be found united in Mars 
and his cult. 

NoN. Mart. (Makcii 1), F. 

, , , [vEpljoVl. ASTIS VEDIOVIS IKIBB T)VOS LUCOS. (PBAEW.) 

Various conjectures have been made for correcting this note. 
We may take it that the first word is rightly completed : some 
letters seem to have preceded it, and ferkic ha.s been suggested', 
but not generally accepted. The next word, Arth, must be 
a slip of the stone-cutter. That it was not Martis we are sure, 
as Orid says that there was no note in the Fasti for tliis day 
except on the cult of Vediovis *. Even Mommsen is in daspair, 
but suggests Acdis as a possibility, and that dedicata was 
accidentally omitted otter it. 

We do not know when the temple was dedicated'. The 
cult of Vediovis seems to havo no special connexion with other 
March rites : and it seems as well to postpone consideration of 

\ it till May 21, the dedication-day of the temple i» arce. See 

^iilso on Jan. 1. 

^H vu Id. Maht. (Maecii 9). G. 

^H ARUA ANCILIA HOVEVT. (PUILOC.) 

^^ As we have seen, the first ' moving ' of the ancilia was on 
the ist. This is the second mentioned in the calendai-s ; 

plate xxiy. g, 10, and Mi-d. Imp. ii, no. 467) give the same peculiar Bbape. 
Tlio bronze of Domitian, a.d. 68 (Cohen, Mctl. Imp. i. plutd- xvii), and the 
coiDs of Sanqiiiiiius, B.c 16 (both issued in connexion with kidi <uieculgr0s!, 
on which are liguros supposed to be Salii with round sliie)dii, hava 
Gorluinly been misiuterprtjtod (e. g. in Mm-q. 431). See note at end of thiti 

* Jordnn, in ("rjjnwicnfuftones in hnn, MonDns. p. 365. There could not bo 
feriae on this duy, as it waa a (iies/asl»s, 

" Fast. 3. 439 'Una notA 6st Mtati Nonia; a^icrala ((Uod ilLia TeQipla 
putant luco3 Vediovis nnte durvn.' ' Atist, de Aedihus sacrts, p. 33, 
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the third, according to Lydus (4. 42), was on the 23rd 
(Tubilustrium, q. v.). As the Salii seem to have danced 
with the shields all through the month up to the 24th \ it has 
been supposed that these were the three principal days of 
* moving ' ; and Mr. Marindin suggests that they correspond to 
the three most important mansiones Saliorum, of which two were 
probably the Curia Saliorum on the Palatine and the Sacraiuum 
Martis in the Begia *. 



Pbid. Id. Mart. (March 14). N*. 
EQUIRR[IA]. (mafp. vat. esq.) 

FERIAE HARTI. (VAT.) 

SACRUM MAHURIO. (RUSTfc CALENDARS \) 

KAHURALIA. (PHILOC.) 

These notes involve several difficulties. To begin with, this 
day is an even number, and there is no other instance in the 
calendar of a festival occurring on such a day. Wissowa*, 
usually a very cautious inquirer, here boldly cuts the knot by 
conjecturing that the Mars-festival of this day had originally 
been on the next, i. e. the Ides, but was put back one day to 
enable the people to frequent both the horse-races (Equirria) and 
the festival of Anna Perenna *. The latter, he might have added, 
was obviously extremely popular with the lower classes, as we 
shall see from Ovid's description ; and though the scene of it 
was close to that of the Equirria, or certainly not far away, 
it is not impossible that it may have diverted attention from 
the nobler and more manly amusement. Wissowa strengthens 

* Polyb. 21. 10 (13) ; Liv. 37. 33. 

'■' See his article in Diet. AtU, He further suggests that in Fhilocalus' 
note ancilia is an udjective, and that arma ancilia means the shields 
only, as the spears of Mars do not seem to have been used by the Salii, 

^ The day is of course not given in these almanacs ; but the position is 
between Isidis navigium (March 5) and Liberalia (March 17). 

* de Feriis, ix. foil. Cp. C. J. i. 311. 

' The usual sacrifice to Jupiter on the Ides is also mentioned by 
Wissowa in this connexion ; but I should hardly imagine that it would 
have had a sufficiently popular chsiracter to cause any such alteration as 
he Is arguing for. But the first full moon of the year may have become 
over-crowdod with rites ; and it was the day on which at one time the 
consuls entered on office, B.C. 222 to 154 (Mommsen, Chron. loa and 
notes). 
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his argument by pointing out an apparont parallel between the 
festival dates of March, and Octolier, Here, as elsewhere, in 
the calendar, we find an interval of threo days between two 
festivals, v\z. between March 19 (Quinquatrus) and March 23 
(Tubilustrium), and between Oct. 15 ('October horse") and Oct. 19 
(Armilustrium), Ifow, as we shall see, the rites of March 19 
and Oct. i g seem to coiTespond to each other ' ; and if there 
were & chariot-race on March 15, it would also answer to the 
race on the day of the ' October horse/ Oct. 1 5, with a three days' 
interval as in October. The argument is not a very strong one, 
but there is a good deal to be said for it. 

A much more serious difficulty lies in the discrepancy 
between the three older calendars in which we have notes for 
this day and the almanacs of the later Empire, viz. that of 
Philoealus (a. n. 354) and the rustic calendai-s. The former 
tell UB of a Mars-festival, with a horse-race ; the latter know 
nothing of these, but note a festival of Mamuriua, a name 
which, as we saw, occurred in the Saliare Carmen apparently 
as a variant of Mars, and came to be affixed to the legendaiy 
smith who made the eleven copies of the aneile. How are we 
to account for the change of Mars into Mamurius, and of feriae 
Marti into Mamuralia ? And are we to suppose that the later 
calendars here indicate a late growth of legend, based on the 
name Mamurius as occurring in the Carmen Saliare, or that 
they have presei-ved tho shadow of an earlier and popular side 
of the March rites, which the State-calendara left out of 
account? 

Apparently Momrasen holds the former opinion*. In hia 
note on this day he says that it is easy to undei-stand how the 
second Equirria came to be known to the vulgus as Mamuralia 
(i. e, so distingniahed from the first Equirria on Fob. 27), seeing 
that Mamurius who made the ancilia belongs wholly to the cult 
of Mars, and that this day was one of those on which the Salii 
and the aiicUia were familiar sights in the streets of Eome. In 
other wordSj the Salian .gongs gave rise to the legend of Mamuriua, 
and this in its turn gave a new name to the second Equirria 
or feriae Marti. And tliis I believe to be tho most rational 



I ' Wissowa takes both as Instratioua of cavHlry. Mommaen, CL 1, L. 33a, 

c]isnppruvt!3 of WiiiMiwa's ruasonlng about this day, 
* t. /. L. 311. 
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explanation of om* difficulty, seeing that we have no mention 
of a feast of Mamurius earlier than the calendar of Pliilocalua 
in the fourth century a.d., which cannot Le regarded as in 
any sense representing learning or research '. 

But of recent years much has been wriften in favour of the 
other view, that the Ifite catt-ndars have here proaorved for us 
a trace of very ancient Koman belief and ritual ", This view 
rcats almost entirely on a sttitement of a still later vrriter, 
Laurentius Lydus of Apamea, who wrote a work, de MensihuSf 
in the first half of the sixth century a. d., preserved in part in 
tlie form of two summaries or collections of extracts, Lydua 
was no doubt a man of learning, as is shown by his other work, 
de Magisitutibus ; but he does not give us his authority for 
particular statements, and his aecond- or third-hand knowledge 
must always be cautiously used. 

Lydus tells us that on the Ides of March (a mistake, it is 
supposed^, for the 14th — which, however, lie should not have 
made), a man clothed in skins was led out and driven with long 
peeltKl wands (out of the city, as we may guess from what 
follows) and shouted at as ' Mamurius.' Hence the saytng, when 
any one ia beaten, that they are ' playing Mamurius with him.' 
For the legend runs that Mamurius the smith was beaten out 
of the city because misfortune fell on the Eomans when they 
substituted the new shields (made by Mamurius) for those that 
had fallen from heaven *. 

This is clearly a late form of the 3Ifimurius-myth : in all the 
earlier accounts" only one ancilo is said to have fallen from 
heaven. Lydus seems i-ather to be ttiinkiug of twelve original 
ones", and twelve copies — perhaps of the Palatine and Golline 
ancilia respectively. If the form of the myth, then, is of late 



' C I. L. aS4. 

* Cf, Uacaer's artielo on Itnlian Mylha in Jihein, Sfua vol. ixx — a most 
intereeting and suggeativo piyce of 'woik, wliicli, however, nee'ds to b« 
read with a critical mind, and has been too uncritically used by later 
writers, e.g. Roscher in hts article on Mara, Frazer {fJ.B. ii, aofl) adopts 
his conckisions about Miimuiius, but, with his usual cure, points oat some 
of the difficuhiea in a footnote. * Uaenei", p. an. 

' Lydus, 3. ag and 4. 36, The words m-e rather obaeure, but the meaning 
ia fairly eiUvious. See Usener's paraphraat', p. aio. 

' See above, p. 38. 

^ Cp. what lie snya of the Salii singing of Janus Kurn rtiv tuih 'iTdkitttaPM 
jij}i>Siv apiSfiov (4. s). 
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growth, suspicion may well be aroused as to the antiquity of 
the rite it was meant to expliiiii, for with the older tyi>6 of 
myth the rite does not seem to suit. And this suapicion is 
strengthened by the fact that in the whole of Latin Kterature 
there is no certain allusion to a rite so striking and peculiar, 
and only one that can possibly, even by forcible treatment, be 
taken as such. In Propeiiius v (iv.) z. 6r, we have the . 
following lines, put into the mouth of the god Vertumnus: 

At tilji, Miimiiri, forraae caelntor aonae, 

Tellu.'j artiiSces ne pr^tnat Qscx inanua, 
Qui ne turn dotilis potuLsli fundero in usua. 

TJnuin opus est : operi non ilatur unus honos. 

Usener took this io moan, or to imply, that Mamurius was 
driven out of the city to its enemies tlio Oscans ; but how we 
are to got thia out of the words, which will bear very different 
interjitetationa, obscure as they are, it is not easy to see. And 
can we easily believe thai, with this exception, no allusion 
should be found to the rite in either Latin or Greek writers — 
not in Ovid, Dionysius, Semus, Plutarch ', or in tho fragmenta 
of Varro, Verriug, and others — if that curious rite had really 
been enacted year by year before the eyes of the Homan people? 
It cei-tainly is not impossible that it may have slipped their 
notice, or liavo been mentioned in works that are lost to ua ; 
but it is so improbable as to j'ustify us in hesitating to base 
conclusions as to the antiq^uity of the rite on the statement of 
Lydus alono. 

There are indeed one or two passages which seem to prove 
that skins were used by the Salil, and that these skins were 
hmten. Serviua ^ saya of Mamurius that they conseei-ated a day 
to him, on which 'peCem virgis caedunt ad ai-tis sirailitudinem,' 
i. e. on which they imitate the smith's art by beating a skin. 
So also llinucius Felix ^: 'alii (we should probably read Salii) 
incedunt pileati, scuta Vetera* circumferunt, poUes caedunt.' 
If we may judge by these passages of writers of the second 
centurj', there was something done by the Salii which involved 
the beating of skina ; but if it was a akin-clad Mamurius who 

' e.g. in Niima 13. 

' Aen. 7. 188. Thilo and Hagea seem to think tliat ServiuB ■wr&tc 
jieliasi (sliielda) on the evidence of one MS., wrongly, I think. 

• Octai'iiis, 2+. 3. ' Wliat is tho meaning of uetow here? 
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was Iwaten, why is he not mentioned, and why did they, 
Serviiis says (and the context shows thjit he is speaking of hfi 
with all respect), set apart a day in hia honour? 

Yet Lydus' account ia so interesting from tlio point of view 
of folk-lore, that Usener was led Uy it into very far-reaching 
conclusions. These have been bo well condensed in English 
by Mr. Frazer that my labour -will be lightened if I may 
borrow his account ' : 

'Every year on March 14 a man clad in skins waq led in 
procession through the streets of Kome, beaten with long white 
rods, and driven out of the city. He was called Mamuriua 
Veturius", that is, "the old Mars," and as the ceremony took 
place on the day preceding the first full moon of the old Roman 
year' (which began on March i), the skin-clad raati must have 
represented the Mars of the past year, who was driven out at 
the beginning of a new one. Now Mars wag originally not 
a god of war, but of vegetation. For it was to Mars that the 
Roman husbandman prayed for the prosperity of his com and 
vines, his fruit-trees and big copses ; it was to Mars that the 
Arval Brothers, whose business it was to sacrifice for the 
growth of the crops, addressed their petitions almost ex- 
clusively, . . , Once more, the fact that the vernal month, of 
March wtis dedicated to Mars seems to point him out'aa the 
deity of the sprouting vegetation. Thus the Roman custom 
of expelling the old Mars at tho beginning of the New Year in 
spring is identical with the Slavonic custom of ''carrying out 
Death '," if the view here taken of the latter custom is correct. 

* Gulden Bough, ii. so8. 
' Mr. Frazer is careful to point out in a. note that Lydua fiily mentiona 

the name Mamuriu^^. But aa wa know ttiat Mimiurius was callud Veturiuij 
in tho Salian hymn, and as Veturius may perhaps mean old, it is inferred 
that tho skin-elad man wns 'the old Ma.rs.* The argument is shaky; 
its only strength lies in the Shivonlc nud other parallclij. 

' Lydns ia thought to have made a miatako in attrilmting it to 
the 15th (Ides) ; if so, lie mny huve confuwd other mattora in tlua 
curious note. But he is certainly explicit enough here (4. 36), and refora 
to the usual aacrtfice to Jupiter on the Ides, and to 'public prayers for 
tho salubrity of the coming year,' which wa mwy be sure -would be on th« 
Idos, and not on a day of even number. I do not feel at all siirei that 
Lydus waa wrong as to tho date, the more ho as the Idea of May (which 
month has a certain p.irallc'lism with Mareh\ is tho date of another 
fcurioua ceremony of this primitive type, that of thu Argei. 

* This was first noticed by Grimm {Teutimic Mytholtiijy, Eng, Tr.ins., 
Tol. ii. ^6l^ full.). Since tlibn Maunhanlt (Bmw^uSiun, 410 loll.) and 
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The siiuilarlty of the Boman and Slavonic customs has been 
already remarked by scholars, wlio appear, however, to have 
taken Mamurius Vt^tiirius and the coi-respoudlug figures in th« 
Shtvoiiic ceremonies to be ropreeentatiires of the old y^ar rather 
tljan of the oLl god of yegetatioDH It is possible that cere- 
tuonies of this kind may have come to be thus interpreted in 
later times even by the peopKi who practised them. But the 
pei-sonification of a period of time is too abstract an idea to be 
primitive. However, in the Koman, as in the Slavonic eer©- 
oionj', the representative of the god api>fat3 to havo been 
treated, not only as a deity of vegetation, but also is a scape- 
goat '. His expiulsion implies this ; for there is no reason vihy 
the god of vegetation, as such, should be expelled the city. 
But it is otherwise if he is also a 8C«pe-goat ; it then becomes 
necessary to drive him beyond the botiiidaiies, that he may 
cany his sorrowful burden aivay to other lands. And, in fact, 
Mamurius Veturius appears to have been driven away to the 
lands of the Oscans, the enemies of Kome^' 

My examinfitioii of the evidence wUl, I hoiw, have made it 
clear why I hesitate to endorse these conclusions in their 
entirety (as I did for miiny yeai^s), interesting as they are. 
I rather incline to believe that the whole Mamunus-legead 
grevyr out of the Carmen Saliare, and that we may either have 
here one of those comparatively rare examples of later rituid 
growing itself out of myth, or a point of ancient ritual, 
such as the use of skins— perhaps those of victims — niis- 
intei'preted and possibly altered under the influence of the 

Mr. Frazer {G. B, i. 357 ML and 964 fullO have worked it out and 
explained H (see especially i. 375), It is genernlty btylieved Hint 
Death, or whatever bo the name npitlied to the htimna being or figuru 
expelled in the^e rites, sigliifit^s tliti extinct spirit of vegetation of the 
past year. I sigrec with Mr. Frazer, na aRainat Usener and Boscher 
(^Lex. 9.V. Mara), (hat it is not any abstract concieptton of the year, or at 
least was not su<:h originally. 

' This ftisi<>Ti of two apparently different ideas in a single ceremony 
has pneviuusly been cipliiint'd by Mr, Frazer, pp. 305 foil. On p. aiolttt 
tifjtices the cunoua and woll-authenticafGd rito of driving out hungier itt 
Cbaeron«a (rintarch, Quaest. Conriv, 6. 8), which would uflfer an intejijsliiig 
parallel to the Eonmn, if we could but be sure of th<» details of the latter. 
Another from Delphi (Plut. Quutst. Crate, 13 , nientiomd by Usener, does 
not &et*m to me conclusiye ; hut that of tho * man in cowhide' troui the 
Higlilanda {G. B, ii. 145) is singularly liko the Roman rite as Lydiis 
describes it, and took place 011 New Yeai's vvv, 

■' Bee abuvt, p. 47. 
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myth. As to Lydus' statement, it is better to suspend our 
judgement; he may, for all we know, have confused some 
foreign custom, or that of some other Italian town where there 
were Salii, with the ritual of a Soman priesthood'. In any 
case, his account is too much open to question to bear the 
weight of conjecture that has been piled upon it. 

Id. Mabt. (March 15). N*. 

FERIAE* ANNAE PEBENNAE VIA. FLAm[iMIa] AD LAPIDEM 

prim[um]. (vat.) 

ANNAE FEB. (fARN.) 

This is a survival of an old popular festival, as is clearly 
seen from Ovid's account of it ; but the absence of any mention 
of it in the rustic calendars or in those of Philocalus and Silvius 
leads us to suppose that it had died out in the early Empire. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that the people came to 
be more and more attracted by spectacles and games ; and also 
by the ever-increasing cosmopolitanism of the city populace, 
which would be continually losing interest in old Boman 
customs which it could not undei-stand. 

On this day, Ovid tells us ', the ' plebs ' streamed out to the 
' festum geniale ' of Anna Perenna, and taking up a position 
in the Campus Martius, not far from the Tiber*, and lying 

' I am the more disposed to suspect Lydus' account, as in the same 
sentence he mentions a sacrifice which is conducted by priests of the 
Magna Mater Idaca : Updrtvov Si Koi ravpov i(iTi) vwlp tSk' iv rois optaxv 
aipSiv, ij^ovnivov rov ipxicpiwi Koi rwv Kavrj<p6paiv t§s nrjTpSxoV ijyfTO ii xal 
a>>0pa)vos K.T.K. For the difSculties of this passage, and suggested emenda- 
tions, see Mommsen, C. I. L. 31a, note on Id. Mart ; Marq. 394, note 5. 
What confusion of cults may not have taken place, either in Lydus' mind 
or in actual fact ? 

' Both these notes are additamenta : Anna does not appear in the large 
letters of the Numan calendar. We cannot, however, infer from this that 
her festival was not an ancient one ; for, as Wissowa points out, the same 
is the case with the very primitive rite of the 'October horse' (d« Feriis, xii). 
The day is only marked EID in Mtiff, Vat., the two calendars in which 
this part of the month is preserved ; i. e. the visual sacrifice to Jupiter on 
the Ides was indicated (cp. Lydus, 4. 36), and the Ides fixed for the i5lh. 
The additional notes, according to Wissowa, were for the use of the 
priests ; but, considering the popular ch»racter of the festival, I am 
inclined to doubt this rule holding good in the present instance. 

' Ovid, Fasti, 3. 533 foil. 

* ' Via Flaminia ad lapidem primum ' (Vat.) : this would be near the 
present Porta del PopDlo, and close to the river. 
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about on the grass lu pairs of men and women, passed the day 
in revelry and drinking '. Some lay in the open ; some pitclied 
tetits, and fiome constructed rude huts of stakes and branches, 
sttetcliing thwir togas over them for shelter. As they drank 
they prayed for as many years of life as tJiey can swallow cups of 
wine ; meanwhile singing snatches of song with much gesticu- 
lation and dancing. The result of these performances was 
naturally that they returned to the city in a state of into.tica« 
tion. Ovid tells us that he had seen this spectacle himself. 

Whether there was any sacrihcial rite In immediate connexion 
with these revels we do not know. Macrobius indeed tells 
us^ that sacrifice was offifred in the month of March to Anna 
Perenna ' lit auiiiae pt?r;tnnaru(|ue commode liceat ' * ; and 
Lydus, that on the Idf-'i tbtfre wei's »ix"'' ^tiifjatai iirip roC vyittvai/ 
ytufirdai ray ivmvTov ; but WO do not know what WES the relation 
between these and the Hcetio described by Ovid, 

Who was the Anna Perenna in whose iionour those revels, 
sacrifices, and piayprii took place, whatever tlit-ii- relation to 
each other'? Ovid and Silius Italicus'^' tell legends about her 
which are hardly genuine Itidtan, and in which Anna Poronna 
is confused with the other Anna wliom they knew, the sister of 
Dido. Hidden under such etoriea may sometimes tjo found 
(races of a belief or a cult of which we havo no other know- 
ledge ; but in this poetical medley there seenxs to be only one 
feature that calls on us to pause. After her wanderings Anna 
disappears in the waters of the river Numicius ; 

Oorniger hnuc cupiditj nipuiasf* Numicius uadi^ 
Creditur, at tttaguis ogiiuIulssg suis, 

' See BohertSDli WiiiiUi, BcUgi'jn of Iho Stmites, |i. 340, for tlir jovial 
eliarauter of somts pi-imitive fot-ms of rtiligiun, aad Um nljsonue of a sense 
. of sin. 

' Ot. 1. c, 541 'Occurri nuper : visa eat inihi digaa relatu Pom[ia. 
Senein polum pota trahebat anus. 

* Sai. I. la. 6. Cj». Lydus, d«if«fis. 4.. 36. 

' ATtnafe pfrennare is to coinplet* the circlp of tlie ynav: cp. Suet. 
Venjias.s ' puf U» nata non perennavii.' Anna Peronna luTdolf is pitibabTy 
ft dtrity mADUfACtun'd out of tliBiio words, and the idt?a they convej-ad 
(cf. Jnnus Piituluius and Cluaiiis, Carmeiitft Frorsa Postvurta) ; not exactly 
a lieilif n/the yenr, but one whom it would be dourablo to propitiate at Iha 
beginning of t lie year. 

' Ov. i.e. 545 foil. Sil, lUl. 8. 50 foil. Ovid also says Hint some thought 
ahe was tfao moon, ' quiu bientjlliua iinplcat annum' (3. 657) : but this 
notion has no vntue, except as indicating the belief that ahe ri'prtiBented 
the cirtlti cf the ytar. 
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Her companions traced her footstepa to the bank : she seemed 
to tell them 

Placidi sum nympha Numici, 
Amne perenne latens Anna Perenna vocor. 

This tale led Klausen ' into some very strange fancies about 
the goddess, whom he regarded as a water-nymph, thinking 
that all her other characteristics (e.g. the year) might be 
explained symbolically ; the running water representing the 
flow of time, &c. But it is probable that she only came into 
connexion with the river Numicius because Aeneas was there 
already. If Aeneas, as Jupiter Indiges, was buried on its 
banks ^ what could be more natural than that another figure 
of the Dido legend should be brought there too ? There does 
not indeed seem to be any reason for connecting the real Anna 
Perenna with water '. AH genuine Roman tradition seems to 
represent her, as we shaU see directly, as an old woman ; and 
when she appears in another shape, she must have become 
mixed up with other ideas and stories. It may perhaps be 
just possible that on this day some kind of an image of her 
may have been thrown into the Tiber, as was the case with 
the straw puppets (Argei) on May 15, and that the ceremony 
dropped out of practice, but just survived in the Numicius 
legend *. But this is simply hypothesis. 

The fact is that, whatever else Anna Perenna may have 
been, all that we can confidently say of her is that she repre- 
sented in some way the circle or ring of the year. This is 
indicated not only by the name, which can hardly be anything 
but a feminine form of annus, but by the time at which her 

' Aeneas und die Pen<Uen, ii. 717 foil. The cautious Merkel long ago 
repudiated such fancies ; preface to Ovid's Fasti, p. 177. 

■' Liv. I. a. The Punic Anna is now thought to be a deity ^ Dido 
= Elissa : see Rossbach in the new edition of Pauly's Encyd. i. 3393. 

' Her groTe was not even on tlie Tiber-bank, but somewhere between 
the Via Flaminia and the Via Salaria, i.e. in the neighbourhood of the 
Villa Borghese : as we see from the obscure lines of Martial, 4. 64. 17 (he 
is looking from the Janiculum) : 

Et quod virgineo cruore gaudet 
Annae pomiferum nemus Perennao. 
mine Flaminiae Salariaeque 
Gestator patet essedo tacente, &c. 
Tliere is no explanation of virgineo cruore : but I would rather retain it than 
adopt even H. A. J. Munro's virgine neguiore. See Friedl&nder, ad loc. 
* This seems to be Usener's suggestion, p. 207. 
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festiTsl took place, the fii-st full moon of the new yenr. The 
one legend preserved about her which is of undoulited Italian 
origin is thought to point in the same direction. Ovid, wishing 
to explain ' cur cantent ohscena puellae ' in that revel of the 
'plebs' on the Tiber-bank, ttlls us ' how Mars, once in love witli 
Mfnei-va ", came to Anna and asked her aid. It was at length 
gi'anted, and Mars had the nuptial couch prepared : thither 
a bride was led, but not the desired one ; it was old Anna 
with her face veiled like a biido who was playing the passionate 
god such a trick as we may suppose not uncommon in the rude 
country life of old Latiuni. 

There is no need to be startled at the rude handling of the 
gods in this story, which seems so unlike the stately and 
orderly ideas of Roman theology. It must be borno in mind 
that folktales like this need not originally hftve been applied 
to the goda at all. They are probably only ancient country 
stories of human beings, based on some rude niarritige custom 
— stories such as delighted the lower farm folk and slaves on 
holiday evenings ; and they have survived simply because 
they became xn course of time attached to tho persons of the 
gods, m the conception of divinities grew to be more anthropo- 
morphic. Granted that Anna or Perenna^ was the old woman 
of the past year, that Mara was the god of the flrat month, 
and that the story as applied to human beings was a favourite 
one, we can easily undei-stand how it came to attacli itself to 
the persons of the gods '. 

Yet another story is told by Ovid of an Anna ", in writing 
of whom he does not add the name Perenna. The Plebs had 
seceded to the Mons Sacer, and were beginning to suffer from 
starvation, when an old woman from Bovillae, named Anna, 
came to the rescue with a daily supply of rustica liba. This 
myth seems to me to liavo grown out of the custom, to be 
described directly, of old women"' selling liba on the 17th 

' Foiti, 3. 675. 

' No doubt this ahould be Nerio : aee Ijelow on March 17. 

' There is same ground for believing that tlio two wordH implied two 
deities on occasion or originnlly : Vnrro, Sa(, Menipp. fr. 506 ' To Aniift ne 
Peranna' (Riese, p. aigt). 

' Wisaowa (rftj Feriis x) thinlss Ovid's tnle mere mtgae: but this learned 
scholar never seems to bu Mb to eomprcliond tho significiince of fulk-lore. 

» Faati, 3, 661 foU, 

■ Varro (Ji. L, 6. 14) oalls them 'sacerdolea Libori,' by courteay, we mny 
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(Liberalia), the custom having been transfeiTed to that day 
tlirough an etymological confusion between Vtba and Liheralia. 
Us&n&r, howevLT, saw ln^re a connexion botween Anna and 
Annona'; and recently it has been suggested that a cerhiin 
Egj^ptian Anna^ wIjo is said by Plutarch to have invented 
a mould for bread-baking, may have found her way to Rome J 
through Grosk channels \ 



XVI Kax. Aph. (March 17). IP. 

LIB[ERALIA], (haff. farn. rdst.) 
LIB. AG[ONTA]. LiBEBo ub. (caer.) 
AG[ONIA]. (vAr.) 

LIBERO IN Ca(pITOLIo]. (FAEN.) 

This is one of the four days marked AG. or aqon. in the 
Fasti (Jan. 9, May 21, Dec. ir]''. It is curious that on this 
day two of the old calendars should mark the Liberalia only, 
and one the Agonia only, and one both. The day was goneraUy 
known as Liberalia'; the other name seems to have been known 
to the priests only, and more especially to the Salii Collini or 
Agonenaes ", who must have liad charge of the sacrifice. 
Wissowa seems to be right in thinking {rfe Feriis xii) that 
the conjunction of Liberalia and Agonia is purely accidental, 
and that tho day took its common name from the former 
simply because, as the latter occurred four times in the year, 
confusion would be likely to arise. 

Liber is beyond doubt an old Italian doity, whose true 
nature, like that of so many others, came to be overgrown 
with Greek ideas and rites. There is no sign of any connexion 
between this festival and the cult of Dionysus ; hence we 



presiime : and it is notiteablo tltftt Ovid deaenbca tMa old Anna aa wear- 
ing a mUra, wbicli, in Pro pert. v. (iv.) a. 31, ia cliaracteriatic of £a<3ohu3 : 
' Cinge caput initra : Bpeciem furabor lacchi.' 

' Op. cit. ao8. 

» See Paiil.v, Encyd. vol. i. 3223, Tliia is Wis&owa'a opinion. 

' See on Jfiti, 9. 

* Cie. ad Fam. la. 25. i ; Aft. 9. 9. 4 ; Atid. BeB. His}), 31. 

* Varro, L, i. 6. r^f 'In libria Saltorum, quorum cognomen Agoti^nsiumil 
forsitan liic dies ideo oppelljitur potius Agonia.* So Masrarina Sabinua (ia . 
Macrob. I^at. 1,4, 15), 'Liberalium dies a puatificlbus agonium l£artia]e 
appellalur.' 
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inffir that there was an old Jisd'm Liber hefore the nirival of 
tlie Greek god in Italy. Wliat thia god was, however, can 
hardly bo inferred from his cult, of which wo only know 
a, single feature, recordetl by Ovid '- He tolls us that old 
women, sacerdotcs Lihiri, sat crowned with ivy all about 
tho streets on this day with cak&s of oil and honey {llhn), and 
a small portable altar {focitlus), ou which to sacrifico for the 
benefit of tho buyer of theso cakes. This tells tis nothing 
substantial, and we have to fall back on tho name — always 
an uncertain method. The best anthonlies seem now agreed 
in. regarding the word Liber (whatever he its etymology) as 
having something of the same meaning as genius, forming 
an adjective liberalis as genius forma ffviualls, and meaning 
a creative, productive spirit, full of blessing, and so generoua, 
free, &c.''' If thia were so it would not bo unnatural that tho 
characteristics and rites of Dionysus should iind here a stem 
on whi<^h to engraft therasolvos, or that Libcr should become 
the object of obscene ceremonies which need not bo detailed 
here, and also the god of the Italian vine-growers. 

It is possible that Liber may have boon an ancient cult-title 
of Jupiter; we do in fact find a Jupiter Libor in insei iptions, 
though the combination is uncommon". In that ease Liber 
may have been an emanation or off-shoot from Jupiter, as 
Silvanus probably was from Mars\ But I am disjxtsed to think 
that the characteristics of Liber, so far as we know them, are 
not in keeping with those of Jupiter ; and t!wt the process wars 
rather of the opposite kind, thai is, the cult of Liber in its 
later form became attached to that of Jupiter, who was always 
the presiding deity of vuieyards and wine-making*. 



' See above, p. 53, whore I have expressed a doubt wliother this 
custom origin.illy bolonged to the Liberalia. It in ;illuded to Lu Oviij, 
Fasti, 3. 725 foil., and Viino, I, L. 6, 14. 

" Thta is the view of Wiisowa iu Mylh. £sx. a. v. Lilier, aoaa. Cp. Aust, 
Lex. B. V. Juppiter, 663. 

' It is only once attested of Roman worslitp, viz. in tho calendnr of tho 
Praties Arvales (Sopt. i ' lovi L^bero, lunoni RegJiir.a in Avtntino,' 
C /. L. i, ^14); but ifl met with tevoial times among tl:e Osco-Sabellian 
peoplaa. 

' So Hchn, Kulturpjlanxn, 4c., p. 70 foil. But nB]iii is only thinking 
of the later Liber, whom he eonairtera on ' emaniition ' from Jujiitn- LiLit 
■« Dionysus, introducstd vritli the vino from Greece. See Auat, Ltx. s. v. 
luppiter, 66a. 

' Svo oa April 93. 
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This was also the usual day on which boys assumed the toga 
virilis (toga recta, pura, libera) : 

Restat ut inveniam quare toga libera detur 
Lucifero pueris, candide Bacche, tuo. 



Sive quod es Liber, vestis quoque libera per te 
Sumitur et vitao liberioris iter'. 

We know indeed that in the late Bepublic and Empire other 
days were used for this ceremony: Virgil took his toga on 
Oct. 15, Octavian on Oct. 18, Tiberius on April 24, Nero 
on July 7 ' ; but it is likely that this day was in earlier times 
the regular one, in spite of the inconvenience of a disparity of 
age thence resulting amongst the tirones. For whether or no the 
toga libera has any real connexion with the Liberalia, this was 
the time when the army was called out for the year, and 
when the tirones would be required to present themselves*. 
Ovid tells us that on this day the rustic population flocked 
into the city for the Liberalia, and the opportunity was 
doubtless taken to make known the list of tirones, as the boys 
were called when the toga was assumed and they were ready 
for military service. 

They sacrificed, it appears, before leaving home and again on 
the Capitol, either to luventas or Liber, or both *. 

On this day also, according to Ovid, and also on the previous 
one, some kind of a procession 'went to the Argei"; by which 
word is meant, we may be almost sure, the Argeorum sacella. 
There were in various parts of the four regions of the Servian 
city a number of sacella or sacraria, which were called Argei, 
Argea, or Argeorum sacella ^ What these were we never 

* Ovid, Fasti, 3. 771 foil. ' Marq. PrivafUben, i. 12a note a. 

' Ovid, I. c, 783 foil. ; Marq. 1. c. and 123, 124. Military service began 
anciently at seventeen (Tubero, ap. Gell. 10. 28) : though even praeteztati 
sometimes served voluntarily (Marq. op. cit. 131). Even if not called out 
at once, the boys would begin the practice of arms from the assumption 
of the toga virilis. 

* Marq. op. cit. 124. Libero in Ca[pitolio], Farn. For luventas, Dion. 
Hal. 3. 69, 4. 15. 

' This result is obtained by comparing Ovid, Fasti, 3. 791 
Itur ad Argeos— qui sint, sua pagiua dicet — 
Hac, si commemini, praeteritaque die. 
(where he refers to his description of the rite of May 15, and appears to 
identify the simulacra and sacel'a^, with Gell. N. A. 10. 15, who says that 
the Flaminica Dialis, ' cum it ad Argeos ' was in mourning dress : also 
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shall know for certain ; but wo may be fairly sure that their 
number was twenty-four, six for each region; the same number 
as that of the rush puppets or simulacra also called Argei, 
■which were thrown into the Tiber by the Vestal Virgins on 
May 15. The identity of the name and numlj^ir leada to the 
belief that there was a connexion between these saeella and tJie 
simulacra ; but the very difficult quostiona which arose about 
both must be postponed till we have before us the whole of the 
ceremonial, i.e. that of May 15 as well ag that of March 17. 
About this last we know nothing and can at best attemi>t to 
infer its character from tlie ceremony in May, of which we 
fortunately have some particularg on which we can fully rely, 

Kal. siv Apr. (March 19). IP Caek. Vat. K. Maff. 

QUINQ[VATEUS]. (caeb. maff. praen. vat. farn.) 

(JUINQUATRIA. (eUST. PHIL. SILV.) 

A note is appnndod in Praen., which is thus completed by 
Mommseti with the help of a Verrian gloss (Fest. 254). 

[hECTITIS TAMEN AlII PUTABUST DICTUM AB ED (JUOD HIC mE9 
EST POST niEBt V IDUS . QUoId IN lATIO POST [iDUS DIES 
5IMILI FERE RATIONE DECLIjNAEENTUR. 

PERIAE MAnn (VAT.) 

[SALl] FACIUNT IN COMITIO SAITU9 [ADSTAKTIBtTS Po]Nf IFICIBUS 

IT TKrB[uMs] celer[um]. Praeti., in which we find yet 
another note: artificcm niEs [quod minehvae] aedis is 

AYBSTINO EO DIE EST [PEDICATAJ. 

The original significance of this day is indicated by the note 
Feriae Marti in Vat., and also by that in Praen,, which has been 
amplified with tolerable certainty. The Salii were active this 
day in the worship of Mai's, and the scene of their activity 
was the Comitlnm. With this agreea, as Mommsen has pointed 
out, the statement of Varro ^ that the Comitium was the scene 

with the fragments of the ' Saera Argeorum ' in Tarro, £. L. 5. 46-54. 
Those have boeu shown by Jordan (T&jjagr. ii. S71 foil.) to be fiagments of 
an itineravy, meant fol* th(j guidance of u prouesiion, an ide.i first suggested 
by 0. Miiller. The further questions of the route taken, and the distri. 
bution of the sacella in the four Servian regionos, arc* veiy difficult, iind 
need not bo (]iacus.ie<l here. See Mommsen, Staaisrei:ht, iii. 123 foil. 

' L. L. 5. 85 'Salii H salitaudo, quod facfire in comitio in Bacris quot' 
wam\» et ssolent et delicnt.' 
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of some of their perfoiinnnces, though he does not mention 
which. More light is thrown on the matter by the grammarian 
Charisius\ who, in suggesting an explanation of the name 
Quinquatrus by which this day was generally known, remarks 
that it was derived from a verb quinquare, to purify, ' quod eo die 
arma ancilia lustrari sint solita.' His etymology is undoubtedly 
wrong, but the reason given for it is valuable '. The ancilia 
were purified on this day (perhaps by the Salii dancing around 
them), and thus it exactly answers to the Armilustrium on 
Oct. 19, just as the horse-races on the Ides of March, if that 
indeed were the original day, correspond to the ceremony of 
the * October horse ' \ 

The object and meaning of the lustratio in each case is not, 
however, quite clear. Since in March the season of war began, 
and ended, no doubt, originally in October ^ and as the Salii 
seem to be a kind of link between the religious and military 
sides of the state's life, we are tempted to guess that the 
lustration of the ancilia represented in some way the lustration 
of the arms of the entire host, or perhaps that the latter were 
all lustrated so as to be ready for use, on this day, and once 
again on Oct. 19 before they were put away for the winter. 
In this latter case the Salii would be the leaders of, as well as 
sharers in, a general purifying process. And that this is the 
right view seems to be indicated by Verrius' note in the Prae- 
nestine calendar, from which it is clear that the tribuni celerum 
were present, and took some part in the ceremony. These 
tribuni were almost certainly the three leaders of the original 
cavalry force of the three ancient tribes, and they seem to have 
united both priestly and militaiy characteristics^; and from 
their presence in the Comitium may perhaps also be inferred 
that of the leaders of the infantry tribuni militum. In the 
earliest times, therefore, the arms of the whole host may have 
been lustrated in the presence of its leaders, the Salii, so to 

' i. p. 81 (Keil). Why the Comitium was the scene does not appear. 
Preller has suggested a reason (i. 364), which is by no means convincing. 

' It was adopted by Usenet (p. 32a, note 6), but has obtained no 
further support. For another curious etymology of the latter part of the 
word -atrus, which, however, does not assist us here, see Deecke, Falisker, 
p. go {Dies aler = dies alter =postri(Ue). 

' Wissowa.rfe Feriis, ix. ' Mommsen, in C. I. L. 313. 

' Mommsen, R. H. i. 78, note i. 
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speak, peTfoiiniiig the Bervke ; but in later tiniea the Salii 
alone were left, and their arma alone lustmtod, tliowgh possibly 
individuals representing the ancient tribuni cehnim may have 
appeared as congregation. 

But this day was generally known, as Quinquatrus, simply 
because it was the fifth day iifter the Ides' ; i.e. there was 
a spaco of three daya between the Ides and the festival. Sneli 
intervals of three days, either between the Ides and the festival 
or between one festiv:il and anotbec, occur sGverjl times in tho 
Roman calendar", though in tUh instuuee alone the day following 
the interval appeare in the calendars as Qiunqimtrus. The 
term was no doubt a pontifical one, and the meaning waa 
unknown to the common people ; in any easy it came to bo 
misundei'stood, and was in later times popularly applied to the 
four days following the festival as well as the festival itself; 
its first syllable being taken to indicate a flvo-day period instead 
of the fifth day after the Ides. This popular mistake let.1 to sliU 
further confusion owing to a curious change in the religious 
character of these days, about the nature of which there can 
be no serious doubt. 

The igth came to be considered as sacred to Minerva', 
because & temple to tliat goddess was consecrated on this day, 
on the Caelian or the Aventine, or possibly both*. There 
is no obvious connexion between Mars and Minerva ; and 
it 18 now thought probable that Minerva has here simply taken 

* Festua, a54 'QuLiiquntnis appellari quidam putnnt a numoro dierum 
qni fere liia ('feriia iis) celebiuntur : qui scilicet errant tarn horoxile 
quftm qui triduo Satiirnslia, et totidem ditibiis CompitflHa; nam oraniluis 
hi9 aingiMa dicbua Hunt ancra. Forma autem voenbiUI uiua ojcemplo 
multoruin populonim Italicorum eniintiatn o»t, quod post diem quintuin 
Jduum eiit is die^ fe$i:ua, ut apud Tusculanos Tnatrus,' Siq, 

^ Wisaowa, ap. ciL viii. We And one in April, between the Fordicjdia 
(April 15) and Cfirialin (April ig), 

=* Ovid, Fasti, 3. Bog ' Umft dioa media est, et fluat sacra Mincrvne,' &0. 

* Ovid, Foiii, 3. S3 3 foil. 
Caclius ex nlta qun mons. duscciadit in ncquum, 

Hie ubi aon pland est scd propo plana viii, 
Fsrra licet videas Captae dulubra MineiTAO 
Quae den nataU coepit habere suo. 
As from tKo nnt^ iit Fi'Acn. vin laani that March ig was alao the dedi- 
cation-day of Minerva on tho Aventine, there muat either be tteonfui-ion 
between the tivo, or both had lliu same foundatinii-day. About tho diiy of 
Hinc-'rva Capta there ia no doubt; for th.it of Minerva on tlio AvciiUnA 
see Aust, cle ^rijifjuiij p. 43. 
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the place of finother godJeas, Nerio-one almost lost to sight 
in historical timas, but of whose early connexion with Mails 
some faint traces are to be found, Thua where we find 
Minerva brought into close relation with Mars, as in the myth 
of Anna Perenna, it is thought that we should read Neiio 
instead of Minerva '. This conclusion is strengthened l>y 
a note of Poi'phyrion on Horace JSpist ii. 2, 209 ' Maio mense 
religio eat nuberfc, et etiam Martio, in quo de nuptiia habito 
certajnine a Minei-va Mars victua est : oblenta virginitata 
Neriene est appellata,' As Neriene must=N6t'io', this looks 
much like an attempt to explain the occurrence of two female 
namea, Minerva and Nerio, in the same story ; the original 
heroine, Nerio, having been supplanted by the later Minerva*. 

Of this Kevio much, perhaps too much, has been made 
in recent years by ingenious scholara, A complete love-story 
has been discovered, in which Mars, at iirst defeated in bis 
wooing, as Porphyrion tells us in the passage just quoted, 
eventually becomes victorious ; for Nerio is called wife of Mars 
in a fi-agment of an old comedy by Licinius Imbrex, in 
a passage of Plautus, and in a prayer put into the mouth 
of Hersilia by Gellius the annalist, when she asked for peace 
at tha hand of T. Tatius'. And this story has been fitted 
on, without sufficient warrant, to the Mars-festivals of this 
month. Mara is supposed to have been born on the Kalends, 
to have gi'own wondrously between Kalends and Ides, to have 
fallen then in love with Nerio, to have been fooled as we saw 
by Anna Perenna, to have been rejected and defeated by his 
sweetheart, and finally to have won her as his wife on the 
] 9tli ''. Are we to find here a fragment of real Italian 
mythology, or an elaborate example of the Graecizing anthro- 
pomorphic tendencies of the third and second centuries e. c. ? 

The question is a difficult one, and lies rather outside the 
scope of this work. Those who have i-ead Usener's brilliant 



' Prellsr, i. 34.3 ; UapiiGr, Rh. Mus., xxx. sai ; Eosohar, Myth. Lex. s. t. 
Mora, 2410; Lyi. de Mens, 4, 42; G^tU, 13. 23 (ficnn Qdiii Annale»] is the 
locus dassicwi for Nerio. 

* Fei'io gen. Nurionis (GelJ. 1. c, who compares Anio Anienls). 

' Ovid, Fasti, 3. 650 : '■/orii sacrificare deae,' though olJ?arly meant to 
refer to Minerva, is tliought to bo a reminiseonco of ft tlinracteriatic uf 
Nerio (' thD ati'ong ono '), ftttAched to her BiippLanter. 

* AbI. Gell, I.e. * Usener, 1. c, passim 
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I>aper will find it hard to shake themselves free of the 
conviction that ho has unearthed a real myth, unless they 
carefully study the chapter of Aulua Gellius wliich is its 
chief foundation. Stich a study has brouglit me back to 
the conviction that Plautus and the others were writing 
in temis of the fashionable modes of thought of their day, 
and were not appealing to popular ideas of the relations 
of Italian deities to each other '. Aulus Gellius begins by 
quoting a ctmi^recatio from the book of the Libri saccrdohmi 
popuU Momani. ' In his Eicriptum est ; Luam Saturni, Salaciam 
Neptuni, Horam Quirini, Virites Quirini, Maiam Volcani, 
Herieni lunonis, Moles Martis Nerienemcxue Martis,' A glance 
at the names thus coupled together is enough to show that 
Mars is not hei« thought of us the husband of Nerleno ; the 
names Lua, Salacia, &c., seem rather to express somo character- 
istic of the deity with whoso name they are joined or some 
mode of hia operation * ; and Gellius himself, working on an 
etymology of Nerio which has generally been accepted as 
correct, explains the name thus : ' Nerio igitur Martis via 
et potentia et maiestAS quaedam esse Martis demonstrator.' 
In the latter part of his chapter, after quoting Plautus, he says 
that he has he^ird the poet blamed by an eminent critic for the 
strange and false notion that Nerio was the wife of Mars ; 
but he is inclined to think that there was a real tradition 
to that oil'cct, and cites his namesake the annalist and Liciuius 
Imbrex in support of his view. 

But neither annalist nor play-writer can stand against that 
passage from the sacred books with which he began his 
chapter ; and if we give the latter its duo weight, the value 
of the others is relatively diminished. It appears to me that 

* H. Jordaa express^ a some^vhat differont view in his Symbolae ae( 
hist. Ital. rdiffionum aJhrae, p. g. He tliinlcs that ' volgnri opinione homi- 
uum fcmiuini Duminii! cum maficiilo uoniunvtioaem non potuisse iwn pro 
ccitiiuguli aeatluiari,' But this would neeai tu imply iliat th<i opinm 
votgaris wna a mistaken one ; and if so, how should it have wiseii but 
under Greek iufliienco? 

" Momniaeii, in a. note on th«^ Feriak Cumanum {Hermes, 17. 637), culls 
them ^wi'jliclte HU/n^'Utiunen ; and this is not far rooioved from tho view 
I have oipressijd in thu toxt. TI16 other alternative, viz that wu hiivo 
in these nnmes traces, of au old Italiiin anlhropomoi'phic age, with 
ft mythology, ia in my view inadmissiblB. I isee in thein survivals of 
a mode of llkought nbaiit tlio superiuiturat wliich might tsiUiily lend itiielf 
to a foreij^n oiithropouiorphizing influence. 
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the one represeuis the tfue primitive Italian idea of diviue 
powers, which with ita abundance of names offered oxeellent 
opportunities to autlimponiovphic tendencies of the Gmecizing 
ischool, while the others show those tendencies actually 
producing their results. Any conclusion on the point must 
be of the nature of a guess ; but I am strongly disposed 
to think (i) that Nerio was not originally an independent 
deity, but a name attached to Mare expressive of some a9j>ect 
of his power, (2) that the name grttdually became endowed 
with personality, and (3) that out of the combination of Mars 
and Nerio the Graecizing school developed a myth of which the 
fragments have been taken by Usener and his followers as 
pui'e Eoman. 

Having once been displaced by Minerva, Nerio vanished 
from the caleudaf, and with her that special aspect of Mars — ' 
whatever it may have been — which the name was intended 
to express. The five (iayn, 18th to 23rd, became permanently 
associated with Minenra. The 19th was the dedication-day 
of at least one of her temples, and coiintt*d as her birthday ' : 
the 23rd was the Tubilustrimn, with a sacrifice to ' dea fortis,' 
who seems to have been taken for Minerva, owing to an 
incorrect idea that tho latter was specially the deity of 
trumpet-players". She was no doubt an old Italian deity 
of artificers and trade-guilds ; but the Tubiluatrium was really 
a Mava-festival, and Minerva bad no immediate connexion 
with it. 

X Kal. Apb. (Makcm 23). W. 

TUBILUSTiKIUM]. (caek. maff. vat. faen. mid. hi.) 

TDBILUBTRIUM. (PUIUJC) 

Note in Praeu. : [feeiae] mabti'. HIC dies appellatur ita, 

QUOD IN ATBIO SUTORIO TUBl LtTSTUANTUBf QUIEUS I^f SACRIS 
UTCMTUB. LUTATIUa QDIDEM CLAVAM EAM AIT ESSE IH 
EUINI8 PALA^TI i]nCEKSI A OALLla BEPEBTAM, QUA HOMULUS 
UEBEM INAUGUBAVEKIT, 

■ Ovid, Fasli, 3, 835 foil. 

* Wissowa in Ltr,. s.v, Minerva 8986; a, model article, to which the 
reader must he loferrcd for i'uither inforiiiatiou about Minerva. 

" Ljdus, 4. 42, adds ' Ncriiip,' Hiid furtlier tells ua lliat tliiu was (he last 
day on which the ancilia were * in<ived ' {tcitrTjuis Totv inKtuv). Tho Salii 
were also active on the a+th (Fctt. 278). 
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IX Kal. Apb. (Mabcu 24). IP. 

Q.R.aF. (vat. caek.) 
Q.REX.C.P. (matf. pkaen.) 

Note in Praen. : hukc diem plerique pebperam iNTERt-RE- 

TANXES rUTANT APPELLAR[i] QUOD EO 1>IK EX COMITIO FUQERIT 
[hex ; k]aM WEtJUE TARQUINITJS ABUT EX COMITIO [uEEIs], ET 
Alio QUOQUE M£NSE EADEM SUNT [iDEMQUE s]lOmFICAKT. 

(ju[AnE C'OMrnis tuiiACiis iudiciJa fieri indica^bi iisuagis 

PUTAMtrsJ'. 

These two days must be taken in connexion with the 
2^td and 24th of May, which are markoil in the calendars 
in exactly the same way. The exiilanation siiggetited hy 
Momm&oti is simple and satisfactory^; the 24th vi March and 
of May were the two fixed days oa which the comitia curktfa 
met for the sanctioning of wills ' under the presidency of the 
Hex. The Z3rd in each month, called Tubilustriiim, would 
be the day of the lustration of the iuhae or tuU used iu 
summoning the assembly. The letters Q. K. C, P. (rjuando rex 
comitiavit fas) mean that on the days so marked proceedings 
in the courta might only begin when the king had dissolved 
the Comitia. 

The ttiha, as distinguished from the tibia, which was the 
typical Italian instrument, was a long straight tube of brass 
■with a bell mouth*. It was used chiefly in military* and 

' Tha liista is thus completed liy Mommaen from Varro, L^L, 6. 31 
'Dies cjui vocdtur siv, Qutindu Rex Cpmitifivit Fas, is d ictus ab go quod 
eo die xtix saeriliculus itat [we should probably ivad Utat] ad crtinitium, ad 
qtiod Uinipuii est nefiis, ab co fins' (nca Marq, 323, nuto 8). The MS. has 
'rfitMf ad comitjum.' If Wo ndopt Uktt with Hirsclifold and Jordan, Wft 
are n»fc on that .leoonnt committed to the tahef uorreotcd in Pnu>ji., 
that it was oil this day and M.iy i^-i that the Rex flod after ^ncriRcing in 
mtnitio (see Harttuaan, Eiim, KuL i6a full.). The queatiou will be dia- 
cussed under Feb. 24. 

* Rnm. Chronsl. p. 341 ; StaatsrschI, iii. 375. 

' Qnius, 2. toi ' Coinitia cirlata quao biii Ja anno teBtamentia faoiendis 
deatinata crant.' Cp, MAine, Ancitni Zaw, 199, 

* It may have been of Etruscan origin : Miiller-Deockfi, Elruslter, n. aofi. 
A speoinl kitxd tif (uba Eeems to havo been used at funerals : Gell. JT. A. 
so. 3 ; Marq. li'ltufleben, i, 341. 

* For the military use, Liv. ii. 64. Tliey werti also us(?d in saeris 
Scsliaribus Paul. 19, s. v. Aruiilustrium. Wissowa (rf* Fmia Jtv) mentions 
ft rclitf in ivhitb tho Salji are preceded by {uhicines laUreati (publiahed in 
St. PetBrsbui'gh by E. Seliulze, 1873:. 
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[^veligious ceremonies; and as the comitia airiufa was an 
ass«mlily both for military and religious objects, this would 
suit woJl with Moranisoii's idea of the object of the luBtratioii. 
The Tubilustrium was tlie day on which these instruments, 
which were to be used at the meeting of the comitia on the 
following day, were purified by the sacrifice of a lamb. 
Of the Atrium Sutorium, where the rite took place, we know 
nothing. 

There are some words at the end of Veriius' note in the 
Praonestine Calendar, wlntli, as Mommsen has pointed out', 
come in abruptly and look ns if something had dropped out : 
' Lutatius quideni clavam earn ait esse in minis Pala[ti ijncensi 
a tJallia repertam, qua Eomulus urbem inauguraverit' This 
dura must be the liltius of Komulus, mentioned by Cicero''', 
which was found on the Palatine and kept in the Curia 
Srtliorum. We cannot, however, see clearly what Verrius or his 
excerptor meant to tell us about it ; there would seem to have 
been a confusion between liiuus in the sense of bacuhtm and 
lUuus in the sense of a iuha incurva. The latter was in use 
•tiH well as th3 ordinary straight tubu^ ; in yJiape it closely 
resembled the dava of the augur, and perhaps the resemblance 
led to the notion that it was the dava of Komulua and not 
a tuba which was this day purified with the other tulae. 

We can learn little or nothing from the calendar of this 
month about the origin of Mai-s, and we have no other sufficient 
evidence on which to base a satisfactory conjocture. But from 
the cults of the month, and partly also from those of October, 
we can see pretty clearly what ideas were prominent in his 
worship even in the early days of the Roman state. They Were 
chiefly two, and the two were closely coiinected. He was the 
Power who must be specially invoked to procure the safety of 
crops and cattle ; and secondly, in his keeping were the safety 
and success of the freshly-enrolled host with its armour and its 
trumpetis. In short, he Avas that deity to whom the most 
ancient Koniams looked for aid at the season when all living 
thingsi, man included, broke into fresh activity. He repre- 

' C. /. L, 313. He is of opinign that tlie note waa among those ' non tsin 
A Vorrio seriptss quaia male ex scHptla eius Mcerptas.' 

■ de Uiv. i. I-}. 30. " Vari'o, £,i. 5. gt. 
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sents the characteristics of the early Boman more exactly 
than any other god ; for there are two things which we may 
believe with certainty about the Roman people in the earliest 
times — (i) that their life and habits of thought were those of 
an agricultural race ; and (2) that they continually increased 
their cultivable land by taking forcible possession in war of 
that of their neighbours. 



MENSIS APRILIS. 

There can hardly be a doubt that this month takes its name, 
not from a deity, but from the verb aperio ; the etymology is 
as old as Varro and Verrius, and seems perfectly natural'. 
The year was opening and the young corn and the young 
cattle were growing. It was therefore a critical time for crops 
and herds; but there was not much to be done by man to 
secure their safety. The crops might be hoed and cleaned^, 
but must for the most pai-t be left to the protection of the gods. 
The oldest festivals of the month, the Eobigalia and Fordicidia, 
clearly had this object So also with the cattle ; ovcs lustrantur, 
say the rustic calendars ' ; and such a lustratio of the cattle 
of the ancient Romans survived in the ceremonies of the 
Parilia. 

Thus, if we keep clear of fanciful notions, such as those of 
Huschke*, about these early months of the year, which he 
seems to imagine was thought of as growing like an organic 
creature, we need find no great difficulty in April, We need 
not conclude too hastily that this was a month of purification 
preliminary to May, as February was to March. Like February, 
indeed, it has a large number of dies nefasti *, and its festivals 

' Varro, L. L. 6. 33 ; Censorinus, a. ao. Verrius Flaccus in the heading 
to April in Fasti Praen. : . . . ' quia fruges ilores animaliaque et maria et 
terras aperiuntur.' Mommsen, diron. 22a. Ovid quaintly forsakes the 
scholars to claim the month for Venus (Aphrodite), Fasti, 4. 61 foil. I do 
not know why Mr. Granger should call it the boar-month (from aper), 
in his Worship of the Romans, p. 294. 

* Segetes runcari, Varro, R. R. i. 30. Columella's instructions are of the 
same kind (11. a). 

' C. I.L. a8o. * Rom. Jahr, 216. 

' Februaiy has thirteen, all but two between Kal. and Ides. The Nones 
and Ides are N*. April has thirteen between Nones and 22nd ; or fourteen 
if we include the 19th, which is N* in Caer. The Ides are N", Nones N. 
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are of a cathartic character, while March and May have some 
pointa in common ; but beyond this we cannot safely ventura 
The later Romans would hardly have connected April vvith 
Venus \ had it been a sinister month ; it was not in April, but 
in March and May, that weddings were ill-omened. 

We may note the prevalence in this month of female deities, 
or of those which fluctuate between male and female — a sure 
sign of antiquity. These are deities of the earth, or vegetation, 
or generation, such as Tellus, Pales, Ceres, Flora, and perhaps 
also Fortuna, Hence the month became easily associated in 
later times with Venus, who was originally, perhaps, a garden 
deity ^, but was overlaid in course of time with ideas brought 
from Sicily and Greece, and possibly even from Cyprus and the 
East. Lastly, we may note that the Magna Mater Idaea found 
& suitable position for her worship in this month towards the 
end of the third century b. c. 



Kal. Ape. (Apbil i), F. 
vekeralia : ludi- (peiloc.) 
Note in Praen. : * feequektee huliebes supplicamt toh- 

lUNAE VIRILI, HUMILIOBES ETIAM IN BALIHEIS, QTJOD IN IIS 
EA FABI£ COBPOb(is] UTtqUB VIBI MUDAMTUB, QUA FEMINAEUJi 
GBATIA DESIDEBATVIt.' 

Lydus* seems to have been acquainted mth this noteof Verrius 
in the Fasti of Prseneste ; if so, we may guess that some words 
have been omitted by the man who cut the inscription, and 

' See tlio fragmontary headiug to the aionUi in Fasti Praen. ; Ovid, I. c. ; 
Ly*]U3, 4. 45; TutelA Yeneru, in rustic caleadars ; Yeti&rnlia (April t\ 
Phi1oca)u3, 

' Varro, R. E. i, i. 6: 'Item ndveneror Minorvara et Venerem, qnan«ni 
unius pri>curatio oliveti, altoriQS horforum.' Cp. L. L. 6. so 'Quod turn 
(Aiag. 19) dedicata aedes at horti et deae dicantur ac turn flant feriati 
holUores.' Cf. Preller, Myth. i. 434 foil. Tlie oldest Venus-tempte! was in 
the low ground of the Circus Muxitnus (b.c, S95). Venua, like Ceres, may 
have been an old RoroHn deity of the plebs, but slie never entered into 
the StAte-wotahip in early timea, Mjicrob. r, ja, la quotes Cinciua 
{de Fmtis) and Varro to prove thnfc aho had originally nothing to do with 
April, and that there was no dies/estus or insiepie sacrificiiim in her honour 
during tho month. 

' 4. 45 Tais roiwv KokdrSai^ awpikXiatt al trtuval fviaofSn' vwJp Aputvolat xai 
^100 aijtpparoi fTitunv rilv 'AppoStnjv' ai Si Toif -wkijSovt ywaixts in Tor? tuiv 
AvSptiiv HaXavcioii i\oiovTo, vplii $tp<ar(iai' aiiT^i /a'pirit^ itrrtftftivatj k.t,K. 
Cp. Macrob, J. I». 15, 

£ 2 
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we sliould insert with Mommsen \ after 'supplicant/ the worda 
' honestiores Teneii Verticordiae.' If wa compare the passage of 
Lydus with the name Veneraha given to this day in the 
calendar of Philocalus, we may guess that the cult of Yenus on 
April I came into fashion in late times among ladies of rank, 
while an old and gross custom waa kept up by the humiliorea 
in honour of Fortuna Virilism This seems to be the most 
obvious explanation of the concurrence of the two f»o'^*iessea 
on the Sfimo day j they were probably identified or amalgamated 
under the Empire, for example by Lydus, who does not mention 
Fortuna by name, and seems to confuse her woi-sbip on this 
day with that of Venus. But the two are still distinct in 
Ovid, though no seems to show gome tendency to amal- 
gamation K 

Fortuna Virilis, thus worshipped by the women when 
bathing, would seem from Ovid to have be&n that Fortuna 
who gave women good luck in their relations with men*. 
The custom of bathing in the men's baths may probably be 
taken as some kind of histnvtion, mors especially aa the women 
were adorned with myrtle, which had purifying virtues ^ How 
old this curious custom was we cannot guess. Plutarch* 
mentions a temple of this Fortuna dedicated by Servius 
Tullius ; but there was a strong tendency, as we shall see later 
on, to attribute all Fortuna-cults to this king. 

The Venus who eventually supplanted Poiiuna is clearly 
Venus Verticordia"^, whose earliest temple was founded in 
114 B. c, in obedience to an injunction of the Sibylline hooka, 
after the discovery of incest on the part of three vestal virgins, 
' quo facilius virginum mulierumque mens a libidine ad pudici- 

1 a I. L. 31S. 

^ We shall find some reason for believing that in the early Bepubllcaa 
period new culta camo in rather through plebeian than patrician agency 
(see below, on Cerealia). But in the period of the new nobilitaa the 
lower olasses Hoem rather to ha-vc held to their own cults, while the upper 
eociftl stratum was more raady to accept new onei. See below, on 
April 4, for the conditions of such acceptance. The tendency is to few 
explained by the wide gind increasing spheie of the foreign relations of 
tliti Senatorial goveinment, 

* Fasti, 4. 133-164, 

* Ovid, 1. c. 149 foil. 

' Robertaon Smith, Bttiffton (tfthe Semites, p 456. 

" Quaesi, Rom, 74. 

' Ovid, 1. c, 4. 160 ' Inde Yenas verso nominn oorde tenet.' 
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tiam oonverteretur^' Macrobius insists that Venus had originally 
no share in. the worship of this day or moQth ' ; she muat 
therefore have been introduced into it bs a foreigner. Eobert- 
son Smith ' has shown some ground for the conjecture that 
eh.& was the Cyprian Aphrodite (herself identical with the 
Semitic Astarte), who came to Kome by way of Sicily and 
Latium. For if Lydus can be trusted, tlie Eoman ceremony 
of April I was found also in Cyprus, on the same day, with 
variations in detail. If that be so, the addition of the name 
Verticordia ia a curious example of the accretion of a Roman 
cult-title expressive of domestic morality on a foreign deity of 
questionable reputation *. 



PEn>, NoN. Apr. (Apjul 4). C. 

matr[i] mag[nae]. (mafp.) 
ittdi megaiesiaci. (philoc) 

Note in Praen. : lcdi m[atri] i>[eiim] m[agnae] i[daeae]. 

MEOAIESIA VOCANTUB QLTOI* EA DEA MEQALE AFPELLATUIt. 
NOBILIUM MUTlTATIOSliB CENAKUM SOLITAE SUNT FRE;- 
QUBNTEB FIEBT, qVOD MATER MAGNA EX tlBBIS BIBULLINIS 
AECESSITA LOCUM MDTAViT EX PUBYGIA BOUAU. 

Tho introduction of the Magna Mater Idaea into Borne can 
only be briefly mentioned here, as being more impoi-tant for 
the history of religion at Kome than for that of tho Koman 
religion. In b. c, 204, in acoordaiiee with a Sibylline oracle 
which had previously prophesied that the presence of this deity 
alone could drive the enemy out of Italy, the sacred stone 
representing the goddess arrived at Eome from Pessinus in 
Phrygia'. Attains, Kijig of Pergamus, had acquired this 
territory, and now, aa a faithful friend to Eome, consented to 
the transportation of the stone, which was received at Eome 
with enthusiasm by an excited and now hopeful people*. 

^ Auat, de Aedibua sacrtB, p, s8. About a century earlier a. st^itue of this 
Venus was said, to have b«ea ereuled [Vol. Max. 8, 15. la; Plin. S.N. 7, 
120}, SB Wissoiva pointed out iu his Esaay, ' de Veneris Simulncris,' p. la. 

' See nboTe, p, 67, note 2, 

* Eeligion /if the f^emiiiii, p. 450 foil, * Preller, i. 446. 

• Livjr, ag. 10 luid 14 *, Ovid {Fastf, 4. 359 foil.) has) a fandful edition 
of the story wlucli wvLl illustrates thu charnutcr of hia worlf, and that of 
the legend-mongers ; cp. Preller, ii, 57. 

" Freller, ii. 55, 
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Scipio was atjout to leflTO with his army for Africa ; a fine 
liar>'est followed ; Hanniljal was forced to evacuate Italy the 
D6xt year ; and the goddess did eveiything that was expected 
of her '. 

The stone was deposited in the temple of Victory on the 
Palatine on April 4 ^ The day was made a festival ; though 
no Eomnn festival occure hetween the Kalends and Nones of 
any month, the rule apparently did not hold good in the case 
of a foreign worship ', Great care was taken to keep up the 
foreign character of tlie cult. The name of the festival was 
a Oreek one (Megalesia), as Cicero remarked * ; all Romans 
were forbidden by a senatua consultum to take any part in the 
service of the goddess *. The temple dedicated thirteen years 
later on April 10° seems to have been frequented by the 
nobilitas only, and the custom of giving dinner-parties on 
April 4, which is well attested, was confined to the upper 
classes'', while the plebs waited for its festivities till the 
ensuing Cerealia. The later and more extravagant develop- 
ments of the cult did not come in until the Empire*. 

The story told by Livy of the introduction of the goddess is 
an interesting episode in Roman history. It illustrates the 
far-reacliing policy of the Senate in enlisting Eastern kings, 
religions, and oracles in the seiTice of the state at a critical 
time, and also the curious readiness of the Roman people to 
believe in the efficacy of cults utterly foreign to their own 
religious practices. At the same time it shows how careful 
the government was then, as always, to keep such cults under 
strict supervision. But the long stress of the Hannibalic War 
had its natural effect on the Italian peoples ; and less than 



' Plin, 1/. Jf. 18. 16; Arnobius, 7, 49. ' L'tJ) ag. iO| H- 

' See above, Introduction, p. 7. 

' tis Ilantsp. Resp. la. 24 ' Qui utii Judi ne verbo qiiidem appt^lkntui' 
Latino, ut vocabulo ipso et appetita religio exteina et Matria Magnao 
nomine suseopta deoliiretur.' 

' Dion. Hftl. a. 19. A vei-y intereating passage, in which, among other 
cnmmeiits. the historian points out that in receiving the goddess the 
Kumans eliminated BiroffOf -rtp^pftfur la&ixijv, 

' Atlat, de Aedihus sacris, pp. 22 and 49. 

' Gell. tB,2. rr [pntricii) ; cp. a. 24. a (principes civitatis). Cp. Lydiia, 
4- +S i Vortius' note in Prjten., '^Nobiliu.m mutilationes cenariun eoiitao 
fcuiit froquentur fieri,' &.c. 

' See Marq. 370 foil. The Ludi evonlually extended from tlio 4tl» to 
the lolli iuclUiiiVEi {C. l.L. 314:. 
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twenty years later the introduction of the Bacchic orgies 
forced the senate to strain every iiei-ve to count&mct a serious 
danger to the national religion and morality, 

XVII Kal. Mai. (Apeil 15). i?. 

FOED[ICIDIAl'. (CAER. MAFF. VAT. PKAEN.) 

This 18 beyond doubt one of the oldest sacrificial rites in the 
Eoman religion. It consisted in the slaughter of pregnant 
cows [hordae or fordae), one in the Capitol and one in eaeh of the 
thirty curiae''; ue. one for tho state and the rest for each 
of its ancient divisions. This was the first festival of the 
mriae; the other, the Fornacalia, will be treated of under 
February 1 7, The cows were offered, as all authorities agree, 
to Tellus^, who, as we shall see, may be an indigltation of 
the same &arth power represented by Ceres, Bona Dea, Dea Dia, 
and other female deities, The unborn calves were torn by i 
attendants of the virgo vestalis maxima from the womb of the 
mother and burnt *, and their ashes were kept by the Vestals 
for U90 at the Parilia a few days later ''. This was the first 
ceremony in the year in which tho Vestals took .an active part, 
and it was the first of a series of acts all of which are connected 
with the fruits of the earth, their growth, ripening and 
hari^esting. The object of burning the unborn calves seems 
to have been to procure the fertility of the corn now growing 
in the womb of mother earth, to whom the sacrifice waa 
offered ^ 

1 Or Hordicidia, Fest. loa ; Hordicalia, Tarro, R. R. a. 5. 6 ; Fordicalia, 
Lydus, 4. 49, ' Forda ferens bog eat fecundaque, dicta ferendo,' Ovid, Fasti, 
4.631. 

' Ovid, 1. c. 635 'Pars cadit area lovis. Tur deiiits curia TJiccaa 
Accipit, et Is-rgo sparsa craore mndet.' Cp. Varro, L. L. 6. 15, Prcller, 
ii, &, understandii Ovid'a 'pars' as moaDing more than one cow. 

' Ovid, 1, c. 633 ' Nttno gi-avidum pecUB oat, gi'avidaei nunc sotnine 
terrae ; Telluri plenac rictima plena datur.' 
' Ovid, ]. c. 637 

Ast Mbi viaeeribue vitulos rapuere miniatri, 

SectflquB fmiioaia exta dedere focis, 

Igne ereinat vilulos quae luitu maiima "Virgo, 

Lueo PaJia pnpulua piiLgt.'! ut ilLci oinls. 

' See JjeloW, p. 83. 

* Thia appi^ard plainly in Ovid's account (Fluff, 4. 633 foil.), and also iu 

that of Lydus (4, 49) ; n-ffi rd truriSpifta itwlp f uettj^iqs UpfiTtvoi'. Both doiiblleas 

drew on Varro. Lydna adds one <.>r Iwo particulai^, that tlic df)X"p<i: (?) 
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Many cliarms of this sacrificial kind have been noticed by 
vaiious writers; one may be mentioned here which was 
described by Sir John Barrow, when British Ambassador in 
China in 1S04, In a spring festival in the temple of Eartli, 
a huge porcelain image of a cow was carried about and then 
broken in pieces, and a number of small cows taken from inside 
it and distributed among the people as earnests of a good 
season \ This must be regarded as a survival of a rite which 
was no doubt originally one of the same kind as the Roman, 



III Id. Ape. (Apbil ii). N. 

On this day" the oracle of the great temple of Foituna 
Primigenia at Praeneste was open to suppliants, as we learn 
from a fragment of the Praenestine Fasti. Though not 
a Eoman festival^ the day deserves to be noticed here, as this 
oracle was by far the most renowned in Italy. The cult of 
Portuna will be discussed under June 24 and Sept, 13, It does 
not seem to be known whether the oracle was open on these 
days only j see S. Peter in Mi/tJt, Lox, s. v, Fortiina, 1545. 



xjii Kal. Mai. (Aphil 19). IP. 

CEKflALIA]. (CAEE, MAIT. PllAEK, ESQ.) 
CERKBI LIBEHO (lIBEBAe) ESg. 

Nolo ; All the days from lath to igtb are marked ludi, ludi 
Cer., or ludi Oeriales, in Tusc Maff. Praen. Vat., taken 
together: loid. Coreri in Esq., where the i8th only is 
preserved : loedi C in Caer. Philocalus has Cerealici c. m. 
(cireenses missus) xxiv on isth and 19th. 

The origin of the ludi Cereales, properly so called, cannot be 
proved to be earlier than the Second Punic War. The games 



scftUcred flowers among the people in the theatre, and went !n pi'oceasion 
outside tlio city, i:ifwri(i(.>iiig to Dcinwter tti particular stations; but he 
may be confusing tbis festival with the AtnbllrValia. 

• See MAranhnrdt, liyih. Forsch. 190 ; cp. Frazer, (J. B. W. 43. 

' Fasti Praen.; C.l.L. 235, and Mommsen'a note (where Apr. is mis- 
jn-ittted Au^.y '[Hoc biduo sacrifie;]ium niaximam Fortunae Prim[i]g. 
ulro eoiiim die oraulum patot, Xlviri vitulum I,' 
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first appear aa fully established in b,c. zoz ', But from the fact 
that April 19 is marked OER in largo letters in the calendars 
we may infer, with Mommsen ^, that there was a festival in 
honour of Ceres as far back as the period of the monai'chy. 
The question therefore arises whether this ancient Ceres was 
a native Italian deity, or the Greek Demetei* afterwarda known 
to the Komans as Ceres. 

That there was such an Italian deity is placed almost boyotid 
doubt by the name itself, vfhich all authorities agree in 
connecting with cerus = genius, and with the cerfus and 
cerfia of the great inscription of Iguvium'. The verbal form 
seems clearly to be ereare* ; and thus, strange to say, we 
actually get some definite aid from etj'niology, and can safely 
see in the earliest Ceres, if we recollect her identification with 
the Greek goddess of the earth and its fruits, a deity presiding 
over or representing the generative pow^ers of nature. We 
cannot, however, feel sure whether this deity was originally 
feminine only, or masculine also, as Arnobius seems to suggest'. 
Judging from the occurrence of forms such as those quoted 
above, it is quite likely, as in the case of Pales, Liber, and 
othera, that this nuraon was of both sexes, or of undetermined 
SOX, So anxious were the primitive Italians to catch the ear 
of their deities by making no mistake in the ritual of addi-essing 
them, that there' was a distinct tendency to avoid marking their 
sex too distinctly ; and phrases such as 'sive mas sive femina,' 
'si deus si dea,' are familiar to all students of tho Roman 
religion ^ 

We may be satisfied, then, that the oldest Ceres was not 
simply an importation from Greece, It is curjougj however, 

^ Lit. 30. 39; Friedlander in Marq. 500; Mommaon, MUnewesffn, p. 64a, 
note ; Slaatsrucht, i, 536. 

" 0, 1. L, 358. 

' In the Salian hymn duomis cervs = ermiw bonus (of Janua); cf. Varra, 
L. L. 7. a6 ; Mommbe]i, UitleritaUschff Bkileklmi, 133. See artielea cerus 
(WiBaoWn) and Geres (Birt) in Myth, Lex. ; Biicheler, Umbrica, 80 and gg, 

* ' Ceres a croando dictn,' Serv^. Georg. r. 7, It ia worth noting that in 
Noniua Marcollus, 44, ctrrili =^ larvaii, where ctrus aeema to mean a gliost. 
If so, we have a good exam).>le af a eommoii origin of ghosts and goda in 
the animistic ideas tjf eiii-ly Italy, 

' Amob. 3. 40, quoting ono Ctieaiu», wlif> followed Etrusoan toa.ch'>ag, 
and lield that Ctn'e8 = 0euius lovitilitj, ct Palea. Se« Prellcr-Jordan, i. 81. 

* Pieller- Jordan, i, 6a. Theywert not ovencyrtaiu whether the Gcniu$j 
Urbia was masculine or Ceniinino; Seiv. Acn. s, 351. 
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that Ceres is not found exactly where we should expect to find 
her. viz. in the ritual of the Pratrea Arvales '. Yet this very 
fact may throw further light on the primitive nature of Ceres. 
The central figure of the Arval ritual was the nameless Dea 
Dia ; ami in a ritual entirely relating to the fruits of the earth 
we can fairly account for the absence of Ceres by supposing 
that she is there repi-esented by the Dea Dia — in fact^ that the 
two are identical \ No one at all acquainted with Italian ideas 
of the goda will be surprised at this. It is surely a more 
reasonable hypothesis than that of Biii, who thinks that an 
old name for seed and bread (i.e. Ceres) was transferred to the 
Greek deity who dispensed seed and bread when she was 
introduced in Rome ^ It is, in fact, only the name Ceres that is 
wanting in the Arval ritual, not the nunien itself; and this 
is leas surprising if wo aasume that the names given by the 
eiu'liest Romans to supernatural powers were not fixed but 
variable, representing no distinctly conceived pereonalities ; 
in other words, that their religion was pandaemonic rather than 
polytheistic, though with a tendency to lend itself easily to tho 
influence of polytheism. We may agree, then, with Preller*, 
tliat Ceres, with Tellus, and perhaps Ops and Acca Larentia, are 
dilferent names for, and aspocts of, the numon whom the Arval 
brothers e;dled Dea Dia. At the same time wo cannot entirely 
exijluiii why the name Ceres was picked out from among these 
to repre.gent the Greek Dcmeter. Souie light may, however, 
be thrown on this point by studying the early history of the 
Ceres-cult, 

The firat temple of Cores w^as founded, according to tradition, 
in consequence of a famine in the year 496 b. c, in obedience 
to a Sibylline oracle'. It was at the foot of the Aventine, 
by the Circus Maximu!? ", and was dedicated on April 19, 493, 
to Ceres, Liber and Libera, representing Demeter, Dionysus, 



' Honzen, A^ta Fr. Arv^ p. 48. In later times Cores took the place of 
Mftrs at the Ambarviilia, under Greek influence. 

* So Hensjen, I.e. and his Introduction, p. ix. 

' JSfyfA. Ler. s.T. Ceies, E61, He does not, however, dogtnaiizc, and has 
little to adduce in favour of his opinion, save the statement of Serviua 
(Gforg. I. 7) that ' Subini Cererem Faiiem appellant.' 

* Preller-Jordan, ii. 36. 

° Aust, de Aedibm, pp^ 5 and 40. Preller-Jordan, ii. 38. 

* Btlt {Myth. Lex. 86a) gives the auihurities. 
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and PersepLone '. Thus from the outset the systematized cult 
of Cerea in the city waa not Roman but Greek. The temple 
itself was adorned iu Greek style instead of the Etrusean usual 
at this period ^ How is all this to be accounted for? 

Let us notico in the fii'st place that from the very foundation 
of the temple it ia in the closest way connected with the plebs. 
The year of its dedication is that of the first secession of the 
pleba and of the establishment of the tribuni and aediles 
plebia'. The two events are aSnnected by the fact, repoiitedly 
stflted, that any one violating the sacrasmictttas of the tribune 
was to be held sacer Cereri* ; we are also told that the lines 
imposed by tribunes were spent on this temple '. It was under 
the care of the plebeian aediles, and was to them what the 
temple of Saturnus was to the quaestors". Its position was in 
the plebeian quarter, and at the foot of the Aventine, which 
in B, c. 456 is said to have become the property of the 
plebs '. 

Now it can hardly be doubted that the choice of Ceres (with 
her fellow deities of the (rkts), as the goddess whose temple 
should serve as a centre for the plebeian community, had some 
definite meaning. That meaning must be found in the tradi- 
tions of famine and distress which we read of as immediately 
following the expulsion of Tarquiuiua. These traditions have 
often been put aside as untrustworthy", and may indeed be so 
in regard to dekvils ; but thero is some reason for thinking 
them to have had a foundation of fact, if we can but accept the 
other tradition of the foundation of the temple and its connexion 



' The trias of itself would prove tlie Greek origin : cf, Kuhfuldt, de 
Cdfiiioli^, p. 77 foil. 

* Plln. H. N, 35. 154. Tbe names of two Greek artists were inscribed 
on the temple. 

' MommBcn, Siaatsrecktf ii.^ 468, note. 

' Dion, Hal. 6. 89 ; ro. 43; Li v. 3. 55 says sflcer lorf, but the property 
was to ha sold af; the temple of Corea, Li her, and Libera. The corn- 
stefller also was Fatcr Cef«t, 

* Liv. 10. =3 ; S7. 6 ; 33. 35. 

* Mommson, Hid. i. 284, note. Cp. Schwegler, RSm. Gesck. ii. S75, 
note 3, who thinks of an (itjfijtum plehi.i tliuro. Sco also i. 606 and ii. 378, 
note 3. According to Ltv. 3, 55 senatiia conaulta had to bo ijleposittid in 
tliia trmplt). 

' Burn, Eomi and the Cafiipagna, p. 304 ; Liv. 3. 31 and 3a &a. ; cp. 
la 31. 
' e. g. by lliaii, vol. i, p. 160. 
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with the plaba. It 13 hkely enough that under Tarquinius the 
population was increased by 'outsiders' employed ou his great 
buildinga. Under pressure from the attack of enemies, and 
from a sudden aristocratic reaction, this population, we may 
guess, was thrown out of work, deprived of a raison d'etre, and 
starved ' ; finally rescuing itself by a secession, which resulted 
in the institution of its officers, tribunes and aediles, the latter 
of whom seem to have been charged with the duty of looking 
after the corn-supply ', 

How the corn-supply was cai-ed for we cannot tell for certain; 
but here again is a tradition which fits in curiously with what 
we know of the temple and its worship, though it has been 
rejected by the superfluous ingenuity of modern German 
criticism. Livy tells us that in B. c. 492, the year after the 
dedication of the temple, corn was brought from Eti'uria, 
Cumae, aixd Sicily to relievo a famine \ We are not obliged 
to believe in the purchase of corn at Syracuse at so early 
a date, though it 13 not impossible ; but if we remember 
that the decorations and ritual of the temple were Grreek 
beyond doubt, we get a singular confirmation of the tradition 
in QutUne which has not been sufficiently noticed. If it was 
founded in 493, placed under plebeian officere, and closely 
connected with the plebs ; if its rites and decorations were 
Greek from the beginning ; we cannot afford to discard a tradi' 
tion telling us of a commercial connexion with Greek cities, 
the object of which was to relieve a stai-ving plebeian 
population. 

And surely there is notlxing strange in the supposition that 

• Schwegler, R. G. i. 783 foil. 

' Mommsen, Slaatsreckt, ii," 468, note 2, is doutitful as to tlie date of the 
ewra annanae of the plebeian aediles. But Plin. ff^ N. 18. 3. 15 attributes 
it to an uedilo ofearlier date th&u Spuriua Maelius (b.c. 43B) ; and though 
the Consuls mtiy have hsid tLe genefal Buperviflioti, the immedUt-e cut'a, 
as far as the plebs waa concerned, would surely lie with their ofBeers. 
Two points should be borne in mind h«ro — (i) that the plebeian popula- 
tion to be relieved would bo 11 surplus population icithin the city, not the 
farmer-population of tho cowntiy ; (a) that it would proljahly be easier 
to transport corn by soa than by landj a» roads were few, and enemies all 
around. 

' Dion. IInl. 7. 1, exposes the absurdity of Roman annalists in attributing 
the corn-supply to Dionysiutii ; liut ho himself talks of Gelo. Cp. Ihne, 
i. 160. Ihne diiibelievec the whole story, believiag it to be uopied from 
events which happened long Afterwards. 
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Greek influence gained ground, not so much with the patricians 
who had tlieir own outfit of religious armour, but with the 
plebs who had no share in the sacra of their betters, and with 
the Ettuscan dynasty which faToured the plebs'. We may 
hesitate to assent to Mommsen's curious assertion that the 
merchants of that day were none other than the great patrician 
landholders^; we may rather be disposed to conjecture that 
it was the more powerful plebeians, incapable of holding large 
areas of public land, who turned their attention to commerce, 
and came in contact with tho Greeks of Italy and Sicily. The 
position of the plebeian quarter along the Tiber bank, and 
near the spot where the quaya of Rome have always been, may 
possibly point in the same direction'. 

To return to the Cerealia of April 19. We have still to 
notice a relic of apparently genuine Italian antiquity which 
survived in it down to Ovid's time, and may be taken aa 
evidence that there was a real Roman substratum on which 
the later Greek ritual was superimposed. 

Every one who reads Ovid's account of the Cerealia will be 
struck by his statement that on the 15th it was the practice to 
fasten burning brands to the tails of foxes and set them loose 
to run in the Circus Maximus " : 

Cur igitur missjie vinctia ardentfa tacdis 
Terga ferant volpea, causa docendA miht eat. 

He tells a charming story to explain tho custom, learnt from 
an old man of Carseoli, an Aequian town, where he was 
seeking information while writing tlte Fasti, A boy of twelve 
years' old caught a vixen fox which had done damage to 
the farm, and tied it up in straw and hay. This he .get on 
fire, but the fox escaped and burnt the crops. Hence a law 
at Carseoli forbidding — something about loses, which the 



' Ambi'oacli, Stuiiien, p. JoS. Tradition told that the Tarquinii had 
stored up great quantities of corn in Rome, i.e. had fed their workmen. 
Cp. Liv. I. 56 and 3. 9. 

* Mommsen, B, H , bk. i. ch. 13 fln. 

' Sea under August 13 (,below, p. rgS) for the parallel foundatinn of the 
temple of Diana oa the Aventine, -which also had a Greek and plebeian 
charftcter, 

* Fasli, 4. 68i fnll. Ovid doos not diHtinotlf say that the fuXAS w«re let 
loose in the Circus, but seems to imply it 
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corruption of the MSS, has obscured for ua'. Then he 
concludes : 

Utque luat poenaa gens hae«, 0«rinIibua anlel: ; 
Quoque madn sogDt«s pcrdidit, ip^ perit. 

We are, of course, reminded of Samaon burning the corn of 
the Philistines' ; and it is probahle that the story in each case 
IB a myth explanatory of some old practic« like the one Ovid 
describes at Rome. But what the practice meant it is not very 
easy to see. Preller haa bis explanation ready'; it was 
a ' sinnbildliehe Erinneiung' of the rohigo (i, e. 'red fox '), which 
was to be feared and guarded against at this time of year. 
Mannhardt tliinks rather of the corn-foxes or corn-spirita of 
Franco and Germany, of which he gives many instances ^. K 
the foxes were corn spirits, one does not quite see why they 
should have brands fastened to their tails ^. No exactly parallel 
practice seems to be forthcoming, and the fox does not appear 
elsewhere in ancient Italian or Greek folk-tales, as far as I can 
discover. All that can be said la that tbo fox's tail seems to 
have been an object of interest, and possibly to have had some 
fertilizing power*, and some curious relation to ears of corn. 
Prof. Gubernatis believes this tail to have been a phallic 
symbol'. We need not accept his explanation, but we may 
be grateful to him for a modern Italian folk-tale, from the 
region of Leghorn and the Maremma, in which a fox is 
frightened away by chickens which carry each in its beak an 

' ' FiLctum abiit, monitncnta maneiit ; *tnnm vivere captamf 
Nunc (juoqae lex volpem Oarscotanik vetat.' 
Tlie 1)681 MSS. liave 'nflm dioere c>ertAm.' BergJ. conjectured 'nxmque 
ieere captam,' Tliti rertding given above is Adopted from some inferior 
mSS. by n, Peter (Leipzig, 1B89), following Heiueiua and Biese, Mr, S. Q. 
Owen of Ch. CJa., our best authority on the text of Ovid, has kindly- 
sent me the siiggeHtion 7iamqu« ire repsriam, comparing, for the uae of ire, 
Ovid, Am. 3. 6. 20 'aic aeternua eas.' This conjet'tui'e, which occurred 
independently to myself, suita the sense and is close to the reading of 
the best MSS. 

' J. Gl-irnm, Etitihnrdi der Fadis, cclxix (quoted bj' Potcr). Ovid's ex- 
planation is of course wrong; the story is beyond doubt meant to explain 
thb ritual, or a law to which the ritual gave rise, 

' Prellor-Jordan, ii. 43. See under Robigalia. 

* Myth. Fofsch. 107 foil. 

' Ofid'a word is terga, but he must, I think, mcnn ' tails.' 

■ Mannhardt, op. cit. 185. Cp. Prazer, Golden Baugh, i. 408 ; ii. 3 and a8 
(for foi'titizing power of tail). 

' ZBologktii M\jthQlogyj ii. 138. 
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ear of millet ; the fox is told that these ears are all foxes' tails, 
And runs for it. 

Here we must leave this puzzle " ; but whoever cares to read 
Ovid's lines about his journey towards his native Pelignian 
countiy, his turning into the familiar lodging — 
HoBpitis Atitiqui HoLitas intmvimuii aedos, 

and the talea he heard there — among them that of the fox — 
will find them better worth reading than the greater part of 
the Fasti. 

XI Kal. Mai, (Aph. 21). IP.= 

PAE[ILIA\ (CAEB, ItAJF. PEAXK.) 

KOMA COND^ITA] FERIAE COHONATIS OSt[KIBns]. (cAEB.) 

m[aTALISj tJRBlS. CIBCEKSES MISSUS XXIV, (PHILOC.) 

[A note in Praen. is hopelessly mutilated, with the 
exception of the words ignes and peincipio AN[ifi pas- 
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The Parilia*, at once one of the oldest and best attested 
festivals of the whole year, ia at the same time the one whose 
features have been moat clearly explained by the investigations 
of parallels among other races. 

The first point to notice is that the festival was both public 
and private, urban and rustle'. Ovid clearly distinguishes 



' It may "be as well to note that tlio custom of tying some object in 
straw — wheel, pole with cross-piece, mHn who slips out in tune, 4f. — and 
tlien burning it onA ctti-iying it nbout the flelda, is comtnon in Europe 
and elsewhere (Frazet', Q. B. ii. S146 foil,). At tho mmo tiuio animiils jiro 
somotimea buint in a bonfira : e.g. squirrels, cats, fnxes, Ac. (G, B.ii, 283). 
The explanation of Mtinnhardt, adopted by Mr. Frazer, is that they were 
com-ispirits burat as fv {^Iiarui to secure aunahino and vegetation. If the 
foxefl were over really let loose among the fielda, damage miglit occa- 
sionally Ix) done, and stories mighd arise like that of Carssoli, or even 
laws forbidding m. dangerous practice. 

" In C.I.L, 315 this mark is confuftod with those of tho ajrd. 

^ The letters art also appear in a fragment of a lost note in Esq, 
Mommsen quotes Ovid, Fasti, 4. 775, and Tibull. a. 5. 81 for the idea of an 
anniw pastonim beginning on this day. I can find no explauntion of it, 
nstronondcal or other. Dion, Hid. i. 88 calls the day tlio beginning of 
spring, which it eerUinly waa not. 

* For the form of the word -see Mommsen, C. I.L. 315. (lu Varro, L. L, 
6. 15, it is Palilia.) Prollor-Jordaii, i. 416. 

° ■ Pulilia tam privnta quam publica aunt,* Varro, ap. Sohol, in Persium, 
I. 75. St'o on Conipitalio, below, p, 379. 
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ttie two; Hnea 721-^34 deal with the urban featival, 733-782 
With the rustic. Tho explanations whicli follow deal with 
both. Pales, the deity (apparently both masculine and 
feminine') whosa name the festival bears, was, like Faunus, 
a common deity of Italian pasture land. A Palatium was said 
by Varro to have been named after Pales at Keate, in the heart 
of the Sabine hill-coiintry''' ; and though this may not go for 
much, the character of the Parilia, and tho fact that Pales 
is called rustkola, pastorkia, silvkola, &c., are sufficient to 
show the original non-urban character of the deity. He 
(or she) was a shepherd's deity of the simplest kind, and 
survived in Home as little more than a name ° from the oldest 
times, when the earliest invadei*a drove their cattle through 
the Sahine mountains. Hero, then, we seera to have a clear 
example of a rite which was originally a rustic one, and 
survived as such, while at the same tinie one local form of it 
was kept up in the great city, and had become entangled 
with legend and probably altered in some points of ritual. 
We will take the rustic form first. 

Here we may distinguish in Ovid's account* the following 
ritualistic acts. 

J. The Bheep-fold" was decked with green boughs and 
a great wreath was hung on the gate : 



Frondibus et fixis decorontur ovilia ramisy 
Et tegat omata^ longa corona fores. 



With this Mannhardt " aptly compares the like coneomitauts 
of the midsummer fires in North Germany, Scotland, and 
England, In Scotland, for example, before the bonfires were 
kindled on midaummor eve, the houses were decorated with 

' Serv. Geoyg. 3. i : ' Pates . . . dea est pabuH. Hnnc . . . alii, inter quos 
Varro, masaulino genei-e voeant, ub hie Pales.' There can be no bettoi- 
pioof of tlie antiquity of tJie deity in Itnly, 

' i. L. g, 53. 

' TJiere was a Jlamen PaUiiualis (Varro, L. L. 7. 45, and Fest. 345^ and an 
offering Falatitar (Pest. 348), connected with a Diva FaMiia of the Faltitine, 
who may have been tho urban and pontifical form of Pales. 

* Ovid is borne out or supplemented bj' Tibull. a. 5. 8^ foil.; Propert, 
4. 4. 75 falh ; Probufi on Virg. Georff. 3. t ; Dionya. i, 88, Ac, 

' It is noticeably that slieep nlone are mentioned in the ritual as Qvid 
descril**! it. 

" A. W. F. p. 310. Cp, Friuur, a. B. ii. 846 fuTl. 
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foliage brought fi'om the woods '. The custom of decoration 

At special seasons, May-day, mid-summer, hairvest, and Clirist- 
13 even now, with the exception of midsummer, universiil, 
and is probably descended from these ]>rimitive rites, by which 
our ancestors sought in some mj'sterious way to influence the 
workir.g of the powers of vegetation, 

2, At the earliest glimmer of daybreak the shepherd 
purified the sheep. This was done by sprinkling and sweeping 
the fold ; then a tire was made of heaps -of straw, olive- 
branches, and hmrel, to give good omen by the cmckliug, and 
through this apptuently the shepherds leapt, and the flocks 
were driven '■'. For tliia we have, of course, numerous parallels 
from all parts of tlie world. Burning sulpluir was alao used ; 

Caeitilei fiant %'ivo do stilfure fiimi 
Tiivttique fumaDtJ aulfure balot ovis', 

3, After this the shepherd biought ofleringa to Palea, of 
whom there may perhaps have been in the farmyard a rude 
image made of wood * ; among these were baskets of millet 
and cftkes of the same, pails of milk, and other food of appro- 
priate kinds. The meal which followed the shepherd himself 
appears to have shared with Pales \ Then he prays, to the deity 
to avert all evil from himself and his flocks ; whether ho or 
they have unwittingly trespassed on sacred ground and caua^sd 
th<j nymphs or fauni to fly from humsin eyes ; or have dis- 
turbed the sacred fountains, and used branches of a sacred tree 
for secular ends. In these petitions the genuine spirit of Italian 



' Otambers' Jturnat, July, 1843. For the custom in Loadon, Braud, Pup. 

AtitiquititB, p. 307. 

^ So I undorstaud Ovid: but iu line 74a in mediia /oGts miglit ratlier 
indicate H Are in tlie atrittm of the Iluusq, and so Mannhnrdt tiikos it, Iu 
that ease tlie fire over wltich they leaped (line 605) was made later on in 
tlie oereniony. 

' Cp. Hom. Of!, aa. 481 O^ce Sitiov, JP^v, icaicttiv altos, oroe Bi fiot Tvp, 
'Oippa Btfi&iTai /ifyapor, 

* TibuU. a. 5, 38 • Et fftcla agrcsti ligiien ftdw Palea.' Tib, Beems Iifro 
to be tmnfitorriug a rustiu prattice of liiii own day to the Curliest Romnna 
ftf tliB Palatine. But h« mil y be simply indulging hia iniiiginiition ; and 
WB cannot safely conclude that we havo here a i-ude Italian origin of 
anthropnmnrpliic ideas of the gndiS. 

' Ovid, t'astl, 4. 743-746, esp, ' dnpibua reseotis.' We ciin hurdly escape 
the conclusion that thu idea rif the common meal ftbarod wHh the goda 
was a genuine Italian one; it is found hcva, in the TermiuBlia (Oyiii, 
i'uiti, a. 655), mid in tlio worship iif Jupitt-r. Suu un Kept. 13 und F«b. 33, 
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religion — the awe of the unknown, the fear of committing 
unwittingly some act that may bring down wrath upon you — 
is most vividly brought out in spite of the Greek touches and 
names which are introduced. He then goes on to his main 
object* : 

Pelle procul morbos: valeant hominesque gregesque, 
£t valeant vigiles, provida turba, canes. 

Absit iniqua fames. Herbae frondesque suporsint, 

Quaeque' lavent artus, quaeque bibantur, aquae. 
Ubei-a plena premam : referat mihi caseus aera, 

Dentque viam liquido vimina rara sero. 
Sitque salaz aries, conceptaque semina coniunx 

Reddat, et in stabulo multa sit agna meo. 
Lanaque proveniat nullas laesura puellas, 

Mollis et ad teneras quamlibet apta manua. 
Quae precor eveniant : et nos faciamus ad annum 

Pastorum dominae grandia liba Pali. 

This prayer must be said four times over", the shepherd 
looking to the east and wetting his hands with the morning 
dew^ The position, the holy water, and the prayer in its 
substance, though now addressed to the Virgin, have all 
descended to the Catholic shepherd of the Campagna. 

4. Then a bowl is to be brought, a wooden antique bowl 
apparently *, from which milk and purple sapa, i. e. heated 
wine, may be drunk, witil the drinker feels the influence of the 
fumes, and when he is well set he may leap over the burning 
heaps : 

Moxque per ardentes stipulae crepitantis acervos 
Traiicias celeri strenua membra pede'. 

The Parilia of the urbs was celebrated in much the same 
way in its main features ; but the day was reckoned as the 

' Fasti, 4. 763 foil. 

' Four is unusual ; three is the common number in religious rites. 

' ' Con versus ad ortus Die quater, et vivo perlue rore manus.' Ovid may 
perhaps be using ros for tresih water of any kind ; see H. Peter's note 
( Pt. II, p. 70). But the virtues of dew are great at this time of year (e. g. 
May-day). See Brand, Pop. jlnt ai8, and Mannhardt, .4. >r.f. 312. Pepys 
records that his wife went out to gather May-dew ; Diary, May 10. 1669. 

* The word is camella in Ovid, Fasti, 4. 779 ; cp. Petron. Sal. 135, and 
Gell. N. A. 16. 7. 

• Or as Propertius has it (4. 4. 77) : 

'Cumque super raros foeni flammantis accrvos 
Traiicit immundos ebria turba pedes.' 
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birthday of Koiiie, and doubtless on this account it came under 
the influeiice of jjrieatly organization ', It is connected with 
two other very ancient festivals : that of the Pordieidia and 
that of the 'October horse.' The blood which streamed from 
the head of the horse sacrificed on the Ides of October was 
kept by the Vestals in the Penua Vestae, and mixed with 
the ashes of the unborn calves burnt at the Pordicidta ; and 
the mixture seems to have been thrown upon heaps of burning 
bean-straw to make it smoke, while over the smoke and flames 
men and women leaped on the Palatine Hill*. The object 
was of coui-se purification ; Ovid calls the blood, aahos, and 
straw febrna casta, i. e. holy agents of purification, and adds 
in allusion to their having been kept by the Vestals ; 

Teata dabit ■ Veatao munere pwrus erig. 

Ovid had himself taken part in the rite ; had fetched the 
auffimcn, and leaped three times through the flames, bis 
hands sprinkled with dew from a laurel branch. Whether 
the februa were considered to have individually any special 
significance or power, it is hard to say. Mannhardt, who 
believed the ' October horse ' to be a corn-demon, thought that 
the burning of its blood symbolized the renewal of its life 
in the spring, while tiie ashes thrown into the fire signified 
the safe passage of the growing crops through the heat of the 
summer'; but about this so judicious a writer ia naturally 
not disposed to dogmatize. We can, however, be pretty sui'e 
that the purification was supposed to carry with it protection 
from evil influences both for man and beast, and also to aid 
the growth of vegetation. The theory of Mannhardt, adopted 
by Mr. Frazer, that the whole class of ceremonies to which the 




• Ovid, Faslif 4. Bor foil, ; Prop. 4. 4. 73 f Varro, R. if, a. i. 9. Mntiy 
oilier references are collected iu Schwegler, if. G, i. 444, not« i. The 
tradition was c«i-taiiily an nuoit^nl ©tie, and tlio pastoral churaeler of tlie 
rite ia iu keeping with tliiit of thi^ ktgcMid. It ia to I>o noted tliut tbo 
sacrificing priest was originnlly tho Eox Saerorum (Dipnys, i, SB), a fi»et 
whicb itifiy well carry ua bnck to the earliest Koman age. 

' Ovid, Fanti, 4. 733 foU. 'Sanguis eijui sufflmen erit vltulique favillo, 
Tertia res durao culmt-n inane fabae," Whetlier the bonfire was burnt 
on the P&latine Ltself does not Boem cci'tain, but it is a reasonable 
conjecture, 

* Ho points ont (p. 316) that the throwing of bones or burnt pieces of 
an animal into the flaintiii ia commun in northern Europe : hence bon^re 
= bouefirs. 

U 2 
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Pai'iUii clearly belongs, 1. &, tho Eiuiter and Uidsutnniei* ^les 
and Need-fires of central and northern Europe, may best be 
explained as charms to procure sunsljine\ has much to be 
suid for it, but does not seem to find any Bpeclal support in the 
Eoman rite. 

It may be noted in condusion that a ciistom of the same 
kind, and one perhaps connected with a cult of the sun', 
took place not far from Eome, at Mount Soracte ; at what time 
of year we do not know. On this hill there was a worship 
of Apollo Soranus', a local deity, to which was attached 
IV kind of guild of worshippers called Hirpi Sorani, or wolves 
of Soranus' ; and of these we may guess, from the legend 
told of their origin, that in order to aveit pestilence, &c., they 
dressed or behaved thoniselveg like wolves \ Also on a parti- 
cular day, perhaps the summer solstice, these Hirpi ran 
through the flames, ' super ambustam ligni struem ambulaiitea 
non aduruntur V and on this account were excused by a senatus 
consultum from all military or other service. A striking 
parallel with this last feature is quoted by Mannhardt, from 
Mj'sore, where the Harawara are degraded Brahmins who 
act as priests in harvest-time, and make a living by running 
through the flames unhurt with naked soles : but in this case 
there seems to be no animal representation, Ulianuhardt tries 
to explain the Hirpi as dramatic representations of the Corn- 
wolf or vegetation-spirit ''. On the other hand, it is possible 
to consider them as survivals of an original clan who worshipped 



' A. W, F. 316 ; Frazer, G. B. ii. 374 foil. 

' Frollor-Jordan, 1, s68. Soranus is thought to be connected etymolo- 
gically with Sol. With this, however, Dcocke disHgi-ces {Falisker, 96). 

' So called by Virg. jden. 11. 785 andServ. nd loc. Who the deity really 
was, we do not ItnoTT. ApoHo hero had no doubt a C+rneco-Etrusciiii 
orig;in. Deecke (^FaUikcr, 53) thinks of Dis Pat-or or VedioviB ; quoting 
Scrvius' account and explanation of th« cult. That the god was Sabine, 
not Etruscan, ie shown by the word lii)j)i. 

* Or of Soracte, if Soranus = SoractnuB (Deecke). 

* Serv. L c. tells the aetiological tcgoiid. Cp. Plin. jV. i/. 7. n. It hna 
been dealt with fully by Maniihardt, A. W. F. 318 foli. 

' Plin. 1. c. ; Varro fap. Serv. 1. c.) aaaerted that they used a salve for 
their feet which protected them. Tho same thing is said, I boliuve, of the 
Harawara in India. 

' According to Strabo, p. aafi, this fire-ceremony took place in the 
grove of Feronia, at the foot of the hill. Foronia may have been a eorn- 
or harvcat-deity, and of this Maunhardt ninbes all he can. We may at 
least guess that the rite iuQk place at Midsuminer. 
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the wolf as a totem ^ ; a view adopted by Mr. Lang *, who 
compares the ^cflr-maidens of Artemis ot Brauron in Attica. 
But the last word has yet to be said about these obscute 
animalistic rites. 



IX Kal. Mai. (Apr. 33). PP (Gaeh,) tP (Maft.) 
F (Phaen.)' 

VEIN[ALIA1 (CAEB.) VIN[ALIA] (maff. pbaen. es<j.) 

Praen. has a mutilated note beginning io[vi], and ending 

with [com LATlNl BELLO PHEMeIeEMTUK A RDTULIS, QUIA 
MEZENTIUS HEX ETRUs(co]bUM PACISCEBATXTB, SI SUBSHHO 
VESIS3ET, OMNIUM ANNORUlt VlSl FRUCTUM. (Cp. FeStUg, 

65 and 374, where it appeflrg that libations of all new 
wine were made to Jupiter.) 

VENEKI (CAEH.) 

[V_^EKEBI EEUC. [eXTeJa FOETAM COLIJn[amI {aRV.) 

This day was generally known as Vinalia Priora, as distin- 
guished from the Vinalia Eiistica of August ig. Both days 
were believed to be sacred to Venua * ; the earlier one, according 
to Ovid, was the foundation-day of the temple of Venua Eryeina, 
with which he connected the legend of Aeneas and Mezentius. 
But as both Varro and Verriua are agreed that the daya were 
sacred, not to Venus but to Jupiter", we may leave the legend 
alone and content ourselves with asking how Venus came into 
the connexion. 

Tho most probable supposition is that this day being, as 



' Cp, the cult of Zeus Lykaios in Arcadia ; Farnell, Cults ijf the Greek 
States, i. 41. 

' Mulh,, RiiuaJ, and Edigion, ii. aia. 

' This peculiiii- notatioti is common to tliia day and Aug. 19 (the Vinalia 
Eustic.i), and to tli© Porslia (Fub. Bil- Sec Intioduction, p, to. 

* Ovid, Fasii, 4, 877, Saks : ' Cut- igitur Veneris festum Vinnlia dicant, 
Quaeritia?' 

' Varro, L.L. 6. 16; Fest. 6g and 374. The latter gloss is: 'Vinalia 
dicni fesliim habebnnt, qua dio vinum noTum lovi libnbnnt.' O^Id, Fanti, 
4. 899, aflcir tolling the Mezentius story (iilluded to in the note in Piaen.), 
adds 

Tt'iHa dim hinc cni, YinAlia : Iiippiter tllniu 
VtodlQut, et [uAtia gaudet incsse suis. 
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Ovid implies, the dies natalis of one of tbe temples of Venus ', 
the Vinalia also catne to be considered as sacred to the goddesa. 
The date of the foundation was iS i b, c, exactly at a time when 
many new worships, and especially Greek ones, were being- 
introduced into Kome^ That of the Sieiliitn Aphrodite, under 
tlje name of Venus, seems to hay© become at once popular with 
its GraccKS ritns and lascivia maior' ; and the older connexion 
of the festival with Jupiter tended henceforward to disappear. 
It must be noted, however, that the day of the Vinalia Ruatiea in 
August was also the dies natalis of one if not two other temples 
of Venus*, and one of these was as old as the year b. o, 393. 
Thus we can hardly avoid the concliision that there was, even 
at ail early date, some connexion in the popular mind between 
the goddess and wine. The explanation is perhaps to be found 
in the fact that Venus was specially a deity of gardens, and 
therefore no doubt of vineyards *. An interesting inscription 
from Pompeii confirms this, and attests the connexion of Venus 
with wine and gardens^ as it is written on a wine jar " : 

PBESTA MI SIWCEHir[M] ITA TE AMET QUE 
CtTSTODIT OETu[m] VENUS. 

The Vinalia, then, both in April and August, was really and 
originally sacred to Jupiter. The legendary explanation is 
given by Ovid in 11. 877-900. Whatever the true explanation 
may have be&n, the fact can be illustrated from the ritual 
employed ; for it was the Flamen Dialis ' v/ho ' vindemiam 
auspicatus est,' i. e. after sacrificing plucked the first grapes. 
Whether this auspicatio took place on either of the Vinalia has 
indeed been doubted, for even August 19 would hardly seem 

' Ovid, FasH, 4. 871 

Templa frequentart Colltnao proxima portae 
Nuac decet ; a Siculd uotnins coUe tenent. 
He seema io liaye confased this temple with that oa the Capitol (Auat, 
tie Aed-ibua, 23), 
» Liv. 40. 34. 4. 

' Aust, ib. p. 24, Varro wrote a satire ' Vinalia irtpl AiftpoSiaiaiv. ' Plutarch 
(Q. R. 45) confuses Yinalia and Veneialia. 

* Festus, 264 and 265 ; in tlio Vallis Murcia (or Cii-cua maximtis), and 
the lueus Libitinaa. iln 265, xiii Kal. Sept. should be liv.) For tlie 
date of the former iemple, 293 b. C, Liv, 10, 31. 9. 

° Varro, S. R. i. i ; Feat. 265 ; Preller-Jordan, i. 441. 

* C I, Jj. iv, 2776. 

' Varro, L. L. 6. 16, See Mjfiti. Lex. B. v. lappiter, 7114 foil. 
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to suit the ceremony Vairo describes" ; but the fact that it was 
perfoiined by the priest of Jupiter is sufficient for our purpose. 
Of this day, April 23, we may gueea that it was the one on 
which the wine-skins were firafc opened, and libations from 
them made to Jupiter. These are probably the libations about 
which Plutarch" asks 'Why do they pour much wine from the 
templa of Venus on the Veneralia ' (i. e. Vinalia) ? The same 
libaiiona are attested by Yerrius : ' Yinalia diem festuni habe- 
bant quo die vinum novum lovi libabant'*. After the libation 
the wine was tasted, as we learn from Pliny' ; and it seems 
probable that it was brought from the counbry into Kome for this 
purpose only a few days before. Varro has preserved an in- 
teresting notice which he saw posted in vineyards at Tusculum : 
'In Tusculanis hortis {MSS. sortis) est acriptum ; * Vinum no- 
vum ne vehatur in urbem ante quam vinalia kalentur"; i. e. 
wine-growers were warned that the new wine was not to be 
brought into the city until tbo Yinalia had been proclaimed on 
the Nones. It must, however, be added that this notice may 
have had reference to the Vinalia in August ; for Yerrius, 
if he ia riglitly reported by Paulu9°, gives August 19 as tho 
day on which tho wine might be brought into Rome, Paulus 
may be wrong, and have confused the two Yinalia ^ j but in 
that case we remain in the dark as to what was done at the 
Vinalia Euatica, unless indeed we explain it as a rite intended 
to secure the vintage that was to follow against malignant 
influences. This w^ould seem to be indicated by Pliny [N. N. 
18. 284), where he classes this August festival with the 
Kobigalia and Floralia °, and further on quotes Varro to prove 



' Momms&n, C.l.L, 33&, Yindemia ia the grape-harvesi. Hartmann, 
Eom. Kal. 138, differa from Mommsen on this poiut. 

^ (J. R. 45. » Fest. 65. ' H. N. t8. aS^. 

* L. L, 6, 16. Soriia is Mommgon'a vei-y probable emendHtion for sorfi's of 
the MSS. O. Miiller has mms, which ia preferred by Jordan [Piollcr, 
i. igi6). ' S164.. 

' MommEen (C, I. L, 326) thinks that there is no mistake in the gtoss j 
bxit that the Vinalia Rustica represent a later and luiui-ioua f&ahion of 
allowing a whole year to clap»o before tasting the wine, instead of six 
months. From the mintage, however (end of September or beginning of 
October), to August 19 ia not a whole year. S'je under August 19. 

' ' Tria namquo tumpora fructibus motnobant, propter quod institnemnt 
forias dieaque festo9, Eobigalia, Floralia, Vinnlta.' That the ViiiAlia here 
i-eferred to is the August one is clear, nol only frotTi the order of the 
'words, but from vfhat foUowe, dotrn to the end of aw. 289. Sec», aS-j 
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that its object was to appende thd storms (i. e. to be oxpected in 
September). 

As regards the connewon of the Yine-culture with Jupiter, 
it sliould be observed that the god is not spoken of as Jupiter 
Liber, but simply Jupiter ; and though the vino was certainly 
introduced into Italjr from Greece, we need not assume that 
Dionysus, coming with it, was from the beginning attached 
to or identified with Jupiter. The gift of wine might naturally 
be attributed to the great god of the air, light, and heat ; tlie 
Flamen Dialis who ' vindemiam auspicatus est ' was not the 
priest of Jupiter Liber ; nor doea tlie aetiological legend, in 
which the Latins avoid the necessity of yielding their fii-st- 
fmits to the Etrusran tyrant Mejientiua by dedicating them 
to Jupiter, point to any other than the protecting deity of 
Latium '. 

VII Kal. Mai. (Apoil 2 5). W. 

[EOB]IGALIA. (cAER. esq. maff. pbaen.) 

Note in Praen ; feeiae hoeico via ciaitdia ad mtlltathUm v 

NE EOBIOO FRTIMENTIS NOCEAT. SACRIFICIUM ET LUCI CUE- 
^ SORIBUS KAI0RIEU8 MlNOEIBtrSQUE FITINT. FESTUS EST 
PUEKOnUM LENOSIOErM, QUIA PROXIMUS SUPEBIOR MEllE- 
TEICDM EST, 

Eobigo means red rust or mildew which attacks cereals when 
the ear is beginning to be farmed ^, and which is better known 
and more dreaded on the continent than with ua. This 
destructive di^ase is not caused by the sun'a heat, as Pliny " 

to end of 283 deal with the Vinalia priora parenlhelicaUy ] in sZg Pliny 
rotxirna to the Vinalia altera (or rustical, nfter thus clearing the ground 
liy making it clear that the April Vinaliit • nihil ad fructua attinent.' He 
thuu quotes Varro to show thut in August the object is to avert storms 
which might damage the vineyarda. Mommson, C.J. L. 3*6, seemis to 
me to havo misread this passage. 

' Ovid, frtsft, 4. 8■}^ foil. : the I&gotid was an old one, for it is quoted by 
Macrob, (Sat. 3. 5. 10) from Cato's Origines, Sec a.l80 Helm, KuUurpfla>ize>L, 
65 foil., who is, however, in error us to the identiflcation of Jupiter (Liber) 
with Zfvf 'EAEi»flfpK>t. 

^ St»e Columella, a. 12; Plin. Jf.//. iS.gi; andarticle, '■Milinw,' in Encyd, 
Brit. For tivB Iwjtanical character of this parasite see Worthington Smith'a 
Diseases of Fidd and Gartkn Crops, chs, Bi and 33 ; and Hugh MaFmiUan'a 
Biliie Teachings froin Kabire, p. 120 full. 

■' N.TL 18. 2^3: cp. 154. Pliny thought it chiefly t!ie result of dew 
(cf. iiiilrli'w, German inL'lilWa«), and was uot wholly wrong. 
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tells U9 waa the notion of some Italians, but by dam^ acting in 
conjunction with a certain height of temperature, aa Pliny 
hjraself in fact explains it. 

Eobigiis' is the spirit who works in the mildew ; and it hafl 
been conjectured timt he was a form or indigitation of Mara % 
since Tertullian tells us that ' Marti et Kobigini Numa ludos 
instituif. This is quite consistent with all we know of the 
Mara of the farm-w^orship, who is invoked to avert evil simply 
becatiae he can be the creator of it *. The same feature is fouud 
in the worship of Apollo, who had at Rhodes the cult-title 
iiivei^ws', or Apollo of the blight, as elsewhere he is Apollo 
Smintheus, i.e. the power that can bring and also avert the 
pest of fleld-mice. 

Eobigus had a grove of hrs own at the fifth milestone on the 
Via Claudia ; and Ovid relates in pretty verses how, as hy was 
risturning from Nomentum (doubtless by way of his own 
gardens, which were at the junction of the Via Claudia with 
the Via riarainia near the Milvian bridge"), he met the 
Flaraeii Quirinalis with the CJffft of a dog and a sheep to offer 
to the god ', He joined the procession, which was apparently 
something quite new to him, and witnessed the ceremony, 
noting the meri pafcm, the iuris acerra, and the rough linen 
napkin ", at the priest's right hand. He versified the prayer 
which be heard, and which is not unlike that^vhich Cato 
directs the husbandman to address to Mars in the lustration of 
the farm " : 

Aspera Bobigo, parcas Ceri.ilihus Jierbis, 
Et treruat in aumma lovo cacuitieii }iumo. 

* The masc. is no doubt correct. Ovid, Fasli, 4. 907, uses the feminine 
Robigo, but is alone among the older writers ia doing so; aeo Preller- 
Jordan, ii. 44, nok< a. 

' Indigitation is tlio fixing of the toeal action of a god to be invoked, l»y 
moans of his iinme, if I understand rightly KeifFoi-soheiii'a view as given 
by R. Peter in Myth. Lsx, a. v. IndigitAmentn, p. 137. The priest of the 
Kobigalia was the flamen Quirinalis: Quirinus is one form of M.irs. 

' fie Spedaculis, 5. 

* Cato, ii. E. 141 ; Preller-Jordiin, i, 340. 

* Strnbo, 613: see Bn=ch«ir, JpoUo and Mars, p. 6a. 'Epvsiff jf — mildevr, 
of which fpv$ifii) ia the KhodiAii form. 

' See Momnisen'a ingcuiaus explanation in C. I. L. 316, 
' Fasti, 4. 901 foil. The victims had biiBn slain at Rome and in the 
moriiiti^ ; and weru offered at the grove later in the day (see Marq. 184I. 
" Yillis maiitele aotutis (cp. S«rv. Aen, 12. 169). 
' B.R, 141. 
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Til satn aideribus caeli nutrita secuniii 
Creseere, dum iiant falcibiis nptfi, sinas. 

Parce, preoor, acnbrasquo manua a meesibua aufer, 
ifevG nctce cultia : posae nc^core sat eat, ke, 

Ovid llieii asked the ilaraeTi why a dog—nova victhna — was 
Baerificed, and was told that the dangerous Dog star was in the 
[iAScendant^ : 

Est Ounia, Icnriuni dicunt, quo itider^ nioto 

Tiwfcft sitit tellHs, praeoipitHTque seges. 
Pro caiw aiderco cania hiu iiiiponitur arne, 

Et quare pei-udt, nil nisi nomea baLet. 

In this, however, both he and tlie priest were certainly 
mistaken. Siriua does not rise, but disappears on April 25, at 
sunset ; and it is almost certain that the sacrifice of the dog 
had nothing to do with the star. Tho real meAning of the 
choice of victim was miknown both to priest and poet : but 
modern research has made a reasonable attempt to recover it '. 

We are told ' of a sacniice of reddish sucking whelps, and of 
augury made from their exfa, whicli must have been closely 
connected with the Robigalia, if not (in later times at least) 
identified with it. Originally it was not on a fixed day, as 
is proved by an extract from the commentarli pontijictmi quoted 
by Pliny' ; but it is quite possible that for convenience, as the 
rellgio of the urbs got more and more dissociated from the 
agriculture in wliicli it had ita origin, the date was fixed for 
April 25 — the rites of the Eobigalia being of the same kind, 
and the date suittible. The whelps were red or reddish ; and 
from the language of Festus, quoting Ateius Capito, we gather 

' So we may perhaps tranalnte gKo iithre mota : but Ovid certainly 
thought the star roaa (of. 904), Hartmatin expl^ina Ovid's blunder by 
refereneo to Senr. Qearg. i. si8 [Rum. Kal. 153). See also H. Peter, ad loe. 

' Mannhardt, Myifi. Forsdi. 107 foil. 

' Festus, 285 ; Paul. 45. It was outside tho Porta Gatulnria, of which, 
unluckily, nothing ia known. 

* N. H. 18, 14 * Ita est in cppomentariia. pontificnm : AHgnrio cannrio 
agendo dies cdnstitnantur priuaqiism frinininta vaginia (-x&ftiYt et ant«- 
quam in vaginaa perveniant.' For 'ef antequam' we should perhaps read 
' jiec antequam,' The tagina is the sheath which protects the ear and from 
which it eventually protrudes ; and it seems iliat in this stage, which in 
Italy would occur at the uJid of April or beginning of May, the corn is 
pecntiarly liable to 'mat.' (So Virg. Otorg. 1. 151 'Ut mala cuhnos Esset 
rol.go'^ i.e. the stalks including the xagina.) See Hugh Macmillan, 
op. cit. p. 131. 
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tbat this colour wEis supposed to resemble that of the corn wheu 
ripe: 'Eufae canes immotabantur, ut {vugen flamscentcs ad matuo 
ritatem perducerentur ' (p. 285). We should intJeed naturally 
have expected that the rufous colour was thought to resemble 
the red mUdew, as Mannhardt explains it ' ; but we do not know 
for cGrtain that these puppies were offered to Robigus. In any 
case, however, we may perhaps see in them an animal represen- 
tation of 'the corn, and in the rite a piece of 'sympathetic 
magic ' -J the object of which was to bring the corn to its 
golden perfection, or to keep off the robigo, or both. If we 
knew more about the dog-offering at the grove of Robigiis, 
we might find that it too, if not indeed identical with the 
auffitriitm, had a similar intention. 

The red mildew was at times so temblo a scourge that the 
Robigalia must in early Eome, when the population lived 
on the corn grown near tho C5ity, have been a festival of very 
real meaning. But later on it became obscured, and gave way 
to the races mentioned in the note in the Praonestine calendar", 
and under the later empice to the Christian Ufania miiior, the 
original object of which waa also the safety of the crops*. Th« 
agth 13 at present St, Mark's day. 



IV Kal. Mai, (Apr. 28). IP, 
LOEDi floe[ae] (caeb.) ludi flor[ae], (maff. phaew,) 

V Nos. Mai. (Mat 3). C. 

FI,OEAE (VES.). 

On the Intervening days were also ludi (C /. L. 317). 

Note in Praep, (Apr. 28): eouem die aedis florae, <jtrAB 

EEBirS FLORESCENDIS PKAEEST, DEDICATA ESI' PBOPTER STE- 
HILITATEM FRUGUM, 

' Ityfh. Fcm!h. 106. Mr, Frazer ((?. JB. ii. 59 ; ep. i. ^06) takes the other 
view of this and aimilnr sncrilit;e!r, but with Home tiositation. 

' It must bo confeasod that the occun-Bnce of red coltrni- in vEctima 
cannot well be always explnined in this way; e.g. (he red heifer of tho 
liinitiUte!) (NuraW's xis), and the rod oxon of the Egyptinns (Plut. Jsiis and 
Osiris, 31). But iw thiB rite, oecui'riig so close to the Cei'inlin, whenj, tt» 
wa have seen, faxen wpre turned out in the circits tnaxivnts, the colour of 
tho puppies must hnve hn<l soitio menning in rolation to tho growing crops. 

^ ' Ludi curaoribias maiorihus miiioribasciuQ.' What these were ii not 
iinowa ; Mommscn, C. J. L. 317, 

* Usoildr, Rtliyifms^eitbichle, i. 298 full. 
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Hares and goats were let loose in the Circus Maximus on these 
days. Ovid aska Flora : 

Cur tibi pro LibyciB clauduiitur rote ' loAcnis 
Iinbollcs oapreae Bollicitusque lepus? 

and geta tlie answer : 

Non aibi, respondlt, silvas cessisse, Bed hortoa 
Arvaque pugqaci nou a^eitnda fera^. 

If we take tlus answer as at least appropriate, we may add to 
it the reflection that har^s and goats are prolific animals and 
also that they are graminivorous. Flora as a goddess of 
fertility and bloom could have nothing in common with fierce 
carnivora. But we are also reminded of the foxes that were 
let loose in the Circus at the Cerialia-, and may see in these 
beasts as in the foxes animal representations of the spirit of 
foi-tility. 

3. Another custom ia possibly significant in something the 
same way. From a passage in Persius we learn that vetches, 
beansj and lupines wci-e scattered among the people in the 
cij.'cus''. The commentators explain this aa meaning that they 
were thrown simply to be scrambled for as food ; and we know 
that other objects besides eatables were thrown on similar 
occasions, at any rate at a later time*. But it is noticeable 
that among these objects were medals ivith obscene representa- 
tions on them ; and putting two and two together it is not 
unreasonable to guess that the original custom had a meaning 
connected with fructification. Dr. Mannhardt '" has collected 
a very large number of examples of the practice of sprinkling 
and throwing all kinds of gi'ain, including rice, peas, beans, &c., 
from all parts of the world, in the marriage rite and at the 
birth of children ; amply sufficient to prove that the custom is 
symbolic of fertility. Bearing in mind the time of year, the 
nature of Flora, the character of the April rites generally, and 



' H. Peter takes this to mean that Oiey were let loob6 itota a net Sjid 
liuntod into it again. Se& note ad loe. 5, 371, 

* See above, p. 77, 

* Sai, 5. 177 ; Vigila et eicer inpere large 

Bisanli popiilo, nostra ut Floralia possmt 
Api'ict mtimiiiisb© senes. — Cp. Hor, Saf. a. 3. ifla. 

* FriedlSnder, Siilcpfjesckkhle, li. a86 ; and lib note on Martial, B. 7a, 

* Kiml, lu KoiiK 351 foil. 
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tlie oocuri'eiice of the women's cult of tlie Bona Dea on May i, 

viz. one of the days of the ludi, we may porhapa conjecture 
that the custom in question was a very old one — far older than 
tlie organized games — and had reference to the fertility both of 
the eai'th and of man himself '. 

Febiae Latikae. 

A brief account may be here given of the gi'oat Lutin fostival 
which usually in historical times took plac« in Apiil. Though 
it was not held at Eonie, but on the Alban Mount, it was under 
the direct supervision of the Eoman state, and was in reality 
a Roman festival, The consuls on their entrance upon office on 
the Idea of March had to fix and annomice the date of it*; 
and when in 153 b. c. the day of entrance was changed to 
Jautiai-y f, the dfite of the festival does not seem to have been 
changed to suit it. The consuls must be present themselves, 
leaving upmcfa:tus iwhi at Eome^ ; or in case of the compulsory 
absence of both consuls a dictator might bo appointed I'Wianiin 
Laiinarum causa. Only when the festival was over could they 
leave Komo foi' their provincoa. 

It was therefore a festival of the highest importanco to the 
Roman state. But the ritual will show that it must in fact 
have been much older than that state as wo know it in historical 
times ; it was a common festival of the most ancient Latin 
communities', celebrated on the lofty hill which arose in their 
niidstj where dwelt the great protecting deity of theii' race. At 
what date Eome became the presiding city at the festi^id we 
do nut know. The foundation of the temple on the- hill was 



' Another point tliat ta&y utrike ifae reuder of Ovid ia tlie wearing t>f 
pftrti-colourud dress on these days (5. 355 : tp. Martial, 5, 33) — 
Cur tniuea ut dantur Testoii Coriulibtiii nlboo, 
Sic baed (jst (.<uUu versieolore docena ? 
Flora answe'i's him doubtfully. Was tliia a prQutice of comparatively late 
dttt©? See FriodlJSnder, SiiltHifesdtithk ii . Q^^. 

" Mommsi'U iu C. J. L. vi. p. 455 (Tiibula for. lat.). Tlie day was Uarcli 15 
figm B.C. aaa to 153; in euiliur tiines it had beea I'req^ueatly clmiiged. 
Soe Mommsjcn, Clutm. ]>. 80 full. 

^ Oa thih otBct' ftud its <".iimt.'xioii with the/eriae »ee Vigiienujt, Essaisur 
I'histoin (felaprae/eduia uibis, p. 37 foil. 

* Plin, Jl, k, 3. 69 ; Dionys. 4. 49. Thu difficult questions ariisijig out of 
thenumborsi givL^i by tlicau uuthoritios a.i% discu^^s^d by Belvcli, IkdUcher 
Bund, 178 foil,, and Munmisen in HermcHf vol. ivii. 43 folL 
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a5ciil>eJ to the Tarquiiiii, aiiO tliis tiaditiou seems to lie borne 
out by t)io chaittctei' of the foundatltms discov<ji'ed tb&r^, which 
resemble thase of the Capitolino temple \ No doubt the 
Tartiuinii may have itnovated the cult or even given it an 
extended significance ; but tho Eoman presidency must con- 
jecturally be placed still further back. Perhaps no festival, 
Greek or Roman, carries us over such a vast period of time aa 
this ; its features betray its origin in the pastoral age, and it 
continued in almost uninterrupted grandeur till the end of the 
'ihird coiitury a. d., or even later*. 

The ritual as known to us was as follows ^ When the 
mngtstratea (or their deputiesj of all the Latin cities taking part 
had assembled at the temple, the Koman conmil offered a. libation 
of milkf while the deputies from the other cities brought sheep, 
cheeses, or other such offoiiiigg. But the characteristic rita 
was the slaughter of a pure white heifer that had never felt 
the yoke. This sacrifice ivaa the duty of the consul, who 
acted on behalf of the whole number of citiea When it was 
concluded, the flesh of the victim was divided amongst all the 
deputioB and consumed by them. To bo left out of this 
common meal, or sacrament, would be equivalent to being 
excluded from communion with the god and tha Latin league, 
and the desire to obtain the allotted flesh is more than onco 
alluded to *. A general festivity followed the sacrifice, while 
oseiila, or little puppets, were hung from the branches of trees 
as at the Paganalia*. As usual in Italy, the least oversight in 
the ceremony or evil omen made it necessary to begin it all 
over again ; and this occfisionally happened ". Lastly, during 
the festival there was a truce between all the cities, and it 



' All Sit, in MfjfJi. Lex. a. v. luppiter, p. 689. 
' C. J. L. vi. aoat. 

" CoudonBijfl n-om Hip account givjiii by Aust, 1. (^ See also Prcller- 
Joi'diin, i. zio full. Tlici cUicif iiuthority is Diuaji'a. 4. 49, 

* ti.g. Lit. 39. 1} 37. 3, in which eases aomo one city liad not received 
its portion. Tiie rcntult wtisi an insiaurniiB feriarum, 

■'' See below, \i. 394 (Ftriae Semutitivno). Tho nmaning of the oJctfZts 
was not rcall.v known tn the later Romans, who freely indu]gi<d in con- 
jectures about them. Macrub. i. 7. 34 ; Serv. O'eurg, u. 389 ; Paul. lai. 
My own belief is tliat, \ik<s the btdtae of children, they were only one ol 
the many means of averting evil influences. 

* See the passages of Livy quoted above, and ndd 40. 45 (on account of 
B atoi'm) ; 41. 16 ;a fiiiluru on thb part of LauuvJuuL). 
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would seem that the alliance between Eome and the Latins wai3 
yearly renewed on the day of the Feriae '. 

Some of the leading characteristics of the Italian Jupit«r will 
he considei-ed further on* But this festival may teach iis that 
we aiie here in the presence of the oldest and finest religious 
conception of the Latin race, which yearly acknowledges its 
common kinship of blood and seals it by partaking in the 
common meal of a sacred victim, thus entering into communion 
with the god, the victim, and each other ^. The offerings are 
characteristic rather of a pastoral than an agricultural ago, and 
suggest an antiquity that is fully confirmed hy the ancient 
utensUa dug up on the Alban Mount '. As Helbig has pointed 
out, the absence of any mention of wine proves that the origin 
of the festival must he dated earlier than the introduction of 
the grape into Italy. The white victim may be a reminiscence 
of aome primitive white breed of cattle. The common meal 
of the victim's flesh is a survival from the age when cattle were 
eacred animals, and were never slain except on the solemn 
annual occasions when the clan renewed its kinship and its 
mutual obligations by a solemn sacrament °. 

As Kome absorbed Latlum, so Jupiter Latiaiis gave way 
before the great god of the Capitol, who ia the symbol of the 
]ater victorious and imperial Eome ; but the god of the Alban 
hill and his yearly festival continued to recall the eai'ly share 
of the Latins in the rise of their leading city, long after the 
population of their towns had been so terribly thinned that 
some of them could hardly find a surviving member to represent 
them at the festival and take their portion of the victim \ 

' Hacrob. i. i6. t6 'Cum Lntinr, hoc eat Lattnarum solemne concipitur, 
nefoa eat proeliwra 9umere : quia nee LatinArum tempore, quo piiblice 
quondam indutiae inter popuium Romimum IiatiDOMjue Ci'mutaa sunt, 
mchoari bellum deeobat.' 

' See under Sept. 13. 

' For the chnracterii>tic» and meaning of tbe common sacrifieial meal 
see aapecially Robertson Smith, Edigion of the StmiieSf Lect. viii. 

* Helbig, Die Italiker in tier Foehenf, 71, 
' Robertson Smith, op. cit,, 278 foil. 

• Cic. pro PUmcitt, 9. 23. 



MENSIS MAIUS, 

Was the name of this month taken from a deity Maia, 
or bad it originally only a siguification of growing or increa^ng^ 
such as we might expect in a word derived from the same root 
as maim; maicstas, &e.? The following passage of Macrobius 
will show how entirely the Roman scholars were at sea in 
their answer to this question ' : 

'Maium Eomulus tertlum posnit, De cuius nomine inter 
auctores lata disaensio eat. Nam Fulvius Nobilior in Fastis 
quos in aede Herculis Musarum posuit ^ Komulum dicit post- 
quam populum in maiores iunioresqu© diutsit, ut altera para 
consilio altera armia rem publicam tueretur, in honorem 
utriuaque pai'tia hunc Maium, sequentem, lunium mensem 
uocasse*. Sunt qui hunc mensem ad nostroa fastos a Tugcu- 
lanis transisse commemorent, apud quos nunc quoque uocatur 
deus Maius, qui eat luppiter, a magnitudine scilicet ac maiestate 
dictus'. Cingius* mensem nominatum putat a Maia quam 
Vulcani dieit usorem, argumentoque iititur quod flamen 
VulcaualiB Kalendis Maiis huie deae rem diuinam facit. Sed 
Piso uxorem Vuleani Maieatam non Maiam dicit uoeari. 
Contendunt alii Mftiam Mercurii niatrem mensi nomen dedisse, 
hinc maxime prohantes quod hoc mense mercatores omnes 



' Sat, I. la, i5. ' See above, Introduction, p. ir. 

* So Varro alao (L. L, 6. 33). But Ccnsoi'inus {lie die natalt, ao. a) ei- 
jireBsly ascribes to Vnrro the deriTiitioJi from Malsi ; the gteat scholar 
fipparently changed his view. 

* For lup. Mollis see Aust, in Mylk, Lex, B. v, luppiter, p, 650. 

'' This WBS proTiftbly not the early hiBtorian Cincius Alimentus, but 
a contemporary of Augustus, TeiifFel, Hisi, of Roman FMefature, aec. 10& 
For the flanwn Volcftmilis s«e on A\t^. 33. 
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Maiae pariter Mereurioque sacriflcant'. Adfirmant quidam, 
quibus Cornelius Labeo cotisentit, banc Maiam cui mense Maio 
res diuina celebiatur terrain esse hoc adeptam nomen a magni- 
tudine, sicut et Mater Magna in sacria uocatur adsertionemque 
aestimationia suae etiam hinc eolligunt quod sua praegnana 
ei maetatur, quae hostia propria est terrae. Efc Mercurium 
ideo nii in saeris adiungi dicunt quia uos nascent! homini 
terrae contactu datur, scimus autetn Mercurium uocia et 
sermonia potentem, Auctor est Cornelius Labeo huic Maiae 
id eat terrae aedera Kalendis Maiia dedicatam sub nomine 
Eonae Deae et eandem esse Bo nam Beam et t«rram ex ipso 
ritu oceultiore sacrorum doceri posse confirmat. Hauc eandeni 
Bonam deam Faunaraque et Opem et Fatuam pontilicum libris 
indigitari, &c.' 

It is clear from this passage that the Bomans themselves 
were not agreed, either in the case of May or June, that the 
name of the month was derived fi-om a deity. No Roman 
scholar doubted that Martius was derived from Mara, the 
characteriatic god of the Eoman race ; but Maia was a deity 
known apparently only to the priests and the learned. Had 
she been a popular one, what need could there have been 
to question so obvious an etymology ? And if she were an 
obscure one, how could she have given her name to a month ? 
As a matter of fact March is the only month of which we can 
be sure that it was named after a god. Even January is 
doubtful, June still more so. The natural assumption about 
this latter word would he that It comes from Juno, more 
especially as wo find in Latlum the words Junonius and 
Junonalis as names of months'. But if Junius came from 
Juno, it must have come by the dropping out of a syllable ; 
and this, in the cage of a long and accented o, would be at least 
unlikely to happen \ Nor can we discover any sufficient 
reason why the month of June should be called after Juno ; 
none at any rate such as accounts for the connexion of Mars 
with the initial month of the year. This is enough to show 



' i.e. OD the Ide»: see below, p. iso. The connexion between Merctirius 
and M«.i{i seems to aria« eimply from tlie fact tbat the dedication of tlie 
temple of the former was on the Ides of this, month. 

' Ovid, Fiisii, 6, 59 foil, ; MommBen, Chron. at 8, 

' Tho etymii!ogy waa defended by Roacher in Fleckeisen'ft Jakrhutk for 
187s, and in hia tuno mid lltira, p. 105. 
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that the derivation of June from Jimo must be left doubtful 
and if so, certainly that of May from Maia, In the case of this 
month, not only does the natural meaning of mensis JIaius 
suit well as followiDg the menaia Aprilis, but there is no 
cult of a deity Maia which is found thioughout tho month, 

Any one who reads the passage of Macrobius with some 
knowledge of the Roman theological system will hardly fail 
to conclude that Maia is only a priestly indiffikition of another 
deity, and that the name thus invented was simply taken from 
the name of the month as explained above. This deity waa 
more generally known, as Macrobius implies, by the name Bona 
Dea, and her temple was dedicated on the Kalends of May. 

It is difficult to characterize the position of the month 
of May in the religious calendar. It was to some extent no 
doubt a month of puritication. At the Lemuria the house was 
purified of hostile ghosts ; the curious ceremony of the Argei 
on the Ides is called by Plutarch the greatest of the purifica- 
tions ; and at the end of the month took place the lusirafm 
of the growing crops. We note too that it was considered 
ill-omened to many in May, as it still is in many parts of 
Europe. The agricultural opemtions of the month were not 
of a marked character. Much work had indeed to be done 
in oKveyards and vineyards ; some crops had to be hoed and 
cleaned, and the hay-harvest probably began in the latter part 
of the mouth. In the main it was a time of somewhat anxious 
expectation and preparation for the harvost to tbUow; and this 
falls in fairly well with the general chai-actor of its religious 
rites. 



lAEIBtrS. 



Kal. 

(VEN.) L- 



Mat. (May i.) 
. (esq.) 



This was the day on which, according to Ovid ', an altar 
and ' parva aigna ' had been erected to the Lares praestites. 
They were originally of great antiquity, but had fallen into 
decay in Ovid's time : 

Bina gemellonim quaenitan signa deomm, 
Viribui! anciosao facta cnduca morae'. 



' FasH, g. raj foil. For the doubtful reading Curihus in 131 see Peter, 
ad loc, ; Pn-lIor-Jordan, ii. 1 14. 

' Fasiij 5. 143 ; Pluturch, QiiaeaL Rom. 51. 
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Oyid himself had apparently not seen the siffna, though ho luoked 
for them ; and no doubt he took from VaiTo the descriptioo he 
gives. They had th& Hguvo of a dog at thofr feef, and, ac^iording 
to Plutarch, were clothed in dogs' skins. Both Ovid and Plutarch 
explained the dog as symbolizing their watch over the city ; • 
though Plutarch, following, as he says, certain Bomans, preferred 
to think of them rather as evil demons searching out and 
punishing guilt like dogs. The mention of the skins is very 
curious, and we can hardly separate it from the numerous 
other instances in which the images of deities are known 
to have been elothod In the skins of victims sacrificed to them'. 
We may indeed fairly conclude that the Lares were chthonic 
deities, and as such were originally appeased, like Uekute in 
Greece', by the sacrifice of dogs. We have already had one 
example of the dog used as a victim \ Two others are 
mentioned by Plutarch * ; in one case the deity V(a8 the 
obscure Genita Mana, and in the other the unknown god of 
the Lupercalia, both of which belong in all probability to the 
same stratum of Italian religious antiquity as the Lares. 
Whether we .should go further, and infer from the use of the 
skins that the Lares were originally worshipped in the form of 
dogs *, is a question I must leave undecided ; the evidence 
is very scanty. There is no trace of any connexion with the 
dog in the cult of the Lares domestici ^, or Compitalea. 

This is also the traditional day of the dedication of a temple, 
to the Bona Dea, on the slopes of the Aventine, under a big 
eacred rock. It is thus described by Ovid ' ; 

Est moles aativa loco. Bes nomin& fecit : 
Appellant Saxum, Para bona moutis sa eat. 

Uuie Remus institfci'at frastm, quo tempora fnitri 
Prima Palatinae »igua dodistia aves. 



' Thia appears on colna of the gona Caesia : Cohen, Med. Cons. pi. viii. 
Wisaowa, in Myth, Lex., b.y. Larea, gives a cut of the coin, on wliit'h the 
Laros are represented Bitting with a dog Ijotween them. See tjgte at the 
end of this work (Note B) on the further jjiterpretation of these coina, 

' See Bobertson Smith, BsKgion of the Simiiss, t^i^ foil, 

" "F&rneUj (:ulhj ii. 515. Hekate was certainly a deity of the earth. Cf. 
Phifc. Q. R. 68. * See on Robigalia, April 35. 

' Quaest, Horn. 53 3Tid lit ; cf. JlomuhtS at. 

' So JeToiis, lioman Questions, Introduction, xli. 

' De-MaroliL, La HeJigione neiia rila tiotmstCca, 48, WIsaowft {Mytli. Lex., a.v. 
Lares, p. 1873) pi-efers the old interpretation, much M Plutarch gives it. 

' Faali, 5, 149 foil. 
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Xempla Patres illic oculcta exosa viriles 

Leniter acclivi constituere iwgo. 
Dctilcat haec vctorie Glaiuorutn nominis LercB, 

Virgineo naUuin corporo pussa virutn, 
Lirin. restitnit, ne non imitata mnrltum 

'Esaet et ex omni parte secuta vinim. 

The allusion to Eemus fixes the site on the Aventme. The 
date is uncertam ' ; so too the alleged foundation by Claudia, 
which may he only a reflection from the stoiy of the port 
playod by a Claudia in the introduction of the Magna Mater 
Idaca to Rome'. The temple, as Ovid says, was restored 
by Livia, in accordance with the policy of her husband, also 
at ati unknown dat^. 

Of the cult belonging to this temple we have certain traces, 
wfhich also help us to som© vague conception of the nature 
of the deity. It should be observed that though in one 
essential particular, viz, the exclusion of men, this cult was 
similar to that of December, it must have been quite distinct 
from it, as the latter took place, not in a temple, but in the 
house of a magistrate cum imperio '\ 

1. The temple was ciired for, and the cult celebrated, by 
women only '. There was an old story that Hercules, when 
driving the cattle of Geiyon, asked for water by the cave 
of Cacus of the women celebrating the festival of the goddess, 
and was refused, because the w^omen's festival was going 
on, and men were not allowed to use their drinking-vessela ; 
and that this led to the corresponding exclusion of women from 
the worship of Horculos \ The myth obviously ai'ose out 
of the practice. The exclusion of men points to the earth- 

' Aust, I?B Aedibus socris, p. 07, It was apparently before 133 b. a, when 
& Veatal Virgin, Licinia, added an aediculaf putcinar, and ara to it (Cic. de 
Homo, 136). 

' Wiasowa, in Paulj'a lieal-EneyiclopiidiB, a. v. Bona Dea, 6go. See atove, 
p. 69. 

" See below, under Dec. 3. There can bs hardly a doubt that this 
Deeember rite was the one famous fftr the sacrikginw of Clodius in 6a b, c, 
though Prof. Beesly riishly assumed the contraiy in liia essay on Clodiuii 
{Catiline, Ctodiua, and i'tberiits, p. 45 note). PIutAreh, Cic. 19 and ao ; Dio 
Cass. 37, 35, 

* Ovid, 1. c. ' ociilos exosa viriles.' Cp. Ars Anml. 3. 637. On this and 
oLliur points in Ihi' eult see K. Ptjter in Myth. Lex., and Wtasowa, 1. 0. The 
latter Heems to refer most; Of tbetn to the December rito j but Ovid and 
Macrobius oxpreejaly counect them with the U»ipie. Macr. i. 13. 35 ftill. 

' Fi'opert. 4. 9; Macr. I, is, 38, 
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nature of the Bona Dea ; the same was the ease in the worship 
of the Athenian Demeter Theamophoros. The earth seems 
always to be spiritualized as feminine even among savago 
peoples ', and the reason of the exclusion of men is not difficult 
to conjecture, Just aa the exclusion of women from tlie worship 
of Hercules is explained by the fact that Hercules represents tlie 
male principle in the ancient Roman relig^ion', 

2. Macrobius ^ tella us that wine could not be brought intoj 
the temple suo twmine, but only under the name of milk, and 
thiit the vase in which it waa carried was called mcUarium, 
ie. a vase for honey. A legend grew up to account for the 
custom, to which wa shall refer again, that Faunua had beaten 
hie daughter Fauna {i.e. Bona Dea) with a rod of myrtle 
because she would not yield to his incestuous love or driuk 
the wine he pressed on her*. This may indicate a survival 
from the time when the herdsman used no wine in sacred ritea, 
but milk and honey only ; Pliny tells us of such a time ", and 
hia evidence ia confirmed by the poeta. In any case milkl 
would be the appropriate offering to the Earth-mother, and ' 
it is hard to see why it should have been changed to wine, 
unless it were that life in the city and Greek influence altered 
the character both of the Bona Deu and her worshippers. The 
really rustic deitiea had milk offered them, e. g. Stlvnnus, 
Palea, and Ceres. The general inference from this survival 
ia that the Bona Dea was originally of the same naturt with 
these deities, but lost her rusticity when she became pai-t 
of an organized city worsjhfp. 

3, Myrtle was not allowed in this temple ; hence the myth 
that Faunus beat his daughter with a myrtle rod '. But could 

' Ty]or, PrimiiiK^ Caltu-re, ii. 345 folL 

' See below, p. 143. Lex. Mijlli. b, v, Hercules, ^^58, 

' Mnor. 1. c. Plutarcli also knew of this (Qiiassf. Ram. 20). 

• Otherwise in liactantius, i. aa. ri, and Arnob. 3. iB, where Fauna is 
siaid to have been beaten because she drank wine ; no doubt alaterTemio]!, 
Lactftntius quotes S«xt. Clodiua, b contemporaiy of Cicero. 

^ If, Jf. 14.88. See aboTeon feriaeLatinse,p. 97. Viig, Ed. 5,66; Gtorf/.i. 
344 ; Atn. 5. 77. In the last p^isSDge milk is oflFeied to the in/eriae of 
AnchiaeB : wb may noto the similarity of the cult of Earth-deities and 
at tbA dead. 

' Plut. 0. R, so; Macrob. I.e. ; Lnctnnt. 1. c. The myth has been cx- 
plsittod as Greek (Wisaowa, in Pauly, 688), but its poculiiir feature, the 
whi)>piiig, couSd hardly have tteeomti tittachud to a Roman cult unlcax there 
were Etnoiething in the cult Id tLttiich it to, or unli^EUi the cult itsuir wera 
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the exclusion of myrtle by itself have suggested the heating? 
Dr. Mannhardt answers in the negative, and conjectures that 
there must have been some kind of heating in the cult itself, 
which gave rise to the story'. Dr, Mannhardt never made 
a conjecture without a large collection of facts on which to base 
it ; and here he depends upon a number of instances from 
Greece and NoHhern Europe, in which man or woman, or 
some object such as the image of a deity, is whipped with rodsj 
nettles, strips of leather, &c., in order, as it would seem, 
to produce fertility and di-jve away hostile influences. We 
ehall eee the same peculiarity occurring at the Lupercalia in 
February °, where its object and meaning are almost beyond 
doubt. Many of these practices occur, it is worth noting, 
on May-day. If the Bona Dea was a representative in any 
Benae of the fertility of women, as well as of the fructifying 
powers of the earth — and the two ideas seem naturally to 
have run together in tlie primitive mind — we may provisionally 
accept Dr. Mannhardt's ingenious suggestion. If it be objected 
that as myrtle was excluded from the cult it could not have 
been used therein for the purpose of whipping, the answer 
is simply that as being invested with some mysterious power 
it was tabooed from ordinary use, but, like certain kinds of 
victims, was introduced on special and momentous occasions. 

4. The temple was a kind of hetbarium in which, herbs wore 
kept with healing properties'. A group of interesting in- 
scriptions shows that the Bona Dea did not confine her healing 
powers to cases of women, but cured the ailments of both 
sexes*. This attribute of the goddess is borne out by the 
presence of isnakes in her temple, tho usual symbol of the 
medicinal art, and at the same time appropriate to the Bona 
Dea as an Eaith- goddess^. It is possible that this feature 
is a Greek impoi'tation ; but on the whole I see no reason why 

borrowed from the Greek, That the latter waa the wise it ia imposBible 
to prove ; and I prefer to believe that both oiilt and myth were Rpnian. 
' MyihoIoffUche Forscliungeii, 115 foil. Cp. Frazor, Golden Bou^h, iL 313 foil. 

* Below, p. 330. See also on July 7 (Nonae Ciiprotinae). 

' Macrob. 1. c. ' Quidam Medeam putsnt, quod in »ede eitia omne genus 
herbai'um ait ex quibus antiatitua danl plerumquc modicinas.' 

* C. 1. 1. Ti. 54 foil. 

* Thia no doubt gftvo rise to tho myth that Fstmus 'ooisso cam filia' 
in the form of n. E>nakE, Here a^aiii the myth ni.i.y pusiitbly tic Greek, 
but we liavp 110 right to deny lliat it may liuvu had a nutuun basis. 
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the female ministrants of the temple should not have exercised 
such healing powers, or have Bold or given herbs at request, 
even at a very early period. No doubt Greek medicinal learn- 
ing became associated with it, but that the knowledge of simpleB 
was indigenous in Italy we have abundant proof ' ; and that it 
should have been connected with no cult of a deity until Aescu- 
lapius was introduced from Greece, is most improbable. 

5. The sacrifice mentioned is that of a jjorca^ The pig ia 
also the victim in the worship of Ceres, of Juno Lucina'' 
(as alternative for a Iamb), and as a piacular sacrifice in the 
ritual of the deity of the Fraties Arvales (Dea Dia) ; it seems 
in fact, as in Greece, to be appropriate to deities of the earth 
and of women. There ig no reason to suppose that vvhetever 
it is found it had a Greek origin ; even in the cult of Ceres, 
which, as we saw, became early overlaid with Greek practice *, 
the pig may have been the victim before that change took 
placa But it is a singular fact that in the worship of the 
Bons Dea, either at the temple of the Avcntine, or in the 
December rite — more probably perhaps in the latter — the victim 
was called by a name which looks suspiciously Greek, viz, 
Damium\ It seems that there was a deity Damia who was 
worshipped hei-e and there in Greece, and also in Southern 
Italy, e. g. at Tarentum, where she had a festival called Dameia", 
It looks as if thia Greek deity had at one time migrated from 
Tarentuni to Eome, and become engrafted upon the indigenous 
Bona Dea ; for we are expressly told that Damia was identical 
with the Bona Dea, and that the priestess of the latter was called 
Damiatrix'', Much has been written about these very obscure 
names, without any very definite result; but it seems to be 

Snahea were kopt- in gi^ctt numbers both in templus and ligusoa in Itnlj 
(Prelier-Jordan, 1, 87, 385). 

' Plln. B. N. 39 passim, MpeeiaHy 14, &c., where Cato li quoted aa 
detesting the new Greek art, and urging his sou to stick to the old 
simples; aoino of which, with thoir absurd chnrms, Rre given ia Cato, 
H, it. 156 fell. ^ Macrob. 1. c. ; Juv. Sut a. 86. 

- Mnvq, 173, Gilbert (GtKh. vnd Topogr, ii. 159, note) has aome im- 
posisible combinntibtis on Hm subject, and coucludes thut th« Bona Bea 
Vina ft moou-goddesa, ' Soe above, p. 7a foil, ' 

' Pjiulus, 68 'Damium sncrificiuni, quod fieljat in operto in honorem 
Bonno de.ie, . . . dea quoque ipsa BtLmia et aacerdo^ nitin damiatriz 
appellabHtur,' 

' R. Peter in Mj/th. Llx., b. v. Bamia ; Wissovva, i.e. 

' Paulus, I. e. 
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generally agreed that the form of the word damiatrix indiuatos 
a high antiquity for the Graecized form of the cult, and may 
indeed possibly suggest an Italian origin for the whole group 
of names, In this uncertainty conjectures aie almost useless. 

We have seen enough of the cult to gain some idea of the 
nature of this mysterious deity, whoso real name was not 
known, even if she had one ', We need not identify her with 
Vesta, as some have done^, nor with Juno Luoiiia, nor with any 
other female deity of the class to which she seems to have 
belonged. She must at one time have been, whatever she 
afterwards became, a protective deity of the female sex, the 
-rlarth-mothe'r ', a kindly and helpful, but shy and unknowable 
deity of fertility. The name Bona Dea is probably to be 
regarded as one indigitation of the Earth-spirit known by 
a variety of other names and appearing in a numl>er of different 
phases. There is indeed a remarkable indefiniteness about the 
Italian female dtsities of this class ; they never gained what we 
may call complete specific distinctness, but are rather half- 
formed species developed from a common type. They form, 
in fact, an excellent illustration of the nature of that earliest 
stratum of Roman religious belief which has been called pan- 
daemonism — a belief in a world of spiritual powers not yet 
grown into the forms of individual deities, but ready at any 
moment, under Inliueuces either native or foreign, to take a 
more definite shape. 



VII. Id. Mai, (May 9). N. 

LEM[VKIA]. (VEN. MAFF.) 

V. Id. Mai. (May ii). K. 
LEM[VEIA]. (titsc. ten. mapf.) 

III. Id. Mai. (Mat 13}. N, 
LEM'lVEIA]. (tusc. veh. uaff.) 

The word Lemuria indicates clearly enough some kind of 
worship of the dead ; but we know of no such public cult on 

' Laciantius, i. aa ; Serv. Aen, 8. 314. 
' Premier, Ilestia-Vesta, 407 foil. For Hiucin^, Gilbert, 1, c, 
' The combiiiatioii of the idea of female fecundity with that of the 
earth is of course common enough. Hero is a good example from 
Abyssinia: 'She (Atetie) lit the goddess of feewjidity, and women are her 
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these three days except from the ealendari. What Ovid 
describes as taking place ftt this tinae is a private aud domestic 
rite performed by the head of the household ' ; and Ovid is our 
only informant in regard to details- In hMtorical times the 
public festival of the dead was that of the dies pareniales in 
February, ending with the Feralia on the sist. How, then, 
is it that the three days of the Lemuria appear in those 
large letters in the ancient calendars, which, as we have seen *, 
indicate the pul>lic festivals of the religioua system of the 
Republic? There is no certain answer to this question. We 
can but guess that the Lemuria was at one time, like the 
Feralia, a public festival, but descended from a more ancient 
deposit of superstition which in historical times was buried 
deep beneath the civilization of a developefl city life". Ovid 
himself implies that the Lemuria was an older festival than 
the Feralia *, and we may suppose him to be following Varro 
as a guide. And if we compare his account of the gi'ot*sque 
domestic ritea of the Lemuria with those of February, which 
were of a systematic, cheerful, and even beautiful character, 
we may feel fairly sure that the latter represents the organized 
life of a city-state, the former the ideas of an age when life was 
wilder and less secure, and the fear of the dead and of demons 
generally wag a powerful factor in the nunds of the peopla 
If we may argue from Ovid's account, to bo described directly, 
it is not impossible that the Lemuria may have been one of 
those periodical expulsions of demons of which Mr. Fnizer hiis 
told us so much in his Golden Bough'', and which are performed 
on behalf of the community as well as in the domestic circle 
amongst savage peoples. It is notice-able that the offering 
of food to the demons is a feature common to those practices, 
and that it also appeaa-s in those d03crib)?d by Ovid. 

The difFerenee of character in the two Roman festivals of the 
dead is perhaps also indieated by the fact that the days of 
the Lomuria am marked in the calendars with the letter N, 

principfll Yotarios ; but, as she can alao make Uio earth prolific, offerings 
ure made to her for thnt purpose' (Macdotittld, lieligioyi and Myth, p. 43}. 
' Fa-^^i, 5. 421 fill). ' See IntrtidiiotiMi, p, 15, 

' Hiischko (AVim. Jaiir, 17:1 tried to prove that the Lemuria was the 
•Todtenfost ' i>f the Sabine city, the Feralia that of the Latin; Ibut hia 
Brgunientd lisive coitviiict'd no one. ' Fasti, 5- 423. 

^ a. B, ii. 157 full. ; Macduntild, HAigian and MyiJi, ch, vi. 
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while the Ferulia is marked F or FP'. This may perhaps 
jwint to two different views of the attitude of the dead to the 
living, affecting the character of the festivf J days ; they are 
friendly or hostile, as they have been buried with due litea 
and carefully looked after, or as they have failed of these dues 
and are consequently angry and jealous '^ The latter of these 
attitudes is more in keeping with the notions of uncivilized 
man, and of a life not as yet wholly brought under the influ- 
ence of the civilization of the city-state. To be more certain, 
however, on this point, we must try and discover the real 
meaning of the word iemur. 

The definition given by Porphyiio is 'Umbras vagantea 
hominuni ante diem mortuorum atque ideo metuencfas'.' 
Nonius has the following : ' Lemures larvae nocturnae et terrifi- 
cationes imaginum et bestiarurn^' From these passages it 
would seem that Icninres and larmc mean much the same 
thing ; on the other hand Appuleius ^ implies that knmrES is 
a general word fur spirits after they havo left the body, while 
those that haunt houses are 6si>eeially called la>vai: But on a 
question of this kind, the philosophical and uncritical Appuleius 
is not to be weighed as an authority against either Nonius or 
Poi-phyiio, who may quite possibly be here representing the 
learning of the Augustan age ; and a penisal of the whole of 
his passage will show that ho is simply trying to classify ghosts 
by the light of his own imagination. Judging from the hints 
of the two other scholars, we may perhaps conclude that leiiiufes 
and farme are to be distingviished as hostile ghosts from manes, 
the good people (as the word is generally explained), i, e. those 
duly buried in the city of the dead, and whom their living 
descendants have no need to fear so long as they pay them 
their due rites at the proper seasons as members of the family. 
And this conclusion is confirmed by the curious etymology of 
Ovid°, reproduced byPorphyrio, deriving Lemuria from Remus, 

' Introduction, p. lo. 

° Tylor, Prim. Cult. ii. 24. The friendly attitude ia well illustrated in 
F. do Coulflngeg' La die nntique, cii. ii. * On Hor. Ep, a. a. ao^. 

' Non. i>. 135. Cp. FL*stu3, a. v. faba : ' Leinuralibus iacitur larvis,' Le. 
' the hctin ia tlirown to lan-ae at (he Lemui-ttlia.' 8erv. Am. 3. 63. 

' de Gcthd Smralii', 15, The piiasnge is interesting, but historically 
worthless, as i» that of Mnrtinnuid Capella, a, 163, 

" Faatif 5. 451 foil.; Porph. l.(. Ecnms, as one dead kclor^i hia ttmo, 
would not 1i(^ qiiiet : 'Umbra cruuntn R^iui visa cet adsistere Ivcto,' &c, 
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whoae violent death was supposed to have been expintod by 
the institution of the festival. The difliculty is to see why, 
if the lemiircs were unburied, evil, or hostile .spirits, a special 
festival of throe days should have been necessary to appease 
or quiet them ; and I can only account for this by supposing 
that such spirits were especially numerous in an age of un- 
civilized life and constant war and violence, and that tliey 
formed a large part of tlie whole world of evil demons whose 
expulsion was periodically demanded. It may have been the 
case that at this particular time in Hay, when the days wera 
nefasti and marriages were ill-omened, these spirits became 
particularly restless and needed to be laid. 

Such an explanation as this of the Leniuria is on the whole 
preferable to that which would regard it as the original Ronian 
festival of all the dead ; for there is now abundant evidence 
that even in the earliest ages of Italian life the pi-aetice of 
orderly burial in necropoleis was univei-sal ', and this is 
a practice that seems inconsistent with a general belief in the 
dead as hostile and haunting spirits. 

The following is Ovid'a description of the way in which the 
ghosts were laid at the Lemuria by the father of a family. At 
midnig-ht he rises, and with bare feet* and washed hands, 
making a peculiar sign with his fingers and thumbs to keep 
off the ghosts, he walks through the house. He has black 
beans in his mouth, and these he spits out as he walks, looking 
the other way, and saying, 'With these I redeem, ms and 
mine.' Nine times he says this without looking round ; 
then come the ghosts behind him, and gather up the beans 
unscon. He pi-oceeda to wash again and to make a noise 
with brass vessels ; and after nine times repeating the form- 
ula ' manes ^ exite patemi,* he at last looks round, and the 
ceremony is over. 



' See e. g. Von Diahn's psper on Italian excavations, trtmalateil in tha 
Journcd oflleUenit Studies for 1B97. 

' 'Habent vincula nulla pedes' {Fasti, 5. 43a). In performing sacred rites 
a maninuEit be free ; c. g. the Flamon Bialia might not wear a ring, or any- 
thing binding, and a fettered prisoner had to be loosed in his house (Plut. 
Q. J5. III). Cp, Muma in his inttirview with Faunua (Ov. Fastiy 4. 658), ' Neo 
digitia annulus villus inest.' Sel-v. Ach, 4. 518 ; Hor, Sal i. 8. 34. 

' Mams must bo here used, either loosely by the poetj or euplieniistically 
by th@ huusitj-fatliur. 
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The only point in this quaint bit of ritual which need detain 
ua is the use of beans. We have had bean-straw used at the 
ParUia, and we ehall find that beans were also used at the 
festival of the dead in Februaiy. Asaui-edly it is not easy to 
Bee what could have made them into such valuable 'medicine.' 
Beans were not a newly discovered vegetable. Tlieir exclusion 
from the ritea of Demeter must have been of great antiquity, 
and the notions of the Pythagoreans about them were probably 
based on very ancient popular superstitions ^ No one, as far m 
I know, has as yet successfully solved the problem why beans 
had so strange a religious character about them ^ ; they probably 
were an ancient symbol of fertility, but it is impossible now to 
discover how or why the ideas grouped themselves around 
them, which we so constantly find both in Greece and Italy, 
If we ask why the ghosts picked them up, or were supposed to 
do BO, there is some reason for believing that by eating them 
they might possibly hope to get a new lease of life '. Whatever 
was the real basis of the superstition, it was a widely spread 
one, and ramified in more than one direction ; the Koman priest 
of Jupiter, for example, might not touch beans nor even 
mention them *. In Ids case the taboo was no doubt veiy old, 
but might have grown out of some such practice as that just 
described, all things ill-omened and mysterious being carefully 
kept out of his reach. 

The days from If ay 7 to 1 4 were occupied by the Vestiil Yirgins 
in preparing the mola salsa, or sacred salt-cake, for use at the 
Vestalia in June, on the Ides of September, and at the Luper- 
ealia K This was made from the first ears of standing com in 

* It is curious to find them used for the irery ^axa^ purpose of ghost- 
ridding S.S far away aa Japan (Frazer, Oolden Bought ij, 176). For their 
antiquity as food, Hebn, KvXImpJltitism, 459 ; Sohrader, S^adinerghkhitng^ 
36a. 

^ A, Lang, Mylh, Slc, ii. 265; Jovons, Eaman Qutsliovis, Introd, p. Issxvi; 
0. CrusiuB, Rhein, Mua. xxxix. 164 toll. ; and especially Lobech, Afftax^h. 
351 foil. For superatitious of a similnr kind attached to the mandrako 
and other plants see Sir T. Browne's Vvlgar Errors, h\, ii. ch. 6 ; Rhys, 
Cdiit STydtdogy, p. 356 (the berries of the rowanl. 

' Ther* waa a. notion that heans sown in a. manure-hcnp produced men. 
Cp. Plin. H, N, 18. 118 ' quoniam mortuorum snimae sint in ea.' 

* Gell. 10. 15. 3 (from Fabins Pictor). 

= St'rv. Bd, a. 8a ; Marq. 343 note. Mannhardi, A. W. P. 369, aftempta 
an explanation of the difficulty arising here from the fact that in historical 
times the calendar was aomo weeks in advAnce of the seasons, but withoot 
tnnch success. 
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a primitive fashion by the three senior Vestals, and is no doubt, 
like most of their ritual, & relic of the domestic functions of 
the daughters of the family. But we must postpone further 
consideration of the Vestals aud their duti^ till we come to the 
Vostalia in June. 



Id. Mai. (Mat 15). N*. 
feb[iae] iovi. mebcuh[ioJ haiae. (venus ',) 

MAIAE AD CIHc[tJM] m[aXIMUm]. (CAES.) MERc[i;EIo]. (tUSC.) 

The very curious rite which took place on this day is not 
mentioned in the calendars ; it belonged to those which, like 
the Paganalia, were puhlka indead and pro poptdo, but repre- 
sented the people as divided in certain groups rather than the 
State as a whole \ But its obvious antiquity, and the interesting 
questions which arise out of it, tempt me to treat it in detail, 
at the risk of becoming tedious. 

I have already mentioned' that there was a procession in 
March, as we infer from tho sact-a Argeorum quoted by Varro, 
which went round the sacdla Argmi'um, or twenty -four chapels 
situated in the four Servian regions of the city *, What was 
done at these sacella we do not know ; the procession and its 
doings had become so obscure in Ovid's* time that he could 
dispose of it in two lines of his Fasti, and express a doubt as 
to whether it took place on one day or two '', Nor do we know 
what the sacdla really were. The best conjecture is that of 
Jordan, who has brought some evidence together to show that 
they were small chapels or sacred places where holy tilings 



' This note ia wrongly entered in the Fnsti Venusini, under Mtiy 16. 

* Featus, .345, 8. V. Publica sacra, Cp. Mommscn, Siacdarechtf iii. laj. 
Fostua distinguislioa j"ag», monies, sacella, of which the feafivflls would seem 
ttt bo the Paganalia. Soptimontiuni, ond aacia Argeurmn, reBpectively. 

' See under March 17. Wo arrive at the prooession by comparing the 
Tarranian e:ittracta from the sacra Argeorum {L,L. 545) with Oellius, 10. 
15. 30, aiid Ovid, Fasti, 3. 791. See a reatoration of tlie itinerary of the 
proceaaion in Jordftu, Topagr. ii, 603. 

• Saoetlft in Varro (L. I. 5. 4S) ; Bucraria, ib. s- 48 ; Argea in Festua, 334. 
where the Word seems to bti an adjective ; Argei in Liv. t. 94 ' looa snoris 
facicndis, qtiii© Argeoa pontifieoa vocant.' Thf number depends on the 
reading of Varro, 7. 44, atxiv or xxvti ; Jordan decided for iiiv : but see 
Mommscn, Staatsrecht, lii. la^. 

' Fasti, 3. 791. 
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were deposited until the time came round for them to he used 
in some religious ceremony'. 

But on May 15 there wss another rite in which the word 
Arffei plays a prominent part ; and here the details have in part 
at least survived. The Argd in this case are not chapels, but 
a number of puppets or bundles of rushes, resembling (aa 
Dionysius has recorded) men bound hand and foot, which 
were taken doivn to the pans suUkius by the Pontifiees and 
magistrates, and cast into the riTer by the Vestal Virgins''. 
The Flaminiea Dialis, the priestess of Jupiter, was present at 
the ceremony in mourning. The number of the puppets was 
probably the same as that of the saeella of the samo name". 

Explanations of these rites were invented by Roman scholars. 
The saeella were the graves of Greoks who had come to Italy 
with Hercules ; and the puppets I'epresented the followers of 
Hercules who had died on their journey and were to return 
home as it were by prosy *. Apart from the theories of the 
learned, it was the fact that the common people at Kome 
believed the puppets to bs substitutes for old men, who at one 
time used to be thrown into the Tiber as victims. Scxaffenarios 
de ponte was a well-known proverb which in Cicero's time was 
explained by supposing that the bridges alluded to were those 
over which the voters passed in the Comitia * ; but this view 
may at once be put aside. Those bridges were certainly a 
comparatively late invention, whDe the proverb was of remote 
antiquitj', 

But, given the detaOs of the rite, and the popular belief 
about the old men as victims, what explanation can we hope 
to amve at? We may freely admit that no satisfactory etymo- 
logy of the word Argei is forthcoming; but this is perhaps, in 



' Jordan, Tv^ioijr, ii. a-jr foil. 

' Dionyaiua, i. 38; Ovid, fasti, 5. 6ai foil. ; Feiitus, p. 334, s. v. .^xa- 
genarii ; Plut&rch, q. R. 3a and 86. 

^ Dionysius says there were tliirty ; he had probably Been the ceremony, 
but may bavo only made a rough guess at the number or have thouglit of 
tho thirty Curiae, Ovid writes of two : ' Pftlciforo libjjtn seni duo corpora 
gentis Mittit-e,' &c. (Jordan propoaod to road ' siinilia ' for 'seni duo.') 

* Festus, 334. 

* Festus, 1. c. ; Cicero, pra Roscio Amerino, 35. 100. Se^agenarios de 
jxinte was apparently an old saying (cp. ' depontani,' Festiis, 75) ; tiie 
eArliest. notice we have of it, which comes from tho poet AfraniUB, aeema 
to conneet it with the pons aubllciuB. 
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a negative sense, an advantage to our inquiry ', The Romans 
derived, it from the Greek 'Apytwt j and to this etj'^mology 
Moinmsen ia now disposed to return. The wiiter of the article 
'Ai^ei'in the Mythohgkal Ltxkon derived it from ¥fl?'Sa-s= 
'wolf*; others have believod it to come fVom a root arg= 'white ' 
or 'shining,' and though the termination eus is hftrdlya Xatin 
one, it may be that this is the true basis of the word '. 

Instead of prejudging the case by fatjclful etymologies, or by- 
attempting to decide the question whether tJie Komans ever 
practised the rites of human sacrifice, we will take tlie leading 
features of the teremouy. and see in what dii'ection they may 
on the whole direct us. That done, it may be possible to suin 
up the debate, though a final and decisive verdict is not to be 
expected. 

The features which demand attention are (i) the processional 
character of the rites ; (?) the presence of the Pontifices and 
the Vestals ; (3) the mourning of the Plamituca Dialis ; (4) the 
rush-puppets and their immersion in the Tiber, 

I. We can hardly doubt that there was a procession to the 
pons mhlichis, though the fact is not expressly stated, We aro 
tempted to believe that it visited each sacdhtm, and there 
found, or possibly made, the puppet [shmilacnim), which thus 
represented the district of which the sacdhtm was the sacred 
centre ; and that it then proceeded, bearing the puppets, 
probably by the Forum and Vicus Tuscua to the bridge ^ Now 
if this feature can help us at all — if we accept the connexion of 
the March and May ceremonies and their processional character — 
it must point in the direction of the purification of land or city, 
on the analogy of other Italian ceremonies of tho same kind. 



' 'TliB etymology will of coursie explain a word, but only if it Imppens 
to he right ; the hiitory of the word is a, surer guide' (Skcflt). In tliia 
case wo have not even the histovy. 

" See Schwegler, i. 3B3, note ; Marq. 183. MommseU (SlaaisrethI, iii. lag) 
rovei't.1 to the opinion that Argei ia simply 'Ap7tioi, and prosorves a 
leminiacence of Oroek captives, Nettleship, in liia Noiss in Latin Lcxico- 
ffrajihtf, p, 371, is inclined to connect the word with 'arcero,' ib tho sense 
of uoufiriing prisoiiei-B. More fanciful developmentB iji a paper by 0. Kelltir, 
ill FlBekoisoii's Jahrbueli, ossxiii. 845 foil. 

' The puppets may have heoii made Jti Mnreh, and then hutig in the 
sacellfi till May : so Jordan, Tepogr. 1. c. The writer in MyiL Let. thinka 
that hunma victims wore uiigiaally kept in tkeae aaccUa, for vrlioui the 
puppets were surrogates. 
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At the end of this month took place the Ambarvalia, when the 
pviesta went round the land with prayer and sacrifice to ensure 
the good growth of the crops ; and we have a remarkahlB 
inatflnce of the same kind of practice in the eelebi-ated in- 
scription of Iguvium. Not only each city, but each patftis, and 
even each farmer, duly purified his land in some such way, 
cleansing it from the powers of evil and sterility, while at the 
same time the boundaries were renewed in the memories of all 
concerned, Bearing this in mind, and also the season of the 
year, we may fairly guess that the Argean processions had some 
relation to agriculture, and to the welfare of the precarious 
stock of wealth of an agricultural community. 

2. The presence of the PoJifiJices and Ycsfals. — The former 
would be present, partly as the representative sacred college 
of the united city ', partly aa having under their special care 
the sacred bridge from which the puppets were thrown. 
Whether or no the word poHiifcj: be directly derived from 
pons^, it is certain that the ancient 'bridge, with its strong 
religious associations, was under their care, and that the river 
was an object of their constant liturgical attention ^ It has 
been suggested that the whole ceremony was one of bridge- 
worahip* ; but this view, as we shall see, will hardly explain 
all the facts. It leaves the March rites unexplained, and also 
the presence of the Yestats ; nor does it seem to suit the 
season of the year. 

The presence of the Vestals is more significant ; and it was 
they, as it seems, who performed the act of throwing the 
puppets from tho bridge ^ In all the public duties performed 
by them (as we shall see more fully in dealing with the 
Vestalia'^ a reference can be traced to one leading idea, viz. 
that the food and nourishment of the State, of which the 
sacred fire was the symbol, depended for its maintenance on 

' Tilers is an interegtiug niudi>rii parnllol in Mnnnliardt, A. W. F. 178. 

' Varro, L. L. 5. 63, and Jordan, Tojiogr. L 398. Tlio eeaerftl opinion 
iB«em9 now to favour the view that there was an original cgnnexion between 
the panti^ces and the pons «uNtctita, 

" VaiTo, L, L. 5. 83 ; Dionys. 2. 73, 3. 45. 

' This WBS the suggestion of Mr. Fra^cr in a not© in the Jovrivd 0/ 
Pliilolosy, vol. xiv. p. 156. ILe late Piof. Nettlosljip oneo cspressini this 
view to me. 

» PatiUi"*, p. 15 'per Virgines Vestalea ' ; OtiiI, FmH, 5. 6ai. 

■ See below, p. 1 49. 
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the accurate performaQce of these duties. We have just aeen 
that th&y spent the seven days preceding the Ides of May in 
preimring tlieir sacred cakes from the flnst rip&mng ears of 
corn. We shall see them using these cakea in June, Sep- 
tember, and at the Lupercalia. At the Parilia and tho Fordi- 
cidia they also take a prominent part, both of them festivals 
relating to the fruitfulness of herds and flocks ; so also at the 
harvest feativak in August of Ops Consiva and Consus. And 
we can hardly suppose that their presence at the rite under 
discussion should have a different significance from that of 
their public sei'vice on all other occasions. Even if we had no 
other evidence to go upon, we might on the facts just adduced 
base a fair inference that this ceremony too had some relation 
to the processes and perils awaiting the ripening crops. 

3. The Flaminiea Dialis had on this day to lay aside her 
usual bridal dress, and to appear in mourning '. The same 
rule was laid down for her during the ' moving ' of the atKilki 
in March, and during the Vestalia up to the completion of the 
purification of the temple of Vesta. It is not easy to see 
what the moaning of this rule may have been. On the other 
two occasions there is nothing to lead us to suppose that it was 
some such terrible rite as human sacrifice which caused the 
change of costume ; we need not therefore suppose that it was 
so on May 15. But if all three occasions are times of puri- 
fication and the averting of evil influences : if tiiey each mark 
the conclusion of an old season, and the necessity of great 
care in entering on a new one, we can better understand it. 
This was the ea-se, as we saw, when in March the Salii were 
pervading the city, and it was so also at th« Vestalia, which 
was preparatory to the ingathering of the crops. Home such 
critical moment, I tliink, the day we are diseuasing must also 
have been. Some light may be thrown on this aspect of 
the question by practices which have been collected by 
Dr. Mannbardt from Northern Europe ^ some of which still 



' Plul, Qiiaesl. Ftotn, B6 ; Goll, to. 15 ; Marq. 318. Her uaual head-drKas 
wiia thtf Jlammeum, or bride's veil. Na mention is mada of the Flamen her 
huKbciud ; the prDminence of women in all these ritea ia noticeable. 

^ Bmankitltits, 155, 4[i, 41:6. The cult of Adouiy luis som(? features Klio 
Hint of tho Ai'gei ; e.g. the puppi't, the immersion in water and the 
mourning (see Lex. 8.V. Adoiila, p. ^3 ; Mamiliardt, A, W.F, 376), 
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Burvive. I ivill give a, single instance from Russia. At 
Miii'om on June 29 a, figure of straw, dressed in female 
clothing, is ]atd on a bier and carried to the edge of a lake or 
river ; it is eventually torn up and thrown into tlie river, while 
the spectators hid© their faces and behave as though they 
bewailed the death of Kostroma. In another district on the 
eanie day an old man carried out of the town a puppet repre- 
Benting the spring, and was followed by the women singing 
mournful songs and expressing hy their gestures giief and 
despair. 

4. The Puppets and their immemon in the Ttfte*",— There are 
two possible explanations of this curious practice, 

(t) The puppets were substitutes for human victims, and 
probably for old men. The evidence for this view is— first, 
the Eoman tradition expressed in the saying scjtagcnarios de 
ponte^, and supported by the fact that the puppets appeared, 
to Dionyaius at least, like men bound hand and foot*; secondly, 
the fact that human sacrifice was not entirely unknown at 
Kome, though there is no trace of any such custom regularly 
reeurriug. We may allow that It^ly could not have been 
entirely freB from a practice which existed even in Greece, and 
also that the habit of substituting some object for the original 
victim is common and well attested in religious history ; but 
whether either the Argei, or the oscHla or maniac, which are 
often compared with the Argei, really had this origin, may 
well indeed be doubted '. Thirdly, there is evidence that not 
only human sacritice, but the sacrifice of old men, was by no 
moans unknown in primitive times. Passing over the general 
evidence as to human sacrifce, we know that the old and weak 



' i.e. 'old mon mu»t go over the bridge.' See Cic. jwo Eoscio Amerino; 
35, where the oM edition of Oaeiibrliggen iias a useful note. JVlao VaiTo, 
spud Lactant. Inst, i, ai, 6. Ovid nlludos to the proverb (5. 623 foil.) 
'Corporn ]x)at decica a^aos qui crddidit &aboa Mieaa oeci, sceleris crkaini» 
dftmnat avos.' 

'' Dionys, i. 38. But he may liavo been doueived simply by tlio api>ear- 
flnce of tho bladings of the Bheaves or bundles, espeoialty if ho had been 
told beforehand of tho provorb. 

' Tlie best known inataneaa of human sacrifice al; Borne are collected in 
a note to Merivalo'a Histi/nj (vol. iii. gg) ; and by Sachse, Die Ar^eeTf p, 17. 
O. Miillei' thought that it came to Kome from Etnu'tu {Etriisker, ii. ao). 
For Gitjeco, SGii Hfruami, Griich, AU. ii. sec, a^ ; Stiisbo, 10. 8. See also 
BoniB vnluable lemai'ka in Tylor, Prim, CuH. ii. 362, on. Bubiditutitin in 
Encftliue. 
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were sometimes put to d^ath ', Being of no further use In the 

struggle for existence, they were got rid of in various ways— 
on act perhaps not so much of cruelty as of kindnesa, and 
under certain circumstances not incompatible witli filial piety ^ 
The chief objections to this explnnation are— first, that it 
obliges us to ascribe to the early Romans a habit which seems 
quite incompatible mth tlieii" well-known i-espeet for old ago 
and their hoiTor of parricide ; secondly, that it does not explain 
why a practice, which can hai-dly have ever been a regularly 
recurring one, should have passed into a yearly cei-amony', 

(z) The rite was of a dramatic rather than a sacriiicial 
character*, and belongs to a class of which we have numerous 
examples both from Greek, Teutonic, and Slavonic peoplea 
In Greece, or rather in Egypt, we have the cult pf Adonis, in 
which a puppet is immersed in the water amid wailings and 
lamentations. In Greece projrer semi-dramatic ritea are found 
at Chaeronea and Athens*, though somewhat d ifferent in 
character to those of the Argei and Adonis. Tacitus describes 
the immersion in water of the image of the German goddess 
Nerthus". But most eigniticant are the many esamples, of 
which Mannhardt formed an ample collection, in which puppets 
are found, made as a rule of straw, carried along in praceasion 
and thrown into a river or water of some kind, often from 
abridged Sometimes the place of these puppets ia taken by 
a sheaf, a small tree, or a man or boy dressed up in foliage or 



^ Caesar, B. G. 6. i6 ; Tac. Qerm. 9 and 39. Stmbo, 10. 8, ia inlereeting, 
m giving an esB-mple of the dropping out of the actual killing, while tli« 
form survived. See below on Luperiialia, p. 315. 

' A. point suggested to me some years ago by Mr. A. J. Evans. 

^ Sir A. Ljflll (Asiatic Studies, p. 19) -writes of human sacrifice aa having 
been common in India as a Inst roHort for appoiising divine wratli when 
niaiiifested in. aome atruiigo nuinner ; i, e, it was neyiT regular. So 
Procopius, Bdl, Go!k. 3. 13. Taoitus, indeed, writes of ' certig didbus ' 
(Germ, g), but it 18 not clear that ho meant fixed recurring days. As a rule 
in human aacriflce and cannibalism tha victims are captives, who would 
not be ahvaya at hand. 

* Dionysius (i. 38] ^penks of aacrifico h^ore the immerBion of tho puppets : 
vpoBaaarTts Itpa tA Kara Tvm vifiovt. 

° The jSoiiAiiMii and fapfiaitis, Mannhnrdt, Myih, Farsclt. rs^ foil. 

' Gtrmania, 40 ; Mannliardt, BaumkuKus, 567 foil. The evidence is 
perhaps hardly adeqvinte as to detail. 

' Bawmfewifus, clmptcra 3, 4, and 5, which should be used by all who 
wi^h to form eomo idea of the amount of uride'tice collected on this) one 
ht>ad. 
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fastened in the sheaf : but in almost all cases iha olyect is 
ducked in water or at least sprinkled with it, though now and 
then it is burnt or huiied. The best known example is that 
of the Bavarifin ' TVasservogel, ' which is either ft, boy or 
a pupiiet, as the custom may be in difFei^nt places ; he or it 
was decorated, carried round the fields at Whitsuntide ^ and 
throwTi froiQ the bridge into the stream. So constant and 
inconvenient was this kind of custom in the Middle Ages that 
a law of 1351, still extant, forbade the ducking of people at 
Erfurt in the water at Easter and Whitsuntide^. In many 
of these cases the shnnlacrum may have been substituted for 
a human being * ; but I find none where the notion of sacrifice 
survived, or where there was any trace of a popular belief that 
the object was a substitute for an actual victim. What these 
curious customs, according to Dr. Mannhardt. do really repre- 
sent, is the departure of winter and the arrival of the fruitful 
season, or possibly the exhaustion of the vernal Power of 
vegetation after its work is done^ 

Two features in these old customs may strike us as interest- 
ing in connexion with the Argei — (i) The fact that the central 
object is often either actually an old man, or is at least called 
'the old one.' A Whitsuntide custom at Halle shows us, for 
example, a straw puppet called Dcr alte °. (z) The constant occur- 
rence of white objects in thase cuf5toms ; the puppet is called 
' the white man with the white hair, the snow-white husband,' 
or is dressed in a white shirt'. In these expressions it is x^er- 
haps not impossible that we may find a clue to the long-lost 
meaning of the word Argei. Can it be that the Koman puppets 
were origiuallj' called 'the white ones,' i. e. old ones, from a root 

' Our Jnck-in-tho.Green ia probably n survival of this kind of rite. 

' HL'Jirly all these customs occur either at Wliitsuntiiie or harvest. 
Mannhardt conjoctured that the Argej-rite w»3 originally a harvest 
custom {A , tV. F. 369) ; quite needlessly, I think. 

^ BalimlruUits, 331, 

' Muniihardt rtllows this, Baumktiliua, 336 note. 

' BaumkutVE, 358 foil. Ilia theory is bx pressed in judi^^ioua and by no 
means dog^raatic limguage. It may bo that he runs his Vegetation-spirit 
somewhat too hard — and no mythoJogist ia froe from the srror of seeing 
his own. disscoveiy esemplifled wherever he turns. But the spirit of 
vegetation had been found at Eomo long befoiE Mannhardt's time ^see e.g. 
Preller's account of Mars and the deitieg related to him). 

' BawiAuihis, 359, 420 ; KomrUinumen, 34. 

' Baumfcuitax 349 foil., 365, 414. 
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ar(/=: 'white ' ' ; and that from a natural mistuke as to the mean- 
ing of the word there arose not only the story about the Greek 
victims, but also the common belief about sexagenaiii being 
thrown over the biidge ? 

We have to choose betT\'een the two explanations given, above. 
I am, on the whole, disposed to agree with Dr. Mannhftrdt, and 
in the absence of convincing evidence as to the regular and 
periodical occurrence of human sacrifice in ancient Italy, to 
regard these strange survivals as semi-dramatic performances 
rather than sacrificial rites. This vi«w, however, need not 
exclude the possibility of the union of both drama and sacrifice 
at a very remote period, probably before the Latins settled in 
the district. 

The immersion in water, whether or no it involved the death 
of a victim, is reasonably explained, on the basis of compara- 
tive evidence, to have been a rain-spsW, In the cases already 
mentioned of Adonis, Nerthus, Src, this idea seems the pro- 
minent one. I am inclined to think, however, that the notion of 
purification was also present^the two uniting in the idea of 
regeneration. Plutarch calls the Argean rite ' the greatest of 
the purifications,' and he is here most probably reproducing the 
opinion of Varro '. This is indicated by the presence of the 
priests and the Vestals, by the processions, and by the mourn- 
ing of the Flaminica Dialis, as we have already seen, We may 
regard the rite as in fact a casting out of old things, and in that 
sense a purification ; and also at the same time as a spell or 
earnest of rain and fertility in the ensuing year. The puppets 



' Cp. the root eta-, wliich (according Co Corasan, Aitasprache, L £59 note, 
&I>poara both in tuntts And cascua, and also iti the Oscaa cosnars 'fm old 
man.' The word eosnar is used by Vflrro (np. Nonium, 86! for Sixagenaiius, 
or possibly argeua : ' Vix ecfatus eriit cum more maioitim cnrnalUB ( — castiltlliij) 
aiTJpiutit et de ponte deturbnnt.' Cf. Vnrro, L. L. 7. 73 ; Momitisen, Unter- 
itulische Dialskten, p.a68. Tlie root arg may perhaps have mesint/ta^yaswell 
As old or white, like the Wolali gicen (Ehys, CtUia Myihcioffy, 537 note). 

^ BaumHilUiSf 214-16, 355, Ac. On p. 356 is a vftluablo note giving 
examples from Aniorica, Indifl, &C. For u rem.irliahlo ca^e from ancient 
Egypt, of -which the object is not rain, but inundation, see Tylor, Prhn. 
CuU. ii. 368. See alto Grimm, Tmiimk Mtjtho'mjt/ (i\ T.), p. 593 foil. 

' Qiiaeit Rom.SS. This wrjrk is undoubtedly drawn chiefly from Varro's 
wvi tings, but largely thrdugh the medium of tboae of Juba the king of 
Mautvtania, who wrolo in Oieek (Earth de Juhae 'O/iottlrijffii' in FlaiArcho 
expresiiiH: GMlingeii, 1876). 
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were perhaps hung in the sacella in the couifje of the procession 
in March, as a symbol of the fertility then beginning, and cast 
into the river as ' the old ones ' when that fertility had reached 
its height *. 

In the last place, it might be a'^ked in honour of what deity 
the rite was performed. It is hardly necessary, and certainly 
is not possible, to answer a question about which the Eomans 
themaelves were not agreed. Ovid and Dionysius'' believed it 
was Satiirnus, probably following an old Greek oracle which 
was known to VaiTo'. Yorriiis Flaecus thought it was Dis 
Fater \ Modern writers have concluded on the general evidence 
of tlie rito that it was the river-god Tiberinus ; Jordan, how- 
ever, regarded the question as iti-elevant ". We may agree with 
him, and at least return a verdict of iion liquet. If it was 
a sacrificial act, the ancient river-god is indeed likely enough ; 
if it was a quasi-dramatic one, it does not follow that any deity 
was specially concerned in it. But we may go so far as to guess 
that it was cofinected with the worship of those vaguely-con- 
ceived deities of vegetation whose influence on the calendar we 
have been tracing since March i. 

This same day is marked in on© calendar as Feriae lovi, 
Mercurlo, MaLie. The conjunction of these deities is to some 
extent accidental. In the first place the Ides of every month 
were sacred to Jupiter ; and the addition of Mercurius is pro- 
bably to be explained simply by the adaptation of a Greek mytli 
which made Hermes the son of Jupiter, suggesting the selection 
of the Idea as an appropriate day for tho cult of the Latin 
representative of Hermes". Mei'curius, again, was associated 
with Maia, perhaps simply because the dedication-day of his 
oldest temple in Kome {ad circum maximum) was the Ides 



' Pflrallels in BaumfeuJtus, pp. 170, 178, air. 409, Tliose are exflmples 
of May4ree!} and other object;!, ^DiiietimeH decked out ns hiimiin faeinga, 
which RTB hung up in the homestead for a oortnin time — e.g. in Austria 
from May-diiy lo St. John Baptist's day, a period clraely coiTesponding 
both in length Anil season to that at K^iine, from March 15 to Miiy 15, In 
the church ofCharlton-fm-Otinoor, near Oxford, it is hung on the rood- 
scj'een from May i onwards. 

* Ovid, Faiti, 5. 627 ; Dioijys, i. 38. 

' See Macrob, i. 7. afl. In Dionysius' version, however, of the line it is 
'AiBije to whom the sacrificB is offprod. 

* FesLuB, 334. ' Topfltfr, ii, 285, 

* Lex. B. v. Mercuriufi, p. 2604. 
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of the iTeiisis Maius'. The Eoman Mercurms was con- 
sidered especially as the god of trade, and dated, like Geres, 
fuom the time when an extensive corn trade first began in 
Eonle^ It is higlily probable that thu Tarquinian dynasty had 
encouraged Boman trade, and that the increase of population 
which was the result, together with the wars which, followed 
their expulsion, had oecasionod a series of severe famines. To 
this we trace the Roman knowledga of the Greek or Graeeo-Etrus- 
can Hermes, through a trado in corn with Sicilian Greeks or 
Etruscans, and the appearance of the god at Rome as Mercurius, 
the god of trade. Hia first teniple was dedicated in b.c. 495, and 
as in other cases, the dedication was celebrated each year by 
those specially interested in the worship, in this case the tner/'a- 
tores, who were ah-eady, at this early period, formed into an 
organized guild '. 



XII Kaiu ItJK, (May 21). 

AGON[IA]*. (eb(3, caeb. ten. mait.) 
(vek) 



IP. 



VIDIOVI. 



The other days sacred to Yediovis were January l and the Kones 
of March, from whicli latter day we postponed the consideration 
of this mysterious deity, in hopes of future enlightnnment. 
But Vediovis is wrapped still, and always will be, in at least as 
profound an obscurity for us aa he was for Varro and Ovid. 

We have bnt his name to go upon, and two or three indis- 
tinct traces of his cult. The name seema certainly to be Yediovia, 
i e. apparently 'the opposite of,' or 'separated from,' Jupiter 
(=Diovis); or, asPreller has it^ compiiriiig, like Ovid, vegrandla 
farra ('com that has grown badly'), dcscus, &e., Jupiter ixi a 
sinister sense. But this last explanation must, on the whole, be 
rejected. It ie true that each deity has a sinister or threatening 

' Atisfc, dl^ Aetiibaa saerh, p. 5. 

' It aeems to me probable tliat there was a Mercurius at Borne before the 
introduction of Hm'tnoa ; but this cannot be proved. It e:eoins likely 
that the temple-eiilt establiahetl in 495 B.C. was refllly that of Hermes 
tincter an Itftlisn name, as in the purallol ease of Cores. Thia was one 
yenr later than the date of tho Cerca-teinplo 1, above, p. 74}. 

^ Mereurialea, or Mercatorw (Jordan, Tupo£fr. i. i. a^B). They belonged 
to the colleg-ia of the pagi. 

* See on Jlarch 17 imd January 9, 

' i. a6a foil. ; Ovid, Fust!, 3. 445 ; Gell. N. A. 5. 19. 
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aspect as well as ft smiling one ; but in no other case was thia 
separately personified, and the name, if its origin be rightly 
given aa above (which is not indeed certain), might be explained 
by the well-known Roman habit of calling deities by their 
qualities and their business rather than by substantival names. 
In this ease the name would be negatively deduced from that of 
one of the few gods who really had a name. 

What we know of the cult is only thia. First, it was peeti- 
lijir, so far m we know, to Rome and Bovillae ' ; secondly, the 
temples in Eome were in the sptuc& between the arx and 
Capitolium, 'inter duos lucos''-, and another in the Tiber 
island ''—two places outside the Servian, wall, and of importance 
for the secnrity of the city ; thirdly, the god was represented 
aa young, holding arrows, and having a goat standing besida 
him, on account of which chamcteristies he was usually, accord- 
ing to Gellius, identified with Apollo*; fourthly, the usual 
victim was a goat which was sacrificed Immano ritu \ 

On 6uch faint traces it will be obvious that no sound con- 
clusion can bo based. The connexion with Bovillae and the 
gens Julia points to a genuine Latin origin. The sites on 
the Capitol and the island do not lead to any definite conclusion; 
in the former the god seems to have been connected with 
the so-called Asylum, in the latter with Aesculapius ; but both 
these coruiexions may be accidental or later developments. 
Preller conjectured cleverly that Vediovis was a god of criminals 
who might take refuge in Borne and there find purification ; 
but the idea of an Asylum, on which this is based, is Greek, 
and of much later date than any age which could have given 
a definite meaning to such a deity. We must here, as occasion- 
ally elsewhere, give up the attempt to discover the original 
nature of this god. 

' C. J. L. i. 807 f the dedication of an Bltar (Vediovel Patrei genEeiles 
luliei) found at Bovillae. 

= Ovid, FasU, 3. 429 ; Oell, 5. la. It was this temple which had 
May 31 as Ha 'dies natalia.' 

' Liv. 31. SI. IS (leading Vediovi for deo Itpvi, with Meriel and Jordan), 

■■ Gell, I. *■, - Preller, i. 264, and Jordan's note, 

' Gell. 5. TS, The meaning of the eipression is not clear. Faulus [165) 
writes : 'IIuHianum sncrilicium dicebant quod mortuicaasafiebat' — which 
doea. not greatly help ua. Preller reasonably fltlggeitod that the goat might 
boa substitutriiy viettni in place of a 'homo aacer' or criminal [i. 2^5 '. 
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X KAt. JuN. (May 23}. JP. 

TUBIUDSTEIUMj. (esq. caer. ven. maff.) 
fee[iae] volcano, {ten. amit.) 

I have already explained' the view taken hy Mommsen 
of the two pairaof days, March 23 and 24 and Maj' 23 and 24, 
accepting his theory thmt the 2 4t]i in each month waa the day 
on which willa could be made and witnessed in the Comitia 
calata, and that the 23rd in each month was the day on 
which the iuiae were lustrated by which the assembly waa 
summoned. 

But May 23 is also marked in two calendara aa fcriae 
Volcano ; and Ovid has noticed this iu a single couplet ^: 

Prcmima Voleani lux eat; Tubilustria dicunt; 
LuBtrantur puracj quas factt ille, tubae. 

The difficult question of the original character of Volcanua 
must be postponed untU we come to his festival in August. 
We only need here to ask whether Oviil was right in regarding 
Volcaiius as the smith who made the trumpets. This has been 
strenuously denied by Wissowa', who goes so far aa to believe 
that tho deity originally invoked on this day was not Yolcanus 
but Mars— since the corresponding day in March was a festival 
of that deity — and that Volcanua was at an early period thrust 
into his place under the influence of Greek notions of 
Hephaestua as a smith who made armour and also trumpets. 
Wissowa has, however, to throw over the two calendars quoted 
above (Ven, Amit.) in order to support his argument — and so 
far we are hardly entitled to go. 

It ia safer to take Volcanua aa an ancient Koman deity whose 
cult was closely connected with that of Mala, or the Bona Dea, 
and was prominont in this month as well as in August. The 
Flamen Volcanalis sacrificed to the Bona Dea on May i ; and 
Maia was addressed in invocations as Maia Vokani *. The 
coincidence of this festival of his with the Tubilustrium I take 
to have been accidental ; but it led naturally, nn the Romans 



Above, p, 63. 
de Ftn'us, i¥. 



Fasti, 
Oelt. 



5- 735, 
'3- *3- 
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became aequainted with Greek mythology, to the erroneous 
view represented by Ovid that Voleaiiua was himself a aniith ', 

vni Kai,, Iun. (May 25). 0, 

FOHTtJNAE p[dBLICAe] i{oPULi] k[oMANi] {jfuiRrTIUM] IN COLLE 

<juibik[ali]. (oaee.) 
fokthjn[ae] ptjbiic[ae] pfoptjLi] r[omani] is coll[b1. (esq.) 

FOKTXrn[AE] PBIM:[lGENrAE] IN 0Ol(le], (vEN.) 

This was the dedication-day of one of three temples of 
Portuna on the Quirinal ; the place was known as ' tres For» 
tunae*.' The goddess in thia ease was Fortunft Priniigenia, 
imported from Praenoste — of whom aomething will bo said later 
on *. The templo was vowed after the Second Punie War in 
B.O. 204, and dedicated ten years later'. Our consideration of 
Fortuna may be postponed till the festival of Fora Fortuna, 
an older Roman form of the cult, on June 24. 

IT Kal, Iun. (May 29). (J. 

The Ambarvalia, originally a religious procession round the 
land of the early Roman community, the object of which was 
to purify the crops from evil influences, does not appear in 
the Julian calendars, notheing ferim stalivae ; but it is indicated 
in the later rustic calendars by the words, Segetes histrantur. 
Its date may be taken as May 39^: and this fixity will not 
appear incompatible with its character as a sacrum concepiiifum, 
if we accept Mommsen's explanation of the way in which some 
feasts might be fixed to a day according to the usage of the 
Italian farmer, but of varying d&t& according to the civil 
calendar". 

There has been much discussion whether the Ambarvalia 

' Tlie Hephaestus-myth has been treated on the comparative method by 
F. von Schroder (GriwK Gotter u, Htroen, i. 79 foil.'), and by Rapp ia M^fh. 
Lex. It Js of course possible that it may hare been knowa ta the early 
ItniiiinB, but what we know of Votcanus does not favour this, 

" Vitruvius, 3. a. a ; it was 'proxime portam Collinam.* 

' See below, pp, 165, 223. 

* Li V. 34. S3 ; Aust, lie AediMts, p. 20. 

' This aeems to have been the date among the Anaunl pf N, Italy aa late 
OS 393 A- », ; see the Ada Mmlymm, p. 536 ^Verona, 1731). (For the Anauni, 
Kuahrorth, latin Historical Inscriptions, p. 99 foil.) 

' Chron, 70 foil. : a difiicuU bit of catculution. 
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was idetitical with the similar festival of the Frati-es Arvales. 
On the ground that the acta fmti-um Arvalium seemed to prove 
a general similarity of the two in time «nd plaee, and at least 
in some points of ritual, Mommsen^ Henzen, and Jordan 
answer in the aflSrmative'. On the otJier side there is no 
authority of any real weight. The judicious Marquardt ' found 
a difficulty in the absence of any mention in the acta fratittm 
Armlium of a lustratio in the form of a procosaion ; but it 
should be remembered (i) that we have not the whole of the 
acta ; (2) that it is almost certain that, as the Roman tei'ritoiy 
continued to inci*ease, the brethren must have dropped the duty 
of driving victims round it, for obvious reasons. A passage 
in Paulusi ' places the matter beyond doubt if we can be sure of 
the reading; 'Amharvatcs hustiae dicebantur giuaepro amis a dito- 
<feCfW(Mb3. dnohns) fratribussacrijicantuf.' As no dtiofratres are 
known, the old emendation duodeciin seems certain, but will of 
course not convince those who disbelieve in the identity of 
the Ambarvalia and the sacra fratrum Arvalium. The question 
is, however, for us of no great importance, as the acta do not 
add to our knowledge of what was done at the Ambarvalia. 

The best description we have of such lustrations as the 
Ambarvalia is that of Vii'gil ; it is not indeed to bo taken as 
an exact description of the Koman rite, but rather as referring 
to Italinn customs generally ; 

In priniiJS verieraro deos, atqim annua mugtiae 
SftCi'a i-efor Cuffei'i ]aetifl oporAtusi in herbia, 
Extremae aub liasuni hi«niis, iain Vers Gereiio. 
Turn pinguaa iigni, et turn mollissima vma ; 
Tuni sofnai duli^ji d^nsii^qu^ in uioutibus umljraa, 
CunctA tibi Certiix^m pubes ngrestiei ndoret, 
Cui tu lacte favos et niiti diluu Baccho, 
Teique novas cireum folis eat hoatia fruges, 
OuiJiis quaiii ulioma et aocii comiLentur ov.intcs, 
Et Cererem claniore vocent in tecta ; necjue auto 
Falceni mafiiria CLuisqunm Biipponat aristis, 
Quail) Ciirori torta rudimitus tcnipora quercu 
D«t inotus inconpositos et carmina dicat'. 

* MoromBen, 1. 0. Ui'nzou, Acta Fr. Art. xlvi-ilviii ; Jordan oa Preller, 
i. 430, and Topagr. i. 289, ii, 336, Thu latter would also idoulity Ambar- 
valia and Amburbiiim ; but the two 6oera t-learly distiaguished by Sui'vius 
{Ed. 3. 77). * p. acxj. Husebke, RSm. Jahr, 63. 

' p. 5. Sea Jordan on Froller, i. 430, notu a ; Marq. 900, note 3. 

' Cuurjf. I, 33a foil. 
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It is not clear to what festival or festivals Virgil is alluding 
in the first few of these lines ' ; probably to cei-tain rustic rites 
which did not exactly correspond to those in the city of Rome. 
But from line 343 onwards the reference is certainly to Ambar- 
valia of some kind, perhaps to the private htsfrado of the 
farmer before harvest began, of which the Roman festival was 
a magnified copy. His description answers closely to the well- 
known directions of Cato* ; and if it is Ceres who appears in 
Vii-gil's lineSj and not Mars, the deity moat prominent in Cato'a 
account, this may be explained by the undoubted extension of 
the worship of Ceres, and the corresponding contraction of that 

Mars, as the latter became more and more converted into 
iPgod of war ^ 

The leading feature in tho original rite was the procession 
of victims— bull, sheep, and pig— all round the fields, driven 
by a garlanded crowd, carrying olive branches and chanting. 
These victims represent all the farmers most valuable stock, 
thus devoted to the appeasing of the god. The time was that 
when the ei-ojw were ripening, and were in greatest peril from 
storms and diseases ; before the hai-vest was begun, and before 
the Vestalia took place in the early part of June, which was, as 
we shall see, a festival preliminaiy to harvest. Three times the 
procession went round the land ; at the end of the third round 
the victims were sacrificed, and a solemn prayer was offered in 
antique language, whicli ran, in Cato's formula of the farmer's 
lustration, as follows : ' Father Mars, I pray and beseech thee 
to be willing and propitious to me, my household, and my 
slaves ; for the which object I have caused this threefold 
sacrifice to be driven round my farm and land. I pray thee 
keep, aveii, and turn from us all disease, seen or unseen, all 
desolation, ruin, damage, and unseasonable influence ; I pray 
tliee give increase to the fruits, the corn, the vines^ and the 



' 'Bxtremae sub cnsum hiemia' migM posidbly suit the Italinn April, 
but certainly not tlio ItAliati May. May i is the eaj-lkist dtite we have for 
an agri luatratio, i. e, in Canipftnia (C. I, L. x- 3792). ' Time mollissima 
vina' may contain a reference to the Viiialii* of April 23, wlicn the new 
wine was Urst drauk ; un*l if that wcru so, the gt^neral rofurt^uiK] might tie 
to th(j Ctrialla or its mstic equivalent, 

° n. JJ. 141, Cp. Slculus FliiL'Cus in GronmUd Veteres, p. 164. The luatmtio 
aliouEd be cc^l^liraled before even the earlieBt ccops (e.g. beans) were ouh 
Meuzen, Acta Fr. An. xlviii. 



plantations, and bring them to a prosperous issue. Keep also 
in safety the sh&plierds and their flocksj and give good health 
and vigour to me, my house, and household. To this end it 
is. as I have said— namely, for the purification and making due 
lustration of my farm, my land cultivated and uncultivated — 
that I pray thee to bless this threefold sacrifice of sucklings. 
O Father Mars, to this same end I pray thee bless this threefold 
sjRTifice of sucklings ',' 

Not only in tliis prayer, but in the ritual tliat follows, as also 
in other religious directions givon in the preceding chaptei-a, 
we may no doubt see examples of the oldest agricultural type 
of the genuine Italian worehip. They are simple rustic 
specimens of the same type as the elaborate urban ritual of 
Iguvium, fortunately pi'Gser\'ed to ua ' ; and we may fairly 
assume that they stood in much the same relation to the Eoman 
ritual of the Ambarvalia, 

Of all the lioinan festivals this is the only one wliich can 
be said with any truth to be still surviving. When the Italian 
priest lejida his Hock round the fiflds ivith tlie ritual of the 
LUania major in Jiogation week be is doing very much what 
the Fratrea Arvales did in the infancy of Eonie, and with the 
same object. In other countries, England among them, the 
same custom was taken up by the Church, which rightly 
appreciated Its utility, both spiritual and material ; the bounds 
of the parish were fixed in the memory of the young, and the 
wrath of God was averted by an act of duty from man, cattle, 
and crops. ' It was a general custom formerly, and is still 
observed hi some eountrjf paiishes, to go round the bounds and 
limits of the parish on one of the three days before Ascension- 
day ; when the Minister, accompanied by his Churchwardens 
and Parishionei's; was wont to deprecate the vengeance of 
God, beg a blessing on the fruits of the earth, and preserve the 
rights and propeitiea of the parish '"'.' 

At Oxford, and it is to be hoped in some other places, this 
laudable custom still survives. But the modern clergy, fioni 



' Cato, /(. /f. 141. I h.ivci availed myself of the It^Han trnnijlalioii atid 
comnientary of Prof. De-Msrcbi in his work on the domuatic religion of 
the Roma as, p. 126 foil, 

' BiicheLor, Umlmca ; Br^aX, Les Tables Ewjubittes, 

' Bi'And, Popular Aniigttities, p. 393. 
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want of interest in ritual, except such as is carried on within 
their churches, or from some strong distrust of any merry- 
making not initiated by their own zetil, are apt to drop the 
ceremonies ; and thei"© is some danger that even in Oxford 
the processions and peeled wands may soon be things of the 
pttst, To aJl such ministers I would i-ecommend the practice 
of the judicious Hooker, as described by his biographer, Isaak 
Walton : 

' He would by no means omit the customary time of pro- 
cession, persuading all, both rich and poor, if they desired the 
preservation of Love, and their Parish rights and liberties, to 
accompany him in his Perambulation— and most did so; in 
which Perambulation he would usually express more pleasant 
Diseourae than at other times, and %vouId then always drop 
some loving and facetious Observations, to be remembered 
against the next year, especially by the Boys and young people; 
still inclining them, and all his present Parishioners, to meek- 
ness and mutual Kindneaaes and Love,' 

At Chai'lton-on-Otmoor, near Oxford, there was a survival of 
the 'agri lustratio' untU recent years. On the beautiful rood- 
screen of the palish church there is a cross, which was carried 
in procession through the parish \ fleshly decorated with 
flowers, on May-day ; it was then restored to its place on the 
screen, and remained there until the May-day of the next year. 
It may still be aeen there, but it is no longer carried round, 
and its decoration seems to have been transferred from May- 
day to the harvest- festival ', 



' I am informBd iJist it visited one hamlet, Horton, ■wliicli is not at 
present in tlie iwirwli of Charlton ; of this there ehould be some to|iog(-fl- 
phical Cfxplaitation, 

' Tho cross is Tery Cotomouly tarriiMi About on thu Miitinent, Atid in 
Holland the wetik in called cross-week for this reason. Eul. at Charlton 
tLero Beema to hnvo boen a cunfiiaion between this cross jmd the May- 
qneen or Mny-doU ; for oii Muy-diiy, 1898, tlin old woman who dfckod it 
called it 'my lady,' and spotu of 'hur wjiist," Ac. I um indebted to the 
Rev. C. E. Prior, the pt'esent iuuulnlieut, loi' inrutuinliun abuut this 
interesting auiviviiL 



MENSIS lUNIUS. 

KaL IuN, (JlTNE l). N. 

nmONI MONETAE (VEN.) 

FABA.BICI c[lH€ENBEs] Sl[lBaDS]. (pUILOC.) 

Oh th6 name of tlie mensis Juniua some remarks h&\^ 
already been made under May r. There is no aure ground 
for connecting it with Juno *. The lirst day of June was 
sacred to her, but so were alt Kalends; and if this was also 
the dies natalis of tlie temple of Juno Moneta in (tree, we 
have no reason to suppose the choice of day to be specially 
signifleant *. We know the date of this dedication ; it was 
in 344 B.C. and in consequence of a vow made hy L. Furius 
Camillus Dictator in a war against the Aurunci '. Of a Juno 
Moneta of earlier date we have no knowledge ; and, in spit<? 
of mucti that baa been said to the contrary, I imagine that 
the title was only given to a Juno of the arx in consequonce 
of the popular belief that the Capitol was saved from the 
attack of the Gauls (390 b.c.) by the warning voices of her 
sacred ge*se. What truth there was in that stoiy may he 
a matter of doubt, but it seems easier to believe that it had 
a basis of fact than to account for it aetiologically *, There may 



' What oan be said for thia view may bo ra&d in fioscher's article 
in Lex. s. T. luno, p, 575, note. 

' Roselier's treatment of Juno Moneta {Lex. e, v. luno, 593) tie<?ms to me I 
puru fiini'y ; tliis writer ii apt to twi!>t his fiictit Atid his infei-^nces to suit 
n prepoaaesBion— in this case the notion of h icpis yii^t of Jupiter nnd 
Judo. 

^ Liv. 7. 98 -f Ovid, Fasti, 6, T83 ; UACfob, l. la. 30. 

* On tliia point see Lewis, Om/ifci'rfv 0/ Earhj R-nn<t» Hi«t, vul. ii. 345. 
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well have been an altar or saceUum ' of Juno on the arx, near 
which her noisy birds were kept * ; and when a temple was 
eventually built here in 344 B.C., it wais appropriately dedicated 
to Juno of the warning voice. From the fact that part of this 
temple was used as a mint', the word Moneta gradually passed 
into another sense, which has found its way into our modern 
languages *. 

One tradition connected the name of the month with 
M, Junius Brutus, who is said to have performed a sacrum 
on this day after the flight of Tarquinius, on the Caelian Hill *. 
This sacrum had no connexion with Juno, and the tradition 
which thus absurdly brings Brutus into the question shows 
plainly that the derivation from Juno was not universally 
accepted*. The real deity of the Kalends of June was not 
Juno, but an antique goddess whose antiquity is attested both 
by the meagreness of our knowledge of her, and the strange 
confusion about her which Ovid displays. Had Carna been 
more successful in the struggle for existence of Boman deities, 
we might not have been so sure of her extreme antiquity ; 
but no foreign cult grafted on her gave her a new lease of life, 
and by the end of the Republic she was all but dead. 

What little we do know of her savoura of the agricultural 
life and folk-lore of the old Latins. Her sacrifices were 
of bean-meal and lard ' ; and this day went by the name of 
of Kalendae fabariae ', ' quia hoc mense adultae fabae divinis 
rebus adhibentur.' The fact was that it was the time of bean- 
harvest ' ; and beans, as we have already seen, were much 
in request for sacred purposes. ' Maximus honos fabae,' says 

' Dionys., 13. 7, says, \ijrts Itpoi repl rbv vtSir rqr 'Hpas ; but this is no 
evidence for an early temple of Juno Moneta. 

* Apparently she was fond of such birds: crows also were 'in tutela 
lunonis ' at a certain spot north of the Tiber (Paul. 64), and at Lanuvium 
(Preller, i. 283). ' Liv. 6. ao. 

* I have assumed that Moneta is connected with mo7ieo ; but there are other 
views (Roscher, Lex. 593). Livius Andronicus (ap. Priscian, p. 679) helps 
us to the meaning by translating Mvrjuoavvri (of the Odyssey) by Moneta. 

° Macrob. Sat. 1. 12. 22 and 31. There was no temple of Carna there, 
but TertuUianus {ad Nat. 2. 9) mentions ti/anum. 

* Cp. also the explanation from iuniores (e.g. in Ovid, Fasti, 6. 83 foil.). 
' Macrob. i. 12. 33 'Cui pulte fabacia et larido sacriflcatur.' 

* Even in the fourth century a.d. this was so: see the calendar of 
Philocalus. 

" Colum. II. 2. 20; Pallad. 7. 3; Hartmann, Das Rom. Kal. 135. 
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Pliny^f alluding to the value of the bean aa food, to its 
supposed narcotic power, and its uae in religioua ritual. We 
have already found beans used in the cult of the dead and the 
ejection of ghosts from the house ' ; and Prof. Wissowa haa 
of late ingeniously conjectured that this day (June i) was con- 
cerned with rites of the same kind '. He qaotea an inscription, 
a will in which a legacy is left *ut rosas Carnarfiia] ducant'*. 
Undoubtedly the reference here is to rites of the dead (cf. 
Eosalia), and Mommsen may be right in suggesting that by 
Camar^iis] is meant the Kalends of June. But it is going 
a little too far to ai'gue on this slender evidence, even if we 
add to it the fact that the day was ncfashts, that the festival 
of Oaina was of the same kind as the Parentalla, Rosalia, &e. - 
a careful reading of Ovid's comments seems to show that there 
were curious survivals of folk-lore connected with the day 
and with Carna which cannot all be explained by reference 
to rites of the dead. 

Ovid does indeed at once mislead his readers by identifying 
Carna and Cardea, and thus making the former the deity 
of door-hinges, and bringing her into connexion with Janus '". 
But we may guess that he does this simply because he wants 
to squeeze in a pretty folk-tale of Janus and Cardea, for whicli 
his readers may be grateful, and which need not deceive them. 
When he writes of the ritual of Carna'— our only safe guide — 
he makes it quite plain that he is misiug up the attributes 
of two distinct deities. He biiuga the two together by con- 
triving that Janus, as a reward to Cardea for yielding to his 

' S, If. 18, 117. ' See ftbove on Lemuria, p. no. 

^ de Fefiia, uHL ' C. 2. i. iii. 3893. 

^ There is really notliiDg in common between the two : see WLbsowa in 
Lex. s.v. Caraa, ftillowing Merkel, clxv. What the real etj'mulogy of 
Carna may be is undecided ; CurtiuB and others have connected it with 
cor, and on ilits 0. Gilbert hmi built much fooli^jh conjecture (ii, 19 foU.). 
I Would ratlier eotiipai« it witJi the words Garanus or Recaranus of the 
Hercules legend (Breal, ifere, et Cacus, pp. 55, 60), Jind perhaps with 
ClradiTus, Grabovius. The name of the ' nyniph ' Cranae in Ovid's 
account is in some MSS. Qrane or Cmnc. H. Peter (i-'osfi, pt. ii. p. 6q) 
adopts the aonnesion with cara ; she Is 'die das Floitreh krilflti^nde 
OSttiu' (cp, Osaijjsgo). 

' Fasti, 6. 169-162. linea 101-130 are concerned with Cardea ; 130 to 
16B, or the middle section of tJie comment, s-eem, aft Marquardt suggested 
(p. 13, note), to be refernble to Gartia (aa the jiverter of s/iit/es), tlmugli 
the charms fixed on tlie postts show that Ovid is still e'>iifouri<ltng lior with 
Cardea. 
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advances, should bestow on her not only the charge of car(linei>, 
but alao that of protecting infanta from the striges^, creatures 
of the nature of vampires, but described by Ovid as owls, 
who were wont to suck their blood and devour -Uieir vitals. 
But this last duty surely belonged to Carna, of whom 
Maci'ohiussayg 'Hanc deani vitalibus humanis praeesse credunt'; 
and thus Carna's attribute is conjoined with Cardea's, The 
lines are worth quoting in which Ovid describes the chamis 
which are to keep off the strides, for as preserving a remnant 
of old Italian folk-lore they are more interesting than the 
doubtful nature of an obscure deity ' : 

Prutinua arbutea' postea ter in ordine tan git 

Fronde, ter arbutea limina frondo notnt: 
Spai'git aquis adilus — ei &quao modicamen habebant — 

Extflque de poroa erada bimenstre tenet*. 
Atque ita 'noctis ares, extia puorilibua' jnquit 

'Partite : pto pai-vo viotiiua parva cadit. 
Cor pro corde, precor, pfo fibriit sumit-C Gbrad, 

Hmic auimani i?obis pro meliore dnraus.' 
Sie ubi libnvit', pro^ecta sub aethore ponit, 

Quique a<iaiDt saciis, reapieera itla vetat'. 
Virgaque lanalis de spina ponitur alba* 

Qua lumeu tlialamis parva fetiostra dabat. 
Post illud nee avoa cianaa violaaso fenintuj", 

Et rediit puero qui fuit ante color. 

Having told his folk-tale and described his charms, Ovid 
returns to Carna, and asks why people eat bean-gruel on the 
Kalends of June, with the rich fat of pigs. The answer 



' The word strix is Greek, or at least identical with the Greek word. 
But the belief in vampires is Bd ■widely spread (cf. Tylor, Pi'im. CuU, ii. 
175 Ml.) that we must not urjiicludo hastily that it came to Italy with 
the Greeks; it is met witli as early- as Flautuji (Pseud, 3. a. ao). Cf. Pliny, 
M. N. ri, 333, 

^ Fasti, 6. 155 foil. 

^ Tho arbuius doas not seem to be mentioned in connexion trith ebarin» 
except in this passage ; we might have expected the laurel. Bottichor, 
£aumktdtus, 334, 

* The sucking-pig ie aacrifitfed, as "wo gnther from pronecta below ; i. e. to 
Carna : cp. the cakes of tonJ eaten this day (169 foil). 

° Cp. in the process of ghost-laying (above, p. rog) the prohibition to 
look at the beans scatte^red. 

" For the blackthorn ^Gorin. JT'etssdofvi) see BJJttitiher, BaiiwiA-wides, 361. 
Varro, ap. Chni-isiuiu, p. ii'j ' fai ex apinu alba praefertur, quod purga- 
tioaia caasa adhibetiir.' 
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in that the cult of Cania is of ancient date, and that the 
healthy food of man m early times is retained in it\ 

Sua erat in. protio ; caosa Bue festa colehant. 

Terra fiibas tniitutn diimque farru dabnt. 
Quae duo mixta simut scxtis quicunque KalentliB 

Ederit, huic laedi viscera posse negant. 

This waa undoubtedly the real popular beliefs — that by eating 
this food on Carna's day your digestion waa secured for the 
j'ear. Maci'obius' makes the practice into a much more 
definite piece of ritual. ' Prayers are offered to this goddess/ 
he says, ' for the good preservation of liver, heart, and tho 
other internal organs of our bodies. Her sacrifices are bean- 
meal and lard, because thie is the best food for the nourishment 
of the body,' Ovid ia here the genuiuo Italian, Macrobius the 
scholar and theologian : both may be right. 

"VVliattiver, then, may be the meaning or etymology of the 
name Carna, we may at least be suro that the cult belongs 
to the age of ancient Latin agriculture ", since it was in 
connexion with her name that the populai* belief survived 
in Ovid's time of tho virtue of bean-eating on the Kalends 
of June. 

We learn from Ovid (line igi) that this same day was the dies 
natalis of the temple of Maia extra portam Capenam, i.e. on the 
Via Appia — a favourite spot for the mustering of armies, and 
the starting-point for the yearly transvecth cquitum*. I have 
already alluded to the baseless fabric of conjecture built 

' This is the passage tlint mast liaye inspired O. Crasias in his paper on 
tenuii in Rhein. Mus. xxxix. 164 foil. ' B^Aau,' ha suiys, ' wtire tlie oldest 
Italian food, und liJte atone knires, 4c., survived in ritiiul.' Wo want, 
indeed, si:ime wore definite proof that they were really the oldest food ; 
find Anyliovv tlic-ir uae had not died out like that of stoiio implcmotita, 
(They were a common urtiole of food at Atlie>ns : Aristoph. Knightu, 41 ; 
Lyaist. 537 and 691.) But it is not unlikely that their use ia tlie cult of 
the dead may be & flurvival, upon which odd BupBrstitions grafted them- 
solves. For a. parallel fflrgumunt aee Boscher, ifektar und Ainbrasia, 36 ; 
Rhys, Celtic Mythdogy, 356. 

" Sat. I. 13. 32. 

* No safe conclusion can be drawn from Terlullian'a inclusion [ndltal. a. 
9) of tho funiim of Carntt on the Caeliiin among those of lU adroiticii. 
O. Gilbert has lately tried t-o inatio much ni this (ii, 43 foil.;, nnd to JiJid 
An EtrUBdan origin for Csrna : but see Auat on the position of ieniples 
out«de the immmrium {de Actlihus sacris, 47), 

* Liv. ^. 33 ; Dionys. 6. 13. 
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on the conjunction of Mars and Juno on this day' ; and need 
lit-re only ropewt that in no well-attested Roman myth is Mars 
the son of Juno, or Juno the wife of Jupiter, And it is even 
doubtful whether June i was the original dedication-day 
of this temple of Mars: the Veuusian calendar does not 
mention it, and OTid may be referring to a r&-dedication by 
AugUBtus*. There is absolutely no ground for the myth- 
making of Usener and Roscher about Mars and Juno : but 
it is to the credit of tlie latter that he has inserted in his 
ariicle on Mai-s a valuable note by Aust, in which his own 
conclusions are cogently controverted. 



III, NoS. lUK, (JtTKK 3). C. 

BELLOn[ae] in CIRc[o] rLAHjiNIo]. (VEK.) 

This temple was vowed by the Consul Ap. Claudius in 
Etruscan war^ (296 b. c): the date of dedication is unknown. 
In front of the temple was an area of which the truly E<jman 
story is told *, that being unable to declare war with Pyn-hua 
With the orthodox ritual of the fdiaks, as he had no land 
in Italy into which they could throw the challenging apear'', 
they caught a Pyrrhan soldier and made him buy this spot to 
suit their purpose, Hfire stood the ' columella ' from which 
hencefonvard the spear was thrown '^', 

The temple became well known as a suitable moeting-plaee for 
the Senate outside the pomoerium, when it was necessary to do 
business with generals and ambassadora who could not legally 
enter the city '. But of the goddess very little is known. 
There is no sufficient reason to identify her with that Nerio 



' Hae on Marth i, above, p. 37. 

'^ Aust, de Aedibua sacris, p, 8, Tlie Fasti Venmini aro ' otniituin acciirfttia- 
Bimi ' ; ib. p. 43. Aust goes so fur as to doubt ths true Roman chaTfloter of 
tliia Mnrs, and beliovea him to lj« the Greek god Ares. See his note in 
f,ex. 2391, The date of foundation is not ceitain, but was probably not 
earlier than the Gallic vfur, 388 B.C., if it ia thid to whicb Livy alludes 
ill 6. 5. a 

' Liv. i£x 19. There -was a tradition that Ap. Claudiua, Ciw. 495 b.c., 
hftd dedicated statues of his aueeators iu a t'Utnple of Bellona (Fliny, X. H. 
35. is). ^ Sorv. Afv. is. 53. 

^ Liv. I. 33. ra ; Mar(i. 433. * Ovid, Fustif 6. 205 foil. ; Piiulus, 33, 

' WilkmiH, Lt Stnat tJe la Eijuibliijue, ii, 161. 
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with whom w« made acqitainlRiiee in MjU'cIi, ad is done too 
confidently by the writer of the article in Roscher'a Lexicon ', 

Pbid. Non. Iun. (Juke 4). C. 

iIEEc[un] J£AGk[oJ CUSTo[di]. (tEN.) 
SACKUM HEBCULI, (HUST.) 

This terople also was near the Circus Flamioius ^. It was 
a foundation of Sulla's, 82 b, c, and tho cult was Greek, 
anaweiing to that of "HpoxX^s dAf^iKnKor^. 

KToN. Iun. (June g). N.* 
mo pmio m colle. (ven.) 

The tsmple on the Quirinal of which this was the dies natalis 
h said by Dionysius" to have been vowed by TarqiiiniiiB 
Superbus, and dedicated by Sp. Postumius in b, & 466. But 
that there was &fannm or sacdhifn of this deity on oc near the 
same site at a much earlier time 13 almost certain ; such 
a sacdtum ' ad portam. Sanqualem ' is mentioned, also by 
Dionysius*, as itpov Ator ntarlnv, and we know that in many 
cases the final acdes or tem2ihim was a development from an 
uncovered nltar or sacred place. 

Dius Fiditis, tiM the adjectival character of his name shows, 
was a genuine old Italian religious conception, but one that in 
liiatorical times was buried almost out of sight. Among gods* 
and heroes there has beern a striiggle for tjxistence, as among 
animals and plants ; ^vith some j^eoplea a struggle between 
indigenous and exotic deities, in which the latter usually win 

' This was originally BUggested by Qelliua (13. 23), 'perhapa not with- 
out Borae reason,' says Marquardt (75). This suggestion has grown almost 
into a certainty for tlie writer in the Lexiam, iti a manner very character- 
istio of the present ago of r^seaL'cb, There would be some reflsoti to tltiiik 
that Beltona (or Duellona) was an ancient godJessa of central Itnly, if We 
i;ould be sure that the inscriptton «n nn anui^nt ciip, in the muwuni at 
Florence, which may be read ' Beiolae poculum ' (C. /. L. i. 44^ refei"s to 
this deity. See lex. s.v. Belola. 

' Ovidj Fasli, 6. aosj. Soe CommentaHi in hcmorem Th. Ifommseni, 363 foil. 
(KlugmatJtil, ajid R. Peter in Lef. s.v. Horc. p. 2979. 

' Preller-Jordaii, ii. agifit * See below, p. 146. 

° gi 60, wliere Zeis TliWioi = Diua Fidius. 

' 4. 58 : cp. Liv. 8. 20; Aiiht, rfi! Actiihus stain's, p. 51. Of tlic polta 
iaaiuiuiilis I sliall liavu a wui'd lu say iirsiR'nlly. 
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the day, and displace or modify the native Bpecies', What 
laws, if any, govern this struggle for existence it is not possible 
to discern clearly ; the resirit is doubtless the survival of the 
fittest, if by the fittest we understand those which flourish best 
under the existing conditions of society and thought ; but it 
would hardly soem to be the survival of those which are most 
beneficial to the worshipping race. Among the Romans the 
fashionable exotic deities of the later Eepublic and Empire had 
no such ethical influence on the character of the people as those 
older ones of the type of Dins Fidius, who in historical times 
was known to the ordinary Eoman only through the medium of 
an old-fa,shioned oath. 

Ovid knows very little about Dius Fidius* : 

Qoaerebani Konaa Sanco Fidion© rofeirem, 
An tibi, Semo pater : cum mihi lEJaii<!U3 ait 
' Cuicunqtle ex illis dederia, egct munus Jiabebo ; 
Nomina trina fero, a[c Toliiere Cutes,' 

He finds three names for the deity, but two would have 
sufficed ; the only individual Semo known to us is Sancus 
himself. The Semones, so far fis we can guess, were epirits of 
the ' pandaemonic ' age, nameless tike the Lares with whom 
they are associated in the hymn of the Fratres Arvales' ; but 
one only, Semo Sancus, seems to have taken a name and 
survived into a later age, and this one was identified with Diua 
Fidius. Aelius Stilo, the Varro of the seventh century a. u.c, 
seems to have started this identification*, Varro does not 
comment on it ; hut Vetriua accepted it : he writes of an 'aedes 
Sancus, qui deus Dius Fidius vocatur ' °, The evidence of in- 
scriptions is explicit for a later period ; an altar, for example, 
found near the supposed site of his temple on the Quirinal, 
beiu*s the inscription 'Sanco Sancto Semou[i] deo fidio sacrum '^ 

^ Mr, Lang {^ytk^ iJi^uaC, &c., iL 191) lias some exeelleut remarks on tbia 
subject. • Fa^i, 6, 213. 

' S^^'Woriaiirorth'sFragmentsandSpedmtn^afEarlif Latin,p. 157 'SeDiunea 
nltemos advocapit cunctos,' I follow Jordun'ij fxpliination of 'Semunes,' 
in AViV. BiitiUge, 304 foil, 

' Aelias Bium Fidiiim diciibot Diovia fitium, ut Or«oo> Moampov Casto- 
rccn, et putabat liiinc esse Sancum ab Sabina lingua et Eerculcm a GFraeca' 
(Varro, L. L. 5. 66). 

'• Featita, 241. Tills is proliably the sacelhtm of Livy, 8, 23. 

' C. I. L, vi. 56B : rigaiq (ib. 567), 'Somoni Sanco dco iidio,' Sftncus is, 
of coai-feo, a namo, not an adjective: wo find Siiiigus in seine MSS, of 
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And there is nothing in the words Saticus and Fidius to forbid 
the identiiication, for both point to the same class of ideas — 
that of the bond which religious feeling places on men in their 
duties to, and contmcts with, each other. They are in fact 
two different names for the same religious conception. It is 
interesting to find them both occuning in the great processional 
inscription of Iguvium in Umbria : Fisus or Fisovius Sancius, 
who is there invoked next after Jupiter, eeems to unite the two 
deities in a single name\ This conjunction would seem to 
save us from the necessity of discussing the question whether 
Sancus, as has often been insisted on by scholars both ancient 
and modem ", was really the Sabine form of Dius Fidius ; for 
if in Unihria the two ai'e found together, as at Rome, there is 
no reason why the same should not have been the case throngh- 
out central Italy, The question would never have been asked 
had the fluid nature of the earliest Italian deities and the 
adjectival character of their names been duly taken account of 
We are all of us too apt to speak of this primitive spirit-world 
in terms of a later polytheiatie theology, and to suppose that 
the doubling of a name implies some distinction of origin 
or race. 

Dius Fidius, then, and Semo Sancus are both Latin names for 
the same religious conception, the impersonality of which 
caused it to lose vitality as new and anthropomorijhic ideas 
of the divine came into vogue at Eomo. But thei-e is at least 
Bome probability that it survived in a fashion under the name 
of an intruder, Hercules ; and the connexion with Hercules 
will show, what we might already have guessed, that the 



Livy, 39. I. For the well-known curious confusion with Bimon Magus, 
Euaeb. //. E. a. 13. 

^ JBr«aI, J'ob'fs £«jit6ii!fis, 71 ; Buclieler, Vrnhnttj 65 foil. As Preller 
remarks, Fisus &t(md3 to Fidius m Claueua to Claudius (ii. 371). At 
IgiLTium there was a hill, important in the rites, whioSi bore this juime — 
oaris fititis. 

' Aeliua Stilo ap. Varpo, 1. c, ; Ovid, 1. c, ; Fropert. 4. 9. 74 ; Lactantiua, 
I. 15. 8 ; Schwegler, JB. 0. i, 364 ; Preller, ii. 372 ; 0. Gilbert, i, s^Sj note ; 
Ainbrosch, Sludien, r70. Jordan, howovei*, in a note on Preller (373) 
emphatically B4»ys tiuit the Sabino origin of the goii is a fable ; and for 
the illusory distinction hetween Latins mid Sabines in Eome see Mominsen, 
R. R. i. 67, note, and Breal, Herratie el Caeus, p. 56. Sancus wns no 
doubt a Saiuae doity and reputed ancestor eftho race (Cato ap. Dionya. a. 
49: cp. 4. 58) ; but it does not follow tlmt ha <!ame to Home as a Sabine 
importation. 



religious conception we are epeakijig of was very near akin to 
that of Jupiter himself. 

There is clear evidence that the best Roman scholars identified 
not only Dius Fidius with Semo Sanctis, but both of these with 
Hercules. Varro, in a passage already quoted, tells us that Sfcilo 
b<jKeved Dius Fidius to be the Sabine Sancus and the Greek 
Hei'cules ; Verrius Flaccus, if his escerptors represent him 
rightly, in two separate glosses identified all these three'. 

Again, the Roman oaths me dms fidius and nic herculc are 
synonymous ; that tho former was the older can hardly be 
doubted, and the latter must have come into vogue when the 
Greek oath by Heracles became familiar. Thus the origin of me 
hercith must be found in a union of the characteristics of Hercules 
with those of the native Dius Fidius. It is worth noting that 
in i^ronouncing both these oaths it was the custom to go out 
into the open air'. Here is a point at which both H^irculeiS 
and Dius Fidius seem to come into line mth Jujiiter ; for the 
most solemn otith of all was per lovem (lapidan), also taken 
under th« light of heaven ', as was the cast* with the oath at 
the altar of Zcvf 'EpKiios in Greece \ Yet another point of con- 
junction is the am maritna at the entrance to the Circus Maximus, 
which was also a place where oaths were taken and treaties 
ratiiied ** ; this was the altar of Hercules Victor, to wlioni the 
tithes of spoil were offered ; and this was also associated with 
the legend of Hercules and Cacua. In the deity by whom 
oaths were sworn, and in the deity of the tithes and the Ipgond, 
it is now acknowledged on all hands that we should recognize 
a great Power whom we may cull Dius Fidius, or Semo Saiicus, 
or th« Genius lovius, or even Jupitor himself'. Tithes, oaths, 



' Varro, L.L, 5, 66; Festus, 229 [Propter vmm) ; and Pawlus, 147 
(mcdius fidius). 

'' Cp. Plutarcli, Quaest. Rom, aB ('Why are boys made to go out of the 
house when they wish to sweiir liy Herculeg?') with VuiTO, ap. Koniutn, 
a, V. rituio, nnd L. L. 5. 66. 

' 8ee helow on Sept. T3, p. 331. The ailex was taJcen out of tke temple 
nf Jtipiter Foreti'ius (Paulus, ga). 

' Eustath. ad OiL aa. 335 ; Hermann, Gr. Ant, ii, 74. Cp. A. Lang, 
Myt/i, &c. ii, 54 : ' the nky heai'H un,' sitid the Indiiin when taking an oath. 

' Dionya. i. 40. 

' Hao the opiiiioas of Hnitiing, Sehwegler, and Preller, summed up by 
Bival, Ifcicuh ct Cticits, 51 foil.; aiid R, Peter in iex, s.v. Uei'uujea, 
2355 full. 
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and the myth of the struggle of light with darkness, cannot be 
associated with Buch a figui-e as the Hercules who came to 
Italy from Greece ; tithes are the due of aome great god, 
or lord of the land ', oaths are taken in the presence of the god 
of heaven, and the great naturo jnyth only descends by degrees 
to attach itself to semi-human figul^es. 

We are herij indeed in the presence of very ancient Italian 
religious ideas, which we can only veiy dimly apprehend, and 
for the explanation of which^so far as explanation is possible — 
there is not iSpace in this work. But before we leave Dius 
Fidius, I will briefly indicate the evidence on which we may 
rest our belief (i) that as Semo Sancus, he is connected with 
Jupiter as the god of the heaven and thunder ; and (2} that as 
Hercules he is closely related to the same god as seen in 
a different aspect. 

I. In the Iguvian inscription referred to above Sancius in 
one place appears in conjunction with lovlus- ; and, as we have 
seen, it is also found in the same ritual with Fiau or Fiaovius. 
' In this same passage of the inscription (which is a manual of 
ritual for the Pratj'os Attidii, an ancient religious brotherhood 
of Iguvium), the priest ia directed to have in his hand an itrfiiu 
{orhita}, i. e. either disk or globe ; and this urjiia has been com- 
pared ', not without reason, with the orhes mentioned by Livy ' 
as having been made of brass after the capture of Privemuni 
and placed in the temjde of Semo Sancus. If we may safely 
believe that aueh symbols occur chiefly in the worship of deities 
of aun and heaven, as seems probable, we have here some 
evidence, however imperfect, for the common origin of Saneus 
and Jupiter. 

Again, there was in Roman augural lore a bird called 
sanqtidlis at^is, which can hardly be dissociated &om the cult of 



' Bobertson Smith, EtUgion dfthe Semites, p, 333. 

' BUchelerj Umbrica, 7 ; Brt^al, tables Enffuhines, 270. 

' Preller, ii. 373, snd Jordan's note. In M. Oa.idiyz's Mudes He Iftftfiotcgie 
Oauhise, i. 64, will be found figures cf a band lioldiiig a wheel, from Bar- 
le-Duc (the wrist thrust tlirough one of tbo holeal, which may posaiUy 
explain tlie urjita, and whifili he connects with the Celtic uun-god. In 
tliia connc!xion wo may notice the krge series of Umbrinii and Etruscan 
coins with tlio aii-rayed wheel-symbnl (Moiumaen, Miinswesen, aaa foil.), 
which, fls ProfeBsnr Gardner tells me, is more probabfya sun-isyjiibol than 
iiii?roty tlii; chaiiot'wheel couveuieut for uubkilful cuintM-B. 

' S. 30. 
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SiincuB ; for there was also an ancient city gate, the porta 
Sanqualis, near the sacellum Sancus on the Quiriiial '. Pliny's 
language about this bird show.'s that this bit of ancient lore 
was almost lost in his time ; but at the same time he makes it 
clear that it was believed to belong to the eagle family, which 
played such an im3>orfcant jjart in the science of augury. The 
only concrete fact that seems to be told us about this bird is 
that in b. c. 177 one struck with its beak a sacred stone at 
Crustumerium — a stone, it would seem, that had fallen from 
heaven, i. e. a thunder-stono or a meteorite'. 

Bearing this in mind, we are not surprised to find further 
traces of a connexion between Sancus and tliuuderbolts. There 
was at Home a dcvuria of sacerdotes hidentalcs, in close associa- 
tion with the cult of Sancus. Three votive altars are extant, 
dedicated to the god by this dectiria'^ ; two of them were found 
on the Quirinal, close to the site of the sacellum Sancus. Now 
the muaninjf of the word bidcntal shows that the deaitia had 
us its duty the core of the sacred spots which had been struck 
by tliundorbolts ; such a spot, which was also called puteal 
from its resemblance to a well fenced with a circular waU, 
l>ore the name hkleTilaJ, presumably becau.se two-year-old sheep 
(t/<:?ej(/ei) were sacrificed there'. Consequently wo again have 
Buncus brought into connexion with the augural lore of lightning, 
which made it a religious duty to bury the bolt, and fence off 
tlve epot from profane intrusion. Yet another step forward in 
this dim light. A bidcntal was one liind of tmtjplum, as we 
are expressly told ^ ; and tho temple of Sancus itself seems to 
have had this peculiarity, Varro says that its roof was per- 



' For tho bird, Plin. N. I{. 10. ao ; Fostus, 197 s.v, oscines, and 317 
{saivjualis unis), BuUulnS-Li^tlereq, ItisL de ta Ditination, iv, 200. For the 
gate op. Paulus, 343, with Liv. 8. ao; Jordan, Tapogr, ii. 364, 

" Liv. 41. 13, with Weissenborii's note. Ths stone was perhsps the 
samu ns one wliich had shortly before fallen into the grove of MtLtn at 
Cmsttimerium (41. 9). 

' C.I. I. Ti. 567, 568 ; and Bui!, ddi' Inst., i8Bi, p. 3S foil. (This last witli 
a statut', which, however, may not belong to it : Jordan's note on Pieller, 
ii. 373.) Wilmiinnw, Erempla Jnscr. Znt. 1300. 

* Marq. =63; B.-Lec'lurcq, iv. 51 foil. Tlw Scholiast on Peraius, a, a^, 
ia explicit on tho point. But Depcfce, in a note tn MijHer's Eimsko' (ii. a75) 
daubta the connexion of the demina with hMfniat = putfftl. 

' Foatus, s.v. Suriboniiiouni (p. 333 : the reatorAtion can hardly be wrong) 
'[quia uo]fua c&t inlegl, temper ihi foriimi[ae »p«r]to ci^cluin pivteL' 
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fomtum, so that the sky might be seen through it'. In a 
fragment of augiiral lore, appai'ently genuine though preserved 
by a writer of late date, the caeli templum seems to have been 
conceived a3 a dome, or a ball {orbis) cut in half, witk a hole in 
the top \ We may allow that we are here getting out of our 
depth ; but the general iT^suIt of what has been put foi-wai-d is 
that Sancii3=Diu9 Fidius was originally a spirit or numen of 
the heaven, and a wielder of the lightning, closely allied to the 
great Jupiter, whose cult, combined with that of Hercules, had 
almost obliterated him in historical times. 

Finally, it would seem that those moi-al attributes of Jupiter 
which give him a unique position in the Roman theology as 
the god of truth, order, and concord, belonged at one period 
also to Sancus as Dius Fidius ; for in his temple was kept the 
most ancient treaty of which the Eomans knew, that said to 
have been made by Tarquinius Superbus with Gabii, which 
Dionysius must himself have aeen ', and which be describes as 
oonsiating of a wooden el^peus, bound with the hide of 
a sacrificed ox, and bearing ancient letters. Here also was 
the reputed statue of Gaia Caecilia or Tanaquil, the ideal 
Koman matron ; of which it has been conjectured, rashly 
perhaps, but by an autliority of weight, that it really repre- 
sented a humanized female form of Dius Fidius, standing to 
Mm as the Junones of women stood to the Genii of men, or as 
Juno in the abstract to Genius in the abstract \ 

' L, L. 5.661 'ui ea vidofttur divum, id est caelum.' He eonneetstJie 
word diium with Dius Fidius. See Jordan in the collection of essays 'ia 
honoroca Th. Mommaeni,' p. gfip. 

' Martioiius Cupollaj i. 45 (p. 47 in Eyssonhardt's edition). See Nissan's 
explauntiou in Das Templum, p. 184, and plate ir. In this nccount Jupiter 
o«C!npie9 the chief ptncc ^ Sjiueua is there, alono in the 12th yegio. But 
duiibt has bfen cnat on Nissen's view by the discovery at an octual repre- 
sentation of the tadi itmplum {&66 Ausl, in Lex. s. v. lupitor, 668), 

' Dionya, 4. 58. In 9, 60 he sfiya that this temple was only vowed by 
Tarquinius, and not dedicated til I 466 b. C. ( Anst, de Asdibm sacris, p. 6) ; but 
there must have been a still earlier sanctuary of some kind (Livy writea 
of a saceUitm, 8, 20. 8), Dionysius in interesting and explicit ; he calls 
Dins Fidiua Ztus nisriof, and adds the nnmo Si-yKoi. The treiitioB nest 
in dnte, those with Ciirtbnge, wero kept in the aedilium the.'iauruB, ctose to 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (Polyb. 3. aa ; Mommaen, Staatgrechl, ii. 
I (ed. a.) 481 note). Here we seem to see the authority of the antiunt 
IliuH Fid in* already losing ground. 

* Plut, Qtmest Eom. 30; Varro, ap. Plin. JV, Jf. 8. 194' Festns, agS. It 
was ReiiferNcheid's eonjeeture that ahe was a f(>m.ile Dius Fidiua (»«e 
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2, The last sentenc* of the preceding paragraph may aptly 
bring us to our second point, viz. ths i-elation to Jupiter of 
Diu9 Fidius as=H&reule3. Those who read the article 'Dins 
Fidina ' in Roscher'a Lexicon will be struck by the fact that so 
cautious a writer as Professor Wisaowa should boldly identify 
this deity, at the very outset of his account, with the ' Genius 
lovia ' • and this conjecture, which is not his own, but rather 
that of the late Professor Reifferscheid of Breslau \ calls for 
a word of explanation, 

Moj'e than thirty years ago Eeifferseheid published a paper 
in which he compared certain points in the cults of Juno and 
Hercules, of which we have a meagre knowledge from Roman 
literature, with some works of art of Etruscan or ancient 
Italian origin (i. e. not Greek), and found that they seenaed 
to throw new and unexpected light on each other. 

The Roman women, we are told ^, did not swear by Hercules, 
but by ' theii* Juno ' ; the men swore by Hercules, Dius FJdiua, 
or by their Genius ^ Women were excluded from the cult 
of Hercules at the ara maxima^ ; men were excluded, not 
indeed from the eult of Juno, but (as Reifferscheid puts it) *from 
that of Bona Dea, who was not far removed from Juno*.' At 
the birth of a child, a couch {lecius} was spread in the atrtmn 
for Juno, a metisa for Hercules". The bride's girdle {cinffulum} 
B»em8 to have given rise to a cult-title of Juno, viz. Cinxia, 
while the knot in it which was loosed by the bridegroom at the 
ledus genialis was called the nodus ftercuhneus''. 



Wiseowa, Lex, 1190), Fest. 241 nddii ' cuiua eX zona pericliiiLiites ninientii 
sum nut.* 

> Bvil. deff Inst.f 1867, 35a foil. Keifferscheld was prevented by death 
from working liis view out mors fully ; but K Peter {me Lex, s. v. Hercules, 
S267) preserved notes of bis leottivea. 

^ GolUaA, ti. 6, I. For Juno as female equivalent of Geniua see article 
'lunonea' in Lex. Butit does Hot seom proved that this was the old name, 
and not iiii idea of oojiiparatively late times. 

=• Seneoa, Sp- 13. 3. ' See below, on Aug. la, p. 194. 

' This seems a weak point. Bona Dea was not more closely related to 
Juno than eome others, I do not feel sure th&t the name Juno is not aa 
mucli an intrusion here as Hercules, and that the real female counter- 
part of Genius, &c., was not a iiameleaa numen like the Bona Dea. The 
rise of the cult of Juno Luciua may have produced this intrusion. It is 
worth noting that in Etruria Minerva takes the plaiie of Juno {Lex. sa66, 
anil the illuatration on ^267). 

* Serv. Ed, 4. 6a, ' Faiilus, 63. 
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Now Eeifferscheid believed that he found the same con- 
junction of Juno and Hercules in aeveral works of art, which 
may be supposed to be refleetiona from the same set of ideas 
which produced the usages just indicated. In the most im- 
portant of these there is indeed no doubt about it ; this is 
a mirror of Etruscan workmanship', in which three figures 
are marked with the Latin names lovEt (Jupiter), Iviio and 
Hercele. Jupiter sits on an altar in the middle, and with his 
right hand ia touching Juno, who has her left hand on his 
shoulder ; Hercules stands with his club, apparently expectant, 
on the left. From certain indications in the mirror (for which 
I must refer the reader to the illustration on p. aasg. of 
Koscher's Lexicon) Reifferseheid concluded that Jupiter was 
here giving Juno in marriage to Hercules ; and, in spite of 
some criticism, this interpretation has been generally accepted", 
In other works of aii he found the same conjunction, though 
no names mark the figures ; in these Hercules and Juno, if 
such they be, appear to be contending for the mastery, rather 
than uniting peacefully in wedlock l This conjunction, or 
opposition, of Juno and Hercules, is thus explained by Eeiffer- 
scheid. The name Juno represents the female principle in 
human nature ' ; the ' genius ' of a woman was called by this 
name, and the cult of Juno as a developed goddess shows many 
features that bear out the proposition ■\ If these facts be so, 
then the inference to be drawn from the conjunction or opposition 
of Juno and Hercules is that the name Hercules indicates the 
male principle in human nature. But the male principle is 
also expressed in the word Genius, as we see e. g. in the term 
Uctus genialis ; Hercules therefore and Genius mean the same 
thing— the former name having encroached upon the domain 
of the latter, as a Latinized form of Heracles, of all Greek 
heroes or divinities the most virile. And if Hercules, Semo 

' Gerhard, Etrvskische Spi^, 147. It is also figured in Lex. s.v. 
Hercules, 2259. 

" e, g. by every writer in Eoscher'a J,exicon who has touched on the 
sutject. Jordaiv aeems to have dissented (Preller, ii. a84j. 

' The oppositkiu or couHivt of the two ia parnlleled by the supposed 
mytli of tlie contention Of Mars Knd Minerv'a (NetioJ (see above, p. 60 ; 
Lux, 2365). 

* See urticlc 'lunoneis' in Lex,; and Be-Mnrvlii, La Rdiyians ndla. rita 
ilomestka, p. 70. 

' Koscher'g article 'Juno ' in Lex. pasaim, 
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Sanctis and Bius Fidius are all diffei-ent names for the aame 
idea, then the word Genius may be taken as equivalent to the 
two last of these as well as to Hej-cuks'. 

But why does ReifFersoheid go on to tell us that this Genius, 
L e. Herculean Saucu3=;Diua Fidius, is the Genius lovis'f How 
does he connect this many-titled conception with the gi'eat 
father of the sky? As a matter of fact, he hna but slender 
evidence for this ; he relies on the mirror in which he found 
Jupiter giving Juno to Hercules, and on the conjecture that 
the Greek Horcules, the son of Zeus, would easily come to 
occupy in Italy the position of Genius, if the latter were, in an 
abstract form and apart from individual human life, rogai'ded 
as the Genius of Jupiter*. And in this he is followed by 
Wissowa and other writers in Eoscher's IjCJ'kon, 

It would perhaps have been wiser not to go so far as this. 
He has already carried ua back to a world of ideas older than 
these varying names which so often bewilder us in the Roman 
worship— to a world of spirits, Semones, Larea, Ceni, ghosts 
of deceased ancestors, vegetation demons, and men's 'other 
bouIb.* When he talks of a Genius Jov4s\ he is surely using 
the language of later polytheism to express an idea which 
belonged, not to a polytheistic age, but to that older world of 
religious thought. He is doing, in fact, the veiy thing which 
the Eomans themselves were doing all through the period of 
the Republic — the one thing "which above all others has made 



' I cannot ngit>e with Mr. Jevona (Intradudion to Uistm-ji o/EeUgidn, p. iB6 
foil.) whoti he makes tiie Roman genius a lelic of tbt^imisin, simply 
becauae genii were often rcpreacotfd by aerponta. The snake was too 
universally worshipped Ami doniesti catted to be easily explained as a 
totem. Mr. Frazer has an interesting exomple from ZululAnd, which is 
BLngulnrly auggestiTe ia connexion with tho doctrine of Qenius (see 
Ocildert Boiigh, ii, 33a), Which can hardly be explained on a totemistic basis. 
The doctrine of tJenias may certainly have had its roots in a tottmistic 
age ; but by the tiiuo it roaches us in Roman literature it hns paaaod 
through so many stages that its origin is not to he dogniatized abouL 

' I cannot attach much weight to the argument (<*eo L«c. aadS) that 
becfiuse Aelius Stilo explained Diua Fidius as Dioviii Filius he therefore 
had in his head some such relation of Genius to Jupiter. 

' If he had written Genius Jot+ws, after the manner of the Iguvian 
inscription, with its adjectival forms which preserve a reminiscence of 
the oltier spint-Tvorld, he might have been nearer the mark. It may bo 
that we get back to Jupiter him^ielf as the Genius par exctUerttef but there 
is no dii^ct proof of this. The g*nluB df a god ia a. late idea, as Mr, Jevona 
points out in a note to flowan ^uesd'tuts, p, liii. 
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the study of their religious ideas such a treacherous quagmJre 
for the modern student, 

VI Id. Ivit. (JtJNE 8). N. 

MENTI IN CAPITOLIO. {VEN. MAFF. VI MINOKEti.) 

The temple of Mens was vowed by T. Otauiliiis (piaetor) in 
317 B. c, after the battle of Trasimenua * propter neglegentiani 
caerimoniarmn auspieiorumque V and dedicated in 315 B.C., by 
the same man as duunnir aedibus dedkandis'^. The vow was the 
result of ail inspection of the Sibylline books, from which we 
might infer that the goddees was a stranger '. If so, who was 
she, and whence '? Eeasoning from the fact that in the Siime 
year, in the sanift place, and by the same man, a temple was 
dedicated to Venus Erycina*, Preller guessed that this Mens 
was not a mere abstraction, but another form of the same 
Venus j for a Venus Mimnoroiia or Meminia is mentioned by 
Servius', ' quod nieminerit omnium.' 

However this may be, the foundation of a cult of Mens at so 
critical a moment of their fortunes is very eharaeteiistic of the 
Konian spirit of that age ; it was an appeal to ' something not 
themselves which made for righteousness' to help them to 
remember their caerimoniae, and not to neglect their auspicia. 
It is remarkable that this temple of Mens was restored by 
M. Aemilius Scaui'us probably amid the disasters of the Cimbrian 
war a century later *, 

VII Id. Iun. (June 7). N. 

VESrA APERIT. (PHILOC-) 

V Id. Iun. (June 9). N. 
VESTALIA. (tusc. ven, maff.) 

XVII Kal. Quinvt, {June 15). N. 

VKbTA CLtlDITUR (PHILOC.) 

XVII Kal. QiTiNt'T. (JuHE 15). Q. St. D. p. 
It would seem from these notes in the calendars, and from 

* Livy, as. g ; Ovid, Fasli, 6. 341 foil. ; Auat, de Atdilma saeris, p. ig. 
^ Livy, 23, 31 and 3a ; Mnrq. 270. 

' Marq, 358 foil. ; Article ' Mibytlini libri' in Did, ofAntigv,ities,Bd, a. 

* Livy, 23. 9, ro ; 23 30, 3r. ' Ad Ami. i, 720. 

* Pint, rfi? Furl. Ro»i. 5. 10 ; Cic. Naf. Dear. a. 61. Aust (de A&iiibua aacris, 
p, 19) puis It ill B.C. 115, iti biiaurusi' couyalaliip, 

L 
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passages in Ovid and Featns', that both before and ttf 
day of the true Vestalia there were days set apart for the cult 
of the goddess, which were nefasti and also religiosi', Ovid's 
lines are worth quoting ; be consults the Plaminica Dlalia ^ 
about the maiTiage of his daughter : 

Tuiu milii post sacras ftioastratur lunius idtis 

Utilia et nilptis, tililts esse viris, 
Primnqne pars hiiiaa thalamic aliuna reiKita est, 

Nam milii sic coniuux Banctu Dialis ait; 
' Donee ab Iliata placidua i>urgH»nina Vest* 

Dotiilerit flavLB in mars. Tliybria aquis, 
Non milii detotiBos orines depoctere buxo, 

Non ungues ferro subsecuLsso licot, 
Kon tetigisso vitnm, quamvis lovia ille aacci-dng, 

QuAiUvia pOrpetUH fiit) inifai lego dntus. 
To qxjoquB ne propers. Melius tua filia tiubct 

Ignea cum pura Vestit nitebit humo,' 

What is the meaning of this singular aspect of tlie Vesta-cult? 
Why should thoise days be so ill-omened or so sacred that during 
them marriages might not be celebrated, and the priestess of 
Jupiter might not hold any intercourse with her husband, cut 
her hair, or pare her nftils? And what is the explanation of 
the annotation Q'uando] St^oreus] D(elatum] F[as]', which on 
the 15th indicated the breaking of the spell, and a return to 
ordinaiy ways of life? Before attempting to answer these 
questions, it will be as well to say a few words about the 
nature and probaltlo origin of the worship of Vesta. Owing to 
the remarkable vitality and purity of this cult throughout the 
whole of Koman hiijtory, we do not meet here with those 
baffling obscurities which so often beset us in d&aling with 
deities that had lost all life and shape when Eoman scholars 
began to investigate them. And yet we know that we are 
here in the presenco of rites and ideas of immemorial, 
antiq^uity. 



' Ovid, Fasti, 6. 219 foil. ; Festus, as", s. v. Penus : ' [Penua ro]catur local 
intiinuH in aede Vestae, tegelibiis saeptuSj qui certls diebua circa Vostalin 
aperitur. li dies religioai habentur.' 

• Ftir tlie moutiings of titfnsias and retigioius see latroduotion, p. 9 ; 
Murq, sgi. 

^ No doubt this was done, and the lines composed, in ordor to plE^ase 
Augustus and reflect tlie revival of the old nligio. 

*■ Varro, L, L, 6. 3a, 
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In an article of gi'oat interest in the Joutncd of PJuMogi/ 
for 1885^, Mr. J. G. Frazer first placed the origin of the cult 
in a cl<?ar light for English scholars. By comparing it with 
similar practices of existing peoples still in a primitive con- 
dition of life, ho mado apparent the real germ of the institution 
of the Vestal Vii-gins, Helbig, in his Italiker in der Foebene ^, 
had already recognized that germ in the mcessity of keying 
one fii-e always aliglit in each settlement, so that its membera 
wuld at any time supply themselves with the flame, then 
so hard to procure at a moment's notice; and Mr. Frazer 
had only to go one step further, and show that the task 
of keeping this fire alight was that of the daughters of the 
chief. This step be was able to take, supported by evidence 
from Damaraland in South Africa, w^here the priestess of the 
perpetual fire is th& chiefs daughter ; quoting also the following 
example from Calabria in Southern Italy : ' At the present day 
the fire in a Calabrian pe^asant's house is never (except after 
a death) allowed to die quite out, even in the heat of summer j 
it is a bad omen if it should chance to be extinguished, and 
the girls of the house, whose special care it is to keep at least 
a single brand burning on the hearth, are sadly dismayed 
at such a mishap.' The evidence of the Eoman ius sacnim 
quite confirms this modern e%*idence ; the Vestals were under 
the patria potestas of the pontifex maximus, who represented 
in republican times the legal powers of the Eex, and from this 
fact we may safely argue that they had once been the daughters 
of the primitive chief. The famines too, or Icindlers, as being 
under the potestas of the pontifex, may be taken as representing 
the sons of the primitive household". But from various 
reasons* the duties of the Jlamines became olraolete or obscure ; 
while those of the Vestals remained to give us an almost 
perfect picture of life in the household of the oldest Latins. 

From tha first, no doubt, the tending of the fire was in some 
sense a reMgious service, and the flame a sacted flame '. There 

' Tol. xiv, No. a8, a p. 53. 

' Marq. 350. In t}ie Andaman Ijilnnda both sons and daughtei's take 
part in the work of maintAining the firea [Man's Andaman Jgiands, quoted 
tiy Ml". Fmxpr, op. cit. p. 153). 

* See my article 'Saccrdos' in Sid. of Aniiqviiiei, ed. 2. 

• Vesta lieriself wag originally simply tha flro on the liearth (Fraaer, 
op. cit. 15a), I^ote that the flam« waii obtained afresh each year on March i, 

h 2 
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must have been many stages of growth fi-om this beginuiiig 
to the fully developed Vesta of the Kepublie and Empire ; 
yet vre can see that the lines of development were singularly 
simple and consistent. The saered fire fot example was 
maintained in the aedea Vestae, adjoining the king's house' 
{regia}; and the penus Veatae, which must originally have 
contained the stores on which the family depended for their 
snatenance, was always believed to preserve the most sacred 
and valuable objects pos.Mssed by the State*. 
■ We return to the Vastalia, of which the ritual was as follows. 
On June "j, the penus Vestae, which was shut all the vest 
of the year, and to which no man but the pontifex maximua 
had at any time right of entry, was thrown open to all 
matrons. During the seven following days they crowded to ifc 
barefoot K Ovid relates his own experience ■* ; 

Forte roverti^bar fcetia Te'stalibus ilia 

Qua nova Bomano nutio via iuncta foro eat. 

Hue pede matmnam vidi descendere nudo : 
Obstipui tacitus Bostinuique gradum. 

The object of this was perhaps to pray for a blessing on the 
household. On plaui and old-fashioned ware oB'erings of food 
were carried into the temple : the Vestals themselves offered 
the saered cakes made of the first ears of corn plucked, as we 
saw, in the early days of May ' ; bakers and millei-s kept 
holiday, oil milJs were garlanded, and donkeys de<Jorated with 
wreaths and cakes ^ 

Bace coronatia paaia dependet aaellis 
Et velant goabras florida aerlii molas. 

On June 15 the temple (aedes, not templuju) was swept 
and the refuse taken away and either thrown into the Tiber 



tsvcii ill historical timEiS, hj ilie priniitiTe method of the friction vt the 
wood of a 'lueky' tree [Fastua, 106), or from the aun'a rays. We are 
not told which priest performed this rite. 

' Hiddleton, Some in tSS^, p. 181 foil. 

* This belief, and the unturo of the treasures, are fully discussed by 
Marquardt, p. 351, with additii>na by Wissowa. 

^ Cp, Petronius, S<it, 44 (of the aquaelicium). 

' Fasii, 6. 395 foil. 

' As the boast that usmally worked in mills? 
paiatims of this scene (Gerhard, jiiii. Hiid, pi. 63 j, 



" A1»ve, p. 110. 
There is a rumpeian 
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or deposited in aome particular spot'. Then the dies ne/asti 
came to an end; and the 15th itself became fastus ag soon 
as the last act of cleansing had been duly performed ; ' Quando 
stercus delatum fas.* 

In this account of the ritual of these days, two features 
claim special attention: (1) the duties of the Yestals in*" 
connexion with the provision of food ; (2) the fact that the 
days were reti^iosi, as is illustiTited by the prohibition of 
marriage and the mourning of the Flaminica Dialis. That 
these two features were in some way connected aeema proved 
by the cessation of the mourning when the penus Vestae was 
once more closed. 

r. It needs but little investigation t« discover that, though 
the germ of the cult was doubtless the perpetual fire in the 
king's house, the cult itself was by no means confined to 
attendance on tho fire ; and this was so probably from the 
very first. Tho king's daughtei-s fetched the water from ' 
the spring, both for sacred and domestic purposes j and this 
duty was kept up throughout Konian history, for water 
was never ' laid on ' to the house of the Vestals, but carried 
from a sacred fountain ■. They also crushed the corn with 
pestle and mortar, and prepared the cakes for the use of the 
family — duties whicli survived in all their pristine simplicity 
in the preparation of the mola salsa in the eiu'ly days of May' ; 
and they swept the house, as the Vestals afterwards continued 
to cleanse the penua Vestae, on June 15. The penus, or store- 
closet of the house, was under their charge ; on the state 

' Yarro, L. L. 6, 3a ' Dies qui voeatur Q. St. J>. F, ab eo appellntur 
qtKxJ «j die ex aede Vestau aterciis everritur et per Capitoliniim cUvum in 
locum defeitur oertuiu.' It ia Ovid who tblls ua it was thrown into the 
Tiber {Fasti, 6, 713). 

^ Jordan, Tempel tier Fisfa, p. 63, 

' The cnisiiing of the graiii no d^^ubt comes down from a time when 
there were no mills (Helbig, liidiker in d^r I'tiebsrte, l^ tind 72\ The pre- 
paration of the cakes ;vas also peculiar, and even that of the an It which waa 
usied in them (Ft.>»tus, 159; cp. Berv. Ed. 8. 8a), The latter pa^^age is the 
ItKiis eUtssicus for all these duties ; 'Virgines Vestalea tres maximae «x 
non is Mails &d pridie Idas Maiaa alternis diebua (i.e. 00 7tli, 9th, nth?) 
apicas adoreos in uorliibua mcaaiifiriis ponunt, easque •'-picati ipane virginea 
torrenf, pinsunt, rnolunt, ntque ita molitiim condunt. Ex eo fiirre 
virgines ter in iinno molam faciunt, Lupercalibu<i, Vestalibu!^, Idibu^ 
Septembrihus, adit*eto sale cooto ct sole duro." For examples of the 
primitive method of cookiiig Hoe Miss Kingalcy's Tiarets in Wtst A/ikn, 
p. so3; and Sir Joaeph Banks's Jaumat Ved. HauktT), p. 137. 
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of its Gonteuts the family depended for its comfort and pros- 
perity, and from the very outset it must have had a kind 
of eaered character '. The close connexion of Yesta and her 
ministraiits with the simple materials and processes of the 
house and the farm is thus quite plain ; and we may trace it in 
every rite in which they took any part. The Fordicidia and 
the Parilia in April were directly concerned with the flocks 
and herds of the community ; in May the festival of the Bona 
Dea and the mysterioua ceremony of the Argei point to the 
season of peril during the ripening of the crops. After the 
Vestalia the Vestals were present at the Consualia aod 
the festival of Ops Consiva in August, which, as we shall see, 
were probably harvest festivals ; and on the Ides of October 
the blood of the ' October horse ' was deposited in their care 
for use at the Fordicidia as a charm for fertility. So constant 
is the connexion of Vesta with the fruits of the earth, that 
it is not surprising that some Eoman scholars' should have 
considered her an earth goddess ; especially as, in a volcanic 
region, the proper home of fire would be thought to be beneath 
the earth. But such explanations, and also the viewa of 
modern scholars who have sought to find in Vesta a deity 
of abstract ideas, such as ' the nourishing element in the fire \ 
are really superfluous. The associations which grew up 
around the sacred hearth-fire can all be traced to the original 
germ, if it be borne in mind that the firo, the provision-store, 
and the protecting deities of that store, were all placed together 
in the centre of the house, and that all domestic operations, 
sacrificial or culinary, took place at or by means of, the 
necessary fire. 'What is home but another word for cooking?' 

■ Penus menn.'?, in the first instance, food. Cm. Nat. DtDntrn, 3.68 'Est 
otnne quo Tesctmtur homines penus.' Hent-e it come to moAti thu atore- 
otoset in the centre of the house, of which the Penattis wore the guardian 
apirits. Its SAcred character ie indicated in a pasange of Cohiniulla 
(J?. JJ, 12, 4 ; and see my paper on the ta^a praeleitta of Eoman children, 
in Classical Bevteic, Oct. 1896). 

' Varro, ftp. S. Aug. de Civ. 7, 34 ; cp, 7, 16. Ovid, Fasti, 6. s6'], writes, 
' "Vesta eadem quae teii'a,' but more oorreL'tly in agi, ' Nee tu aliud Vestam 
quam viviitn intelligo flammam.' Some moderns derive Vesta from root 
Tos - 'dwfeUihg,' ivnd niftke her the eui'th. ia special relation to the 
dwelling ; e. g, 6. Gilbert, i. 348 note. 

^ Preuner, ffesiita-Ve&ta, p. aai ' Gottheit doa Feuers, sofem religi&so, 
ethi&tfhe Ideen eich in demselben abspiegein, nicht dos Feuera ala blossen 
Etements.' This ia eui^lj' turni4ig the qui9sti«fl upside dowiL 
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Nor must we forget timt the living fire wna foi- primitive man 
a, mysteriotis thing, and invested from the first with divine 
attributes \ 

z. The fact that from the 5th to the 1 5th the days were not only 
ne/asti but also religiosi is not easy to explain. It is true that 
in two other months, February and April, we iind a parallel 
series of dies ne/asti in the first half of the month ; in February 
it extended from the Kalends to the Lupercnlia (15th), and 
in April fi'oni the Nones to the Vinalia (23rd)-, But thesrS 
days in February and April were nefanH in the ordinary sense 
of the word, i. e. the cessation of judicial business, and we are 
not told of them that they were also rdig'wsi, or that the 
Flaminica Dialia lay during them under any special restrictions, 
as in tho days we are speaking of. On the other handj we find 
to our surprise that the other days on which this priestess 
was forbidden to comb hair or cut nails were not oven nefa^ti 
in the ordinary sense, viz. tho.'se of the 'moving ' of the ancilia 
and of the ceremony of the Argei ' : so that we are baffled 
at every point in looking for a solution to the calendar. 

But there is one fact that is quite cleur, namely, that the 
tempus nefastitm was in some way or other the result of the 
purification of the aedes Vestae, since it ceased at the moment 
the last act of cleansing was completed. Now it does seem to 
be the case that among some peoples living by a^-icultnre but 
as yet comparatively uncivilised, special importance is attached 
to the days immediately before harvest and the gathering of the ■ 
first-fruits — at which time there is a general cleaning out of 
house, barns, and all receptacles and utensils, and following 
upon this a period of rejoicing. Mr, FraKer, in his Golden 
Bough has collected some examples of this practioe, though 
he has not brought them together under one head or given 
them a single explanation. The most striking, and at the 
same time the best attested, example ig as follows ' : 




^ Tylor, Frim. CmU. ii. 351 ; Grimm, German Mj/tftdogt/ (Eng. tHina,)f 
p. 601 foil. 

' III July also tho days were neftati fi-om the Kalenda to thp 9th ; but to 
the mefini'ng: of thia we haye no clue whatever. 

> See abOTe, p. 115. 

* 0. B. ii. 75. In an nppeDdir (p. 373 foil, and esp. jBa) will be found 
MTiie othpr «xamplo!» of tlie name typo of ritual. Cp. ulsn M. fj6 [from 
Putyiiub), which uxamplo, liowever, dot's not t*t!ai in any w«y euniieeted 
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'Among the Creek Indifins of Noiili Araeriofl, the httsk, 
or festival of lirstfruita, waa the chief ceremony of the year. 
It wna held in July or August, when the corn waa ripe, and 
marked the end of the old year and the beginning of the new 
one. Before it took place none of the Indians would eat or 
even handle any of tlie new harvest. . . , Before celebrating 
tho Busk, the people provided themselvea with new clothes 
and new household utensils and furniture ; they collected 
their old clothes and rubbish, together with all the remaining 
grain and other old provisions, cast them together in one 
common heap and consumed them with fire. As a preparation 
for the ceremony all the fires in the village were extinguished, 
and the ashes swept clean away. In particular the hearth or 
altar of the temple was dug up, and tho ashes carried out. . . . 
Meanwhile tho wonwn at home were cJeaniiig out their houses, 
I'enewing the old heaiihs, and scouring all the cooking vessels 
that they might be ready to receive the new fire and the new 
fruits. The public or sacred square was carefully swept of 
even the smallest crumbs of previous fsasta, for fear of pollnting 
the first-fruit off"erings. Also every vessel that had contained 
any food during the expiring year was removed from the 
temple before sunset.' A general fast followed, we are told ; 
'and when the sun was declining from the meridian, all the 
people were commanded by the voice of a crier to stay within 
doors, to do no bad act, and to be sure to extinguish and throw 
away every spark of the old fire. Universal silence now 
reigned. Then the high priest made the new fire by the 
friction of two pieces of wood, and placed it on the altar under 
the green arbour. This new fire was believed to atone for 
all past crimes except murder. Thon a basket of new fruits 
waa bi'ought ; the high priest took out a little of each sort 
of fruit, rubbed it witli bear's oil, and offered it together with 
some flesh to the bountiful spirit of fire as a first-fruit offering 
and an annual oblation for sin, , , . Finally the chief priest made 
a speech, exhorting the people to observe their old rites and 
customs, announcing that the new divine fire had purged away 
the sins of the past year, and earnestly warning the women 

witli liarvest. But the practiee of the Creek Indians is so UTHj^uall; well 
BttcBted ttiat it deaervcB special attontion. It 19 described bjno Ims. tliati 
four independent authorities (Bee Mr. Franer's note on p. 76^.- 
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that if any of them had not extinguished the old fire, or had 
contracted any impurity, they must forthwith depart Itet 
the divine fire should spoil both them and the people,* 

The four chief points in this very interesting account are, 
(i) the extremely solemn and critical character of the whole 
ceremonial, as indicated in the general fast ; (2) the idea of 
the necessity of purification preparatory to the reception of 
first-fruits, a purification which seems to estend to Imman 
beings as Tvell as to houses, receptacles, and utensilg ; (3) the 
renewal of the sacred fire, which was coincident with the 
beginning of a new year ; (4) the solemn reception of the fii-st- 
fnjite. Comparing these with Roman usage, we notice that 
the first two are fully represented at the Vestalia, the one by 
the religious character of the days, and the mourning of the 
Flaminica Dialia, the other by the cleansing of the penus 
Veatae, and the careful removal of all its refuse. The third is 
represented, not at the Vestalia, but at the beginning of the 
year on March i, when the sacred fire was renewed, as we saw, 
in the primitive fashion by the friction of two pieces of wood, 
and the temple of Vesta was adorned with fresh laurels, as was 
the case also with the altar in the American example just 
quoted. The fourth point is represented neither in March nor 
June, but rather by the plucking of the first ears of corn by the 
Vestals before the Ides of May, from which they made the 
sacred salt-cakes of sacrifice. 

Now we need not go the length of assuming that the Roman 
ceremonies of March, May and June were three parts of one 
and the same rite which in course of time had been separated 
and attached to different periods of the year; though this 
indeed may not be wholly impossible. But we may at least 
profitably notice that all the four striking features of the Indian 
ceremony are found in the cult of Vesta, and descended no 
doubt to the later Romans from an age in which both the crops, 
the fira and the store-housea were regarded as having much 
the same sacred character as they had for the Creek Indians. 

To me indeed it had seemed probable, even before the 
publication of Mr. Prazer's Golden BQugh, that the cleansing of 
the penus Veatae was nothing but a survival of a general 
purification of store-houses, barns, utensils, and probably of all 
the apparatus of farming, including perhaps human beings, 
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before the completion of the harvest which was now dose at 
hand. Tho dato of the Vestalia is iiidc-cMi too early to let ua 
suppose it to have been a real harvest festival, nor had it any] 
of the joyous character found in such litea ; and, as we shall 
see, the true hnrvest festivals are to be found ia the month of 
August. The coin harvest in middle Italy took place in the 
latter half of June and in July'; and, as is eveiywhere still 
the praeticch, tho festivals proper did not occur until the whole 
work of harvesting was done. But at the time of the Vestalia 
the crops were certainly ripening ; in May wo have already had 
the plucking of tho fn-st ears by the VestalSj and the lustratio 
segetum which has been described under tho head of Ambarvalia 
on May 28. 

I must leave to anthropologists the further investigation of 
tho ideas underlying the ritual %ve have been examining; it is 
something to havo been ablo to co-ordinate it with rites which 
are so well attested as those of the Creek Indians, and which 
admit without difficulty of a reasonable interpretation** 

III Id. Iun, (June ii). N. 

MAT[EALIAJ. (tusc. ven. maff.) 
mate[i] matut[ae]. (ven.) 

MATBALIA. (pHILOC.) 

The temple of which this day was apparently the dks naiaJis \ 
dated from the Veientine War, 396 b, c, and was the result of I 
a vow made by L. Furius Camillus'. An earlier temple was 
attributed to Servius Tullius ■ but it is extremely improbable 
that anything more than a sacdlum or altar existed at such an 
early date *, The cult of Mater Matuta was widely extended iu 
Italy, and clearly of genuine and ancient Italian origin ; she 
can be separatod with certainty from the Greek goddesa 
I^ucothea with whom Ovid mises her up, and fix»ra whom she 
derived a connexion with harbours which did not originally 



' NiBseD, Lcmdmlninde, 359, 

' Tha whole of Mr. Frazer's sectioii on tils sacraniental enting of new 
crops should be read jn connexion with the Vestalia. 

' Aufit, rfe jlerfrtits saeris, p. 7 ; Liv. 5. ig and 23. Tlie temple was in. 
the Fomnl boArtuin, nonr the Circlla fnaximus. 

' WiBsowft in Mi/ili, Ltx. s. v. Mater Mntuta, 3463. 
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belong to iier\ The evidence for tlie wide spread of her cult 
consists of (i) two extremely old inscriptions from Pisaurum in 
Umbfia, of which Mommsen observes, * lingua meram vetiistatem 
spirat'^; (2) certain inscriptions and pHssages of Livy which 
prove that her worship existed among the Volsci, in Campania, 
and at Praeneste '. At Satricum aho %vas apparently the chief 
deity of the place and probably also at Pyrgi, the port of Caere 
in Eti-uria*. The cult seems to have had some marked 
peculiarities, of which one or two fragments have come down 
to ua. Only the wife of a first marriage could deck the image 
of the goddess*; no female slaves were allowed in the temple 
except one, who was also driven out of it with a box on the 
ear, apparently as a yearly recurring memorial of the rule ° ; 
the sacred cakes ofForod were cooked in old-fashioned earthen- 
ware ^ ; and, lastly, the women are said to have prayed to this 
goddess for their nephews and nieces in the fii-st place, and for 
their own children only in the second". All that can be 
deduced from these fragments is that the Jlater Matuta was an 
ancient deity of matrons, and perhaps of the same typo as other 
deities of women such as Carmenta, Fortuna, and Eona Dea". 

• Offid, Fasii, 6, 473 foil.; Cio, Xat. I>eor. 3, 48; Tusc. i. 28. PlutarclH^irass/. 
Bsm, 16. i) noted u likonesa between hor cult and that of Louuotliou in tiia 
own city of Cliaeroneia ; an interesting passage, ttiough qtiite inconclusiye 
na to the Greek origin of Mater Matuta. Plutarch, like Sorviua {Aen. 5. 
341) and othcra, tiaa adopted Ovid's legend of Ino by wny of GX|)lanation 
of the identity of Leucothea and Matuta, Merkel {Fasti, clsixiv) believed 
tlie cult to be wholly Greek ; BouchS-Lecleincq {Hl$t. da JHvinatian, iv. 147) 
follows KIaus«ti in identifyitig Mator Matuta with Tethya \cf. Flat. 
Rom. a) and with the deity of tlie oracle at Pyrgi. But see Wesseling on 
Diod. Sic. 15, p. 337 ; and StTabo, Bk, 5, p. 345. 

" C. I. L. i. 176, 177. ' Lit. 6, 33. 4 ; Wissowa, L^. •1463, 

* Diod. Sic. ig. 14, p. 337, and Wesseling'a note. The templti at Pyrgi 
wasi an important one, and rich enough to be plundered by Dionysius I 
of Syracuse. But it must be ndmitted that the id<?ntiBcatiort of tlio deity 
of Pyrgi with Mator Matuta is not absolutely certain. Strabo, 1, c, calls 
her Eileitliyiaj Aristotle {Oecon. 1349 b) Leucothed ; and it is thoviglit that 
Mater Matuta alone combines the tharncteristioa of ihfsa two. If, 
however, the goddess of Pyi'gi was the doity of the oracle, s^he might 
almost as well have been a Fortuna, like those of Antium and Praeneste, 

' TertuUian, de Monogam. 17, 

• Ovid, Fasti, 6. 4S1, with Plut Q, B. 16 ; CamSl. s. 

' Viirro, Z. L. 5. 106. Ovid (48a) Writes of Ma tosta, i. e. calces cooked in 
pan-s rather than baked, like the moio salsa. See above, p. 149; and cp, 
Ovid, 533 'in subito cocta foco.' ' Plut. 11, cc. ; Ovid, 559 foil. 

* See below on Jan. 11. I cannot esplain the rule that a woman 
prayed for nephews itud nieces before lier own children, which i« peculiar 
to this cult. 
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Tlie best modern authorities explain her &a a goddesa of the 
dawn's light and of child-birth, aad see a parallel in Juno 
Lueina ' ; and Mommsen has pointed out that the dawn was 
thought to be the lucky time for birth, and that the Roman 
names Lucius and Manius have their origin in this V>elief\ 
Lucretius shows us that in his day Mater Matuta was certainly 
associated with the dawn' ; 

roseam Matuta per oras 
Aetherla Kuroram differt At lumlua pandit. 

We should, however, be glad to be more certain that Matuta] 
was originally a substantive meaning dawn or morning. \'^erriu9 ' 
riaecus ' seems to have believed that the words mane, niatumst 
matuta, manes, and mmius, all bad the meaning of 'good' 
contained in them ; so that Mater Matuta might after all be 
only another form of the Bona Dea, who is also specially 
a woman's deity. But this cult was not preserved, like that 
of Vesta, by being taken up into the essential life of the State, 
and we are no longer able to discern its meaning with any 
approach to ceitainty. 

It is noticeable that this day was, according to Ovid *, the 
dedication of a temple of Fortuna, also in fom boario : but no 
immediate connexion can be discovered bptween this deity and 
Mater Matuta. This temple was remarkable as containing 
a wooden statue, veiled in draperj', which was popularly 
believed to represent Servius TulUus", of whose connexion with 
Fortuna we shall have more to say further on. No one, how- 
evei", really knew what the statue was ; Varro and Pliny ' write 
of one of Fortuna herself which was heavily draped, and may 
have been the one in this temple. Pliny says that the statue 
of Fortuna was covered with the fogae pmeterttie of Servius 
Tiillius, which lasted intact down to the death of Seianus ; and 

' Prtller, i. gaaj WisBowa iD Lex. 

' R. R. (Eng. trsina) i. 163. * Luer. 5. 634. 

' Pflulug, 133 'Matrein MatuUm untiqui ob bonitatem appellabnrit, et 
maturum idoueutn iisui," Ac. See nlao Curtius, Gk, Etmn, i. 40S. 

' Fasli, 6. 569 fall. ; 6S5 foil. ; op, Dionysius, 4. 40. Ovkl has Ibnw 
ranciful expUnationa of the draping. 

' Ovid, 1. 0. ; Dianys, 4. 40. 

' Varro up. Nouium, p. i8g; Plin, N, H. 8. 194, 197, See Schtregler, 
R. G. i. Tia, note 3, niid a full disc^uiision in Lex. dy R, Peter, 9. v. Fortuna, 
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it is Binguliu' that Seiaiius himself is said to have possfsseil 
a statue of Fortiina which dated from the time of Servius ', 
and wliich turntvcl its face away from him just (jefore his fall. 
Saianus was of Etruscan descent, we may vemeinber ; Sei*vius 
Tullius, or Mastarna, was certainly Etiiiscaii ; and among 
Etruscan deities we find certflin shrouded gods ''. These facta 
seem to suggest that the statue (or statues, if we cannot refer 
all the passages above quoted to one statue) came frum Htruria, 
and was on that account a mystery both to the learue'd und tlie 
ignorant at Home. To us it must also remain unexplained \ 



In. I UN, (Juke 13). H?, 



FEBIAE lOVI. 

lovi. (txtsc,) 



VEK. 
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To these notes in tlie calendars we may add a few line 
from Ovid : 

Idibus Invieto Buut data teinpla Iotj, 
Et iiim Quinquati'us iubeor Darrare niitiores: 
Hiina Adea o coeptis, &&\a, Minerva, mtiis, 
Cur vagus inccdit. totA tibicoo in urbc ? 

Quid sibi psiuotiHD, quid stola loDgft voluiit ? 

All Ides, as we have seen, were saered to Jupiter j they are 
so noted in the surviving calendars in May, June, August, 
September, October and November, and wt^re probably origin- 
ally ao noted in all the months '. On this day the collegium 
or guild of the tibicines feasted in the temple of Jupiter 

' Diu Cas«ius, 58. 7. 

' Siuiieea, Q.N.a, 41 ; Miiller-Ik'fcko, Sintaker, ii. 83; 1>eiitiia, Etrwia, 5, 
lutroductidD !vi. The pj«HagB of Beneca is » yery curious one »l»otit tlie 
Etniscaii liglitniug-lore. 0. MiilliT guesses tlist the di involiiH were Fates 
{Schicksalsgottlteiten), wliieli would suit Fortuoa (cp. Hor. Oii. t. 351, 

' TJiere is just A possibility tliat it was confused with a atfttu^ of 
Pudiuitia, ftlao in foro bvario, and also said to have been veiled (Festua, 
a^a). Vnrro, t. a,, calls ILe goddess of tbe sUtuc, Portuua Virgo, and 
Preller suggested tliat she was identicul witli Pudicitia. The linea of 
Ovid seem to favour this view {Fasti, 6. 617 folLl ;' 

Vesto data tegtttir. Yotftt bnnc Fortune movori 
Et sic B tcmplo est ipsa locuta buo ; 
'Ore xevelato <]ua primum luto pat^tiit 

Serviua, liaec positi prima pudoris erit. 
Purpit«, niatronue, vetitas nltiugore ve^U'ei : 
Stilleuiiii satis est vuce movere preoes.' 
MuuiuiMu ill C. /, L. 1.' 398. 
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Capitoliiiiis '. The temple referred to by Ovid of Jiipiter 
Invictus as having been dedicated on tliis day jnay possibly 
have been one of two mentioned by Livy as dedicated on the 
Capitol in B. c. 192 ■ ; but the coincidence of a dedication-day 
with the Ides may perluips suggest a higher antiquity '. 

For the right meaning and derivation of the word Quin- 
quatrua the reader is referred to what hna been already said 
under Mai'ch 19. June 13 was usually called Quini^natrus 
minusculae, not because it was really Quinquatrus (i. e. five 
days after the Ides), but because through the feast of the 
tibicines it was associated with their patron Minerva*, in 
whose temple on the Aventino they met, apparently before 
they set out on the revelling procession to which Ovid refers °. 
Varro makes this clear when he writes ' Quinquati'ug minus- 
culae dictae luniae Idus ah shniUiudine maiorum ' ", 1. e. it was 
not really Quinquatnis, but was popularly so called because 
the other festival of Minerva and her followers bore that 
name. Vevrius Flaecus was equally explicit on the point: 
' Minusculae Quinquatius appellantur quod is dies festus e&t 
libicinuni, qui colunt Minervam cuius deae propria fesfcus dies 
est Quinquatnig niense Martio ''. 

The reveliy of the tibicines, during which they vi'ore the 
masks and long robes mentioned by Ovid, was explained by 
a story which the poet goes on to tell, and which ia told 
also by Livy and by Plutarch mth some variations ^ ; how 
they fled to Tibur in anger at being deprived by Appius 



' Livy, 9. 30 ; Val. Max, a. s- 4 j VnrrD, L. L. S. 17. Cp. C. I. p, vi, 3696 
[Magistii] qujnq(ucnnale8) [collegi] teib(ieinuin) Rom(aikoruiii) qui8(aci'ifl) 
p(ublicis) p(raesto) H(utit) lov(i) Epul^oni) a^acrum), 

' SoPmllor, i. 198. 

' Auat, in Lex. a. v. luppitcr, 680. Both liero and in his wort tie 
Aedihus scicrts, tbis scholar deolineo to distinguish betwei^o lup. Invietua 
and lup. Victor. 

* I'or MiiiGi-va a;? the patron of all stiuh guilds sue Wissowa in Lex. 
8. V. Miiiarvtt, 52984 fnll. 

' Varro, L.L, 6. 17. Tliore were three daya of roveliy, according to 
Livy (5. 30); did they meet in this tetnplo on ©ach day? The 13th was 
the day of ttio ^idum ; which the oilier days were wg do not know, 

' L. L. 6. 17. 

' FeatU!*, 149, s. v. minusoulaH. Cf. Ovid, FasH, C. 695. 

' Livy, i, u. PldtArch, Quaest. Eom. $3, who confuses two Appii Claudii, 
and refers the story to the Decemvir inslend of to the Censor of 311 B.C. 
Livy omits tlio veiy Roman trait (Ov, 673 foil.) of the [itsrfiM feigning to 
be biirpri^od by his pairimus. 
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Claudius the censor of their foast in the Capitol : how they 
were badly missed at Kome, tricked and made drunk by a 
freedmaa at Tibur, and sent home unconacious on a big waggon. 
The story is genuinely Koman in its rudeness and in the rough 
humour which Ovid fully appreciates ; the favourite feature 
of a secession is seen in it, and also the peaceful settlement 
of difficulties by compromis© and contract, I see no reason 
why it should not be the echo of an actual event, though 
in detail it is obviously intended to explain the masks and 
the long robes. These are to be seen represented on a coin 
of the gens Plautia ', to which the fierce cengor'g milder col- 
league belonged, who negotiated the return of the truants. 
Plutarch calls the ' stolae longae ' women's clothas ; but it is 
more natural to suppose that they were simply the dress of 
Etruscan pipe-players of the olden time \ 

The story well shows the universal use of the tibia in all 
sacred rites ; the tibicines were indispensable, and had to 
be got back from Tibur by fair means or foul. As Ovid says : 

Cantubat &niB, cnntabat tibia ludie, 
Cantabfit maeatia tibia fuaerilm^ 

The mstrument was probably indigenous in Italy, and Ihe 
only indigenous one of which we know, 'The word tibia,' 
says Professor Keltleship^, *is purely Italian, and has, so far 
as I can find, no parallel in the cognate languages.' MOller, 
in his work on the Etruscans, does indeed assume that the 
Roman tibicines were of Etruscan origin, which would leave 
the lioniaus without any musical instrument of their own. 
The probability may rather be that it was the general instru- 
ment of old Italy, specially cultivated by the one Italian race 
endowed with anything like an artistic temperament. 



• Coh<=n, Mid. Ft. 33 ; Borghesi, Op. i. sw (quoted by Marq, 575). 

" Milller-Deeckc, £(fusAer, ii. aoa. 

' Joiirnal of Philology, vol. si. p. 189. It, was a sliort pipo played with 
a I'ocd, and no doubt almost the same thing as the short rough oboea 
which are still favourites in Italy, and wliich are atiH sometime« playod 
two at a time in the mouth as of old. Their antiquity ia voucliud for by 
the law of the Twelve Tables, which limited thcs plnyers at a funeral to 
ten. See Professor Anderson's article ' tibia ' in Did. 0/ Ant. ifid. a). 
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XII Kal. Iun. (June 20). C. 

8TJMMAw[o] AD CIBo[um] MAXltt[CM]. (VEN. ESQ. AMtT.) 

To this note may be added that of Ovid ' : 

Redditu, guisquis is est, Summano t«mpls feniatiir, 
Tuna cum KoDiaiila, Pyrrhe, timebdus eras. 

The date of the foundation of tho temple of Sutnmanus 
was probably between 278 and 275 b. c. " ; the foundation 
was the result of the destruction by lightning, no doubt at 
night, of a tigme of Jupiter on the CapitoP. Who was 
this Summanus? Ovid's language, qttisqitis is est, shows that 
even in his time this god, like Senio Sanctis, Somnus, and 
othei-a, had been fairly shouldered out of the course by more 
important or pushing deities. In the fourth century A, D. 
S. Augustine*, well read in the works of Varro and the Koman 
antiquarians, could write as follows : ' bicut enim apud ipsos 
legitur, Romani veteves neseio queni Summanum, cui noeturna 
fulmina tribuebant, coluerunt magis quam lovem— sed post- 
quam lovi teiuplum inetgne ac sublime construetum eat, 
propter aedis dignitatem sic ad eum multitude confluxit, ut vix 
inveuiatur, qui Summani nomen, quod audire iam non potest, 
se saltern legisse meminerit.' In spite of the decay and dis- 
appearance of this god we may believe that the Christian 
Father has preserved the correct tradition aa to his nature 
when he tells us that he was the wielder of the lightning 
qf the nighf, or in other words a nocturnal Jupiter, W© 
do in fact find a much earher statement to the same effect 
traceable to Venius Flaceus ^ Varro also mentions him and 
classes him with Veiovis, and with the Sabine deities whom 
he believed to have been brought to Rome by Tatius". There 
is, however, no need to suppose with Varro that he was Salane, 
or with HUller that he was Etruscan ' ; the name is Latin 

' Fasti, 6. 731. ' Au8t, de Aedibus sacris, p. 13. 

' Not to be confused, as ill hivy, Ef^it, 14, with a. statue of Sumiuanua 
JiimMlf on the same temple (in faatigio lovis : Cioero, Mv. i. 10). 

* de Civ, Sei^ 4. 23. 

' Festua, aag, 8. v. Proversum fulgor : 'Quod diuma lovis, nocturaa 
SummiiiLi fulgura habontur.' (Cp. PJiny, N, II, a, 53,) An interesting 
iiiscriptiott \C. L L. vl. 206) runs*, 'Suuimanium fulgiis conditum,' i.cs. 'a 
bolt which foil before dawn WiUi buried licru.' 

' t, L. 5. 74. ' Mull«r<Deecke, EtfUsketf ii. 60. 
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and pi'obably=8ubnianiis. i. e. the god who sends the lightning 
before the dawn. 

It is interesting to find the wheel symbol here again, aa is 
noticed by Gaidoz in his Studies of Gallic Mifthnlogij *. We can 
hardly doubt that the SummanalJa wliich Pestus explains 
aa ' liba farinacea in modum rotae ficta",' were cakes offered 
or eaten on this day : it is hard to see what other connexion 
they could have had. Mr. Arthur Evans lias some intereating 
remarks ^ on what seem to be moulds for making religions 
cakes of this kind, found at Tarentum ; they are decorated, not 
only with the wheel or cross, but with many curious symbols. 
* It is character iatic,' he writes, 'in a whole class of religious 
cakes that they are imprtssed with a wheel or cross, and in 
other cases divided into segments as if to facilitate distribution. 
This symbolical division seems to connect itself mih the worship 
ofiJte ancestral Jire rather than with any solar cult. In a modi- 
fied form they are still familiar to us aa ''hot-cross buns,"' 
Summanus, however, does not seem to have had anything to do 
with the ancestral fire. 
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vin Kal. Quiwct, (June 94}. 0. 

POBTI FOHTUNAE TEAKS TIBEb[im] AD MIL1IAb[iUM] PHI]ff[uM] ET 

sext^um]. (amit.) 
fobtis fobtunae. {ven. philoc.) 

SAOBUM FORTIS FOHTUNAE, (bUST.) 

Ovid writes of this day aa foUow^s * : 

Ite, deam laeti Fortein celebrate, Quiritea I 

In Tiboris ripa munera regis liabet. 
Pal's p«de, pars etiam celori dcourrite t'ymb;!, 

Neo pudeat potos inde redire domum. 
Ferto coronatao iuTenutn convivia lintrea : 

MultaquQ per mediae viask bibantur aquna. 
Plebs colit liani;, quia, qui poauit, de plebu fiiiHse 

Fertur, et ex humili sceptra tulisse li>co. 
Convenit et BCrvia ; eorwa. quia Tullina ortua 

Constiliiit. dubiaa templa propinqua dena. 



'■ £ludM da Mytkotogie Bauloiss, i, p. ga. M. Gaidoz loolcs on ih&so wheel' 
cakea aa ' emblemaiio o£ Surawaims ' as a god of sun and sky. 
' FeatUH, p, 348. The MS. lias ' linctae.' 
' JouTTial o/Heltettic Studies, vol. vii, No. r (i886)j p. 44 foil, 
' JVwfi, 6. 715 foil. 
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H, Pptor, in his adilitjonal noies to Ovid's FastP, has one sn 
lucid on the subject of the temples of Fors Foituna mentioned 
in this passage that I cannot do better than reproduce it, 
* We find three temples of the goddess mentioned, all of which 
lay on tho further side of the Tiber. The first was that of 
Servius TulHus mentioned by Varro in the following passage "^ : 
"Dies Fortis Fortunae appdlatus ab Servio Tullio rege, quod 
is fanum Fortis Fortunae secundum Tiberim extra urbeni 
Eomam dedicavit lunio mense." The second is one stated by 
Livy' to have been built by the consul Spurius Carvilius in 
»()3 B. c. near the temple of Servius. The third is mentioned 
by Tacitus* as having been dedicated at the end of the year 
17 A. D, by Tiberius, also on the further side of the Tiber in 
the gardens of Caesar, Of these three temples the third does 
not concern us iu dealing with Ovid's lines, because it was 
completed and dedicated long after the composition of the 
sixth book of the Faufi, perhaps at a time when Ond was 
already dead ; we have to do only with the firet two. Now wp 
find in the Fasti of Amiternum "^ the following note on the 34th 
of June: "FoHi Fortuna*' trans Tiberim ad milliarium prinium 
et eextum " ; and this taken togptlier with Ovid suggests that 
either" besides the temple of Cni'\'iliu9 there were two temples 
of Fors Fortuna attributed to Servius, or (and this appears to 
me more probable) the temple of Carvilius itself was taken for 
a foundation of Serviua as it had the same dedication-day and 
was in the same locality. In this way the difReulties may be 
solved.' I am disposed to accept the second suggestion of 
Peter's ; for, as Mommsen has remarked ', it is quite according 
to Koman usage that Carvilius should have placed his temple 
close to a much more ancient /anum of the same deity ; i, e. 
the principle of the locality of cults often held good through 
many centuries. 

Many cults of Fortuna were referred to Sernus TuUius, "but 
especially this one, because, as Ovid says, it was particularly 
a festival of the plebs of which he was the traditional hero • 
and also because it was open to slaves, a fact which was 
naturally connected with the supposed servile birth of this 



1 p. 104. 

' Livy, ro. 46. 17. 

' See'above, tlie heading *f this aeetiou. 



' L.L. 6. l^. 
* Aim. a. 41. 
' C. L L. 320. 
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king. The jollity and perhaps looseness of the occasion seemed 
to indicate a connexion between the lower stratum of population 
and the worship of Fortuna : ' On foot and in boats,' says Ovid, 
' the people enjoyed themselveg even to the extent of getting 
di-unk.' We are reminded in fact of the plebeian license of the 
festival of Anna Perenna in March'. It i3 perhaps worth 
noting that on June 18 the calendar of Philocalus has the note 
Annae Sacrum, which unluckily finds no con'oboration from any 
other source. Whether it was an early popular cult, whether 
it was connected in any way with that of Foi-s Fortuna, and 
whether both or either of them had any immediate relation to 
the summer solstice, are questions admitting apparently of no 
solution- 
It has rarely happened that any Eoman cult has been dis- 
cussed at length in the English language, especially by scholars 
of unquestionable learning and rasource. But on the subject 
of Fortuna, and Fors Fortuna, an interesting paper appeared 
acme years ago by Prof. Max Mttller in his volume entitled 
Biographies 0/ Words'^, which I have been at gi-eat pains to 
weigh carefully. The skill and lucidity with which the 
Professor's arguments are, as usualj presented, make this an 
unusually pleasant task. 

He starts, we must note, with a method which in dealing 
with Italian deities has been justly and emphatically con- 
demned'; he begins with an etymology in order to discover 
the nature of the deity, and goes on to support this by selecting 
a few features from the various forms of the cult. This method 
will not of course be dangerous, if the etymology be absolutely 
certain ; and absolute certainty, so far as our present knowledge 
reaches, is indeed what the Professor claims for his. Though 
we may doubt whether the science of Comparative Philology 
is aa yet old and sure enough to justify us in violating a useful 
principle in order to pay our first attentions to its results, wp 
may waive this scruple for the present and take the etymologj' 
in this case at the outset. 

The Professor alludes to the well-known and universally 
accepted derivation of Fors and Fortuna fi-om fenr, but rejects 



' Set) ubove, p. 50. 



" Ob. i. 




* Marqiiudf, p. a. 



it: 'I appeal to those who have stutlied the biographiea of 
similar Latin words, whether they do not feel some misgiving 
about BO vague and abstract & goddess &s "Dea quae fert," the 
goddess who bringa.' But feeling the difficulty that Fortuna 
may not indeed have been originally a deity at all, but an 
abstract noun which became a deity, like Fides, Spes, &c., in 
which case his objection to the derivation from/erre would not 
apply, he hastens to remove it by trying to show from the 
early credentials of Fortuna, that she did not belong to this 
latter class, but has chai-aeteristics which were undoubtedly 
heaven-born. The process therefore was this: the ordinary 
etymology, thoiigh quite possible, is vague and does not seem 
to lead to anything ; is there another to be discovered, which 
will fulfil philological requii'eraents and also tell us something 
new about Fortuna? And are there any features to be found 
in the cult which will bear out the new etymology when it ia 
discovered ? 

He then goes on to derive the word from the Sanskrit root 
HAEB, ' to glow,' from which many names expressive of the light 
of day have come : ' From this too comes the Greek KdpK with 
the XapiTfs, the goddess of morning ; and from this we may 
safely derive fors, foriis, taking it either aa a mere contraction, 
or a new derivative, corresponding to what in Sanskrit would 
be Har-tu and would mean the brightness of the day, the 
Fortuna hnlmce diei' 

So much for the etymological argument ; on which we need 
only remark, (i) that while it may be perfectly possible in 
itaelf, it does not impugn the possibility of the older derivation; 
(a) that it introduces an idea 'bright,* hardly less vague and 
unsubstantial than that conveyed by ' the thin and unmeaning 
name' she who brings or carries away. When, indeed, the 
Prof^sor goes on, by means of this etymology, to trace 
Fortuna to a concrete thing, viz. the dawn, he is really making 
a jump which the etymology does not specifically Justify, All 
he can say is that it would be 'a most natural name for the 
brightest of all goddesses, the dawn, the morning, the day/ 

He looks, however, for further justification of the etymology 
to the cult and mythology of Fortuna. From among her many 
cult-names he selects two or three which seem suitable. The 
fii-flt of these is Fortuna humsfp Am. This Forfuna was, he 
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tells us, like the Ushas of the Veda, * the bright light of each 
day, very much like what we might call " Good morning." ' But 
as a matter of fact all we know of this Fortuua is that Aeniilius 
Paullua, the victor of Pydna, vowed a temple to her in which 
he dedicated certain statues' ; that Catulua, the hero of Yercellae, 
may have repaired or rebuilt it, and that ou July 30, the day 
of the latter battle, there was a sacriiice at thia temple \ What- 
ever therefore was the origin of this cult (and it may date no 
further back than Pydiia) it seems to have been specially 
concerned, as its name implies, with the events of particular 
famous days. It is pure guesswork to imagine that its 
connexion with such days may have arisen from an older 
meaning, viz. the bright light of each day. Nothing is more 
natural than the huiusce d^ki, if we believe that this Fortuua 
simply represented chance, that inexpHcable power which 
appealed so strongly to the later sceptical and Graecized Roman, 
and wliich we see in the majority of cult-names by which 
Foiiuna was known in the later Eepubiic, The advocate of 
the dawn-theory, on the other hand, has to account for the total 
loss in. the popular belief of the nature-meaning of the epithet 
and cult — a loss which is indeed quite possible, but one which 
must necessarily make the theory less obvious and acceptable 
than the ordinary one. 

Secondly, the Professor points out, that on June 11, the day 
of the Matralia, Fortuna was woraliipped coLncidently with 
Mator Matuta — the latter being, as be assumes beyond doubt, 
a dawn-goddess. But wo have already seen that thia na- 
sumption is not a very certain one ^ ; and we may now add 
that the coincident worship must simply mean that two 
te.mples had the same dedication-day, which may be merely 
accidental *. 

But the chief argument is based on the cult of Fortuna 
Primigenia, 'the first-born of the gods,' as he translates the 
word, in, accordance with a recent elaborate investigation, of its 



' Pliny, K. H. 3+. 54. 

'* Flut. MariuA^ a6 ; Pliny, I.e. I follow Aust, de AsAibus tacrii, p. 96. 

' Above, p. 156. 

* Ovid, is tli6 only iiuthorlty for the worsliip &f Fortuna on June 11 
(Fad,i,6, 569); it is iiol iiiuuti'.tiiL'd in Uie uulundura (Tut)V.V<;ii. Mail'.) vvhidi 
ha?e notes euryjviiiy for tlii» duy, 
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meaning'. This cult does iixdeed show very curious anc 
intere-sting characters. It belonged originaUy to Praeneste, 
where Fortuna was the presiding deity of an ancient and 
famous oracle. Hero have been found inscriptions to Fortuna, , 
*DioTo[s] filea[i] peijioqemja[i],' the tiratrborn daughter of] 
Jupiter". Here also, strange to say, Cicero describes* an 
eucloeure saci-ed to Jupiter Puer, who was lepresented there 
with Juno as sitting in the lap of Fortuna ' mainmam appetens. 
This very naturally attracted Praf. Max Mfiller's keenest , 
attention, and he had no ditticulty in finding his explanation : 
Fortima is ' the first-born of all the bright powers of the sky, 
and the daughter of the sky ; but likewise from another point 
of view the mother of the daily sun who is the bright child she 
carries in her arms.' This is charming ; but it is the language 
and thought, not of ancient Italians, but of Vedic poets. The 
great Latin scholar, who had for years been soaking his mind 
in Italian antiquities, will hardly venture on an explanation at 
all : ' haud ignarus quid deceat eum qui Aboriginuni regiones 
at tin gat*/ 

I shall have occasion later on '' to say something of this veiy 
interesting and mysterious cult at Praeneste. At present 
1 must \ye content with pointing out that it is altogether unsafe 
to regard it as rei)resentative of any general ideas of ancient 
Italian religion. As Italian archaeologists are aware, Praeneste 
was a city in which Etruscan and Greek influences are most 
distinctly traceable, and in which foreign deities and myths 
seem to have beeomo mixed up with native ones, to the extreme 
bewilderment of the careful inquirer ^ We may accept the 
Professor's explanation of it with all respect as a most interest- 
ing hypothesis^ but as no niore than a hypothesis which needa 
much more information than we as yet possess to render it 
even a probable one. 

By his own account the Professor would not have been led 
BO far afield for an explanation of Fortuna if he had not been 
struck by the apparent difBculty involved in such a goddess 

' By H. Jordan, Symiolae itd ki^itfiam teligiimum IMicarum altenu 
(Koiiigsberg, 18851. See also K. Peter, in Lex. b, v. Fortuna, 1543, and 
Aust, Lxt, a.v. Iu;ifiit«r, 647. 

' (1. I. L. xiv. 2863,, ' rfs i>iit. a. 41. 85. 

* Jordan, oji. iit. p. 33. ' Hee below, ji. 333 full., under iii^iit. 13. 

' Fcrniiiup, Mvuit sur rfMesk, pp. 8 and 739 Ml. 
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as 'she who brings,' Towards the removal of this difficulty, 
however, the late Mr, Vigfusson did something in a letter to 
the Academif of March 17, 1 888 ', He equated Fors and Fortuiui 
with the Icelandic buror, from a verb liaviug quite as wide and 
general a meaning hsfero, and being its etymological equivalent. 
■ There is a department of its meanings,' he tella us, 'through 
which runs the notion of an invisible, passive, sudden, 
involuntarj", chance agency ' ; and another, in which heru 
means to give birth, and produces n noun meaning bii-th, and 
so lucky birth, honour, &c. The two ideas come together 
in the Norse notion of the Norns who presided at the birth 
of each child, shaping at that hour the child's fortuned 

It is rather to the ideas of peoples like the early Teutons and 
Celts that wo must look for mental conditions resembling 
those of the early Italians, than to the highly developed, 
poetical mythology of the Vedas ; and it ia in the direction 
which Mr. Vigfusson pointed out that I think we should search 
for the oldest Italian ideas of Fortuna and for the causes which 
led to her popularity and development. In a valuable paper, 
to which I sliall have oeoiision to refer again, Prof. Nettleshi]) * 
suggested that Carmenta (or Carmentes) may be explained 
with S. Augustine* as the goddess or prophetess who tells 
the fortunes of the children, and that this was the i-eason 
why she was especially worshipped by matrons, like Matei' 
Matuta, Fortuna and others. The Carmen tes were in fact 
the Norns of Italy. Such a practical need as the desu-e to 
know your child's fortunes would be quite in harmony with 
what we know tof the old Italian character ; and I think it far 
from impossible that Fortuna, as an oracular deity in Italy, 
may have been originally a conception of the same kind, 
perhaps not only a prophetess as regards the children, but also 
of the good luck of the mother m childbirth. Perhaps tlie 
most striking fact in her multifarious cults is the predominance 
in them of women as worshippei's. Of the very Fortuna 
Primigenia of whom we have been speaking Cicero tells us 



' See also his previons letter of March 3. 

■■ H« held •birtli' and ' ff>rtiin« ' Ui hu woixls (.'tyinologicftlVy relaW. 
Cp, a communication fiom Prof. Kluj^c in the- samo uunibergf the Amikmij, 
^ Jettnmt n/P/iMogij, vol. xi, 178 ; Stiidks in Latin Lilcraiart, p. 60. 
' lie Oto. Dei, 4, 11, Cp, &erv, Acn. 8. 336. 
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that her ancient home at Praeneste was the object of the special 
devotion of mothera ', The same wtis the case with Fortuna 
Virilis, Muliebria, Mammosa, and others. 

If we look at her in tlus Kght, there is really no difficulty 
in underatanding why what seeiiiB to us at first sight a very 
vague conception, 'the goddess who brings/ should not have 
meant something very real and concrete to the early Italian 
mind. And again, if that be so, if Fortuna be once recognized 
as a great power in ways which touched these essential and 
practical needs of human natm-e, we may feel less astonishment 
at finding her represented either as the daughter or the mother 
of Jupiter, Such representation could indeed hardly have been 
the work of really primitive Italians ; it aroaej one may 
conjecture, if not from some confusion which we cannot now 
unravel, from the fame of the oracle — one of the very few 
in Italy— and the consequent farae of the goddess whose name 
came to be attached to that oracle. Or, as Jordan seems 
to think, it may Lave been the vicinity of the rocknaracle to the 
temple of Jupiter which gave rise to the connexion between 
tho two in popular belief ; a belief which was expressed in 
terms of relationship, perhaps under Greek influence, but 
certainly in a manner for the most part absent from the 
vuunytbological Italian religion. Why indeed in the same 
place she should be mother as well as daughter of Jupiter 
(if Cicero be accurate in his account, which is jjerhapa not quite 
certain) may well piiKzle us all. Those who cannot do without 
an explanation may accept that of Prof. Max Mailer, if they 
can also accept his etymology. Those who have acquired what 
Mommsen has called the ' diflicillima ara nesciendi,' will be 
content with Jordan's cautious remark, 'Non desunt vestigia 
divinum numen Italis notum fuisse dels deabusve omnibus et 
hoc ijjso in quo vivimus miindo antiquius',' 

But Fortuna has not only been conjectured to be a deity 
of the davra ; she has been made out to be both a moon- 
goddess and a sun-goddess. For her origin in the moon there 

' I.e. 'CastissimQ colitur r matribusj,' One uf the ancient mEcriptJotisi 
from Praeneste (C. I. L. xi. 0863) is a dedication ' nAiloiiu cmtia ' = na^«»m's 
ijraiia, whicli may surely mean ' In gratitude for childbirth,' though 
Moniuiat'n wouM refer it to cftttlf, Oij th« ground of a gloss of Featua 

(p, 16'j'). 
" Jordan, up. cit. p. la. 
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is really nothing of any weight to be urged ; tlie advocftta 
of this view is one of the least judicious of German specialists, 
and his arguments need not detain U8\ But for her connexion 
with the isuu there is something more to be said, 

The dedication day of the temple of Fora Fortuna was 
es^actly at the summer solstice. It ia now St. John the 
Baptist's day, and one on which a great variety of curioua local 
customs, some of which still survive, regularly occur ; and 
especially the midsummer fires which were until recently 
so common in our own islands. Attention haa often been 
drawn to the fondness for parallelism which prompted the 
early Christians to place the birth of Christ at the winter 
solstice, when the days begin to grow longer, and that of the 
Baptist— for June 24 is his reputed birthday as well as festival 
^at the summer solstice when they begin to shorten ; following 
the text, 'He must increase and I must decrease'*.' Certainly 
the Bun is an object of special regard at all midsummer 
festivals, and ia supposed to be often symbolized in them 
by a wheel, which is set on fire and in iiumy cases rolled down 
a hill ". Now the wheel is of coui'se a symbol in the cult 
of Fortuna, and is sometimes found in Italian representations 
of her, though not so i-egularly as the cornucopia and the 
ship's rudder which almost invariably accompany her*. 
Putting this in conjunction with the date of the festival 
of Fors Fortuna, the Celtic scholar Gaidoz has concluded that 
Foi-tuna was ultimately a solar deity''. The solar origin of 
the symbol was, he thinks, quite forgotten ; but the wheel, 
or the globe which sometjnies i-eplaces it, was certainly at oub 
time solai', and p>erliaps came from Assyria. If go (b« 
concludes), the earliest form of Fortuna must have been 
a female double of the sun. 




'■ O. Gilbert, Gsseh. u. I^^pojrr. rfer Stadt Rom, ii. aCo foil. 

' St. John, iii, 30 ; Bt, Augustine, Sermo xii in Nfttivitate Domini : 'In 
nailritate Christi dies cresoit, in JoJiaanis nativitato deorasoit. Prorectum 
plane facft diau, quiim mtindi Balvatoi- oritur ; defectum patitur quum 
ultimnsi pi-oplietat-um naacitur.' 

' See many examples in The Cfolden Bough, ii. 256 foil,, and Brnnd'fi 
Pcfpidar AntifiMili^, p. 306. 

' ^e B. Peter, in Lex., s.v. Fortuna, 1506. 

• Siudes ^e M>/th. ttani. i. 56 foil. Ou p. 58 wo find, 'la Fortune nous 
]Wiral1i done sortir, par 1'iiitBrtiiBdiairt-' d'uiie lu^^g^, d'uiie diviiiitd du 
solciL' 
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All hiuts are useful in Boraan antiquities, and somi 
may yet be made of this. But it cannot be accepted un 
we are sure of the history and descent of this symbol in the 
representations of Fortuna ; it is far from impossible that the 
wheel or globe may in this case have nothing more to do with 
the Sim tbnn the rudder which always accompanies it. In 
any ease it can hardly be doubted that it is not of Italian 
origin ; it is found, e. g. also in the cult of Nemesis, who, like 
Tyche, Eilithyia, and Leucothca, is probably responsible for, 
much variation and confusion in the worship of Italian female 
deities'. As to the other fact adduced by Gaidoz, viz. the date 
of the festival, it is certainly striking, and muat be given its 
full weight. It is surprising that Prof. Max MUller haa made 
no tiae of it But we ma^t be on our guard. It is remarkable 
that we find in the Roman calendars no other evidence that 
the Romans attached the same importance to the summer 
solstice as some other peoples ; the Roman summer festivala^^H 
are concerned, in accordance with the true Itulian spirit, much ^H 
more with the opei-ations of man in dealing with nature than 
with the phenomena of nature taken by themselves. It is 
perhaps better to avoid a hasty conclusion (hat this festival 
of Foi-3 Foi-tuna was on the 24th because the 24th Wiis the 
end of the solstice, and rather to allow the equal probability 
that it was iixed tlien because harvest was going on. Colu- 
mella seems to he alluding to it in the following lines ' : 

Sed cum maturis flsvebit meeais aristia 
AUia cum copjs, twreals papaver auetlio 
lungite, dumque virent, nexoe deferte niAuiploa, 
Et celebres Fortia Fortunao didte laudes 
Merellius cxnctiB, hiiari^(!qnei rccurrite in hortoa. 

The power of Fortuna as a deity of chance would be as im. 
portant for the perils of baivest as for those of childbirih ■ 
and it is in this connexion that the Italians understood the 



* Par the history of them symbols in Greek cults, and espeaaUy tlia^' 
of T.vche, B«e a paper by Prof. Gardner in Jowfiat ofllellenw Studies, vol. ix, 
p. 78, on ' Countries and Cities in ancietit flrt.' The rudder seems to connect 
Fortuna with sea-fsring ; it is often accompaEied by « ship's prow ("R. Peter, 
Lev, 1507) ; in connexion with wliich we may notice that even in Italy her 
cult in rnrc'ly fonnd fnr from the sea. Cp. Horace, Oil, i. 35, 6 ' doiainaiu 
aotiwjris.' 

^ 10. 311 full, i J&iktq. 578. 
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meaning of that cornucopia which is perhaps her moat con&tant 
symbol in art '. 

Lastly, there ia a formidable question, which may easily lead 
the unwary into endless complications, and on which I shall 
only touch very briefly. How are we to explain the legendary 
connexion between the cult of Fortuna and Servius TuUins"? 
That king, the so-called second founder of Kome, was said, as we 
have seen, to have erected more than one sanctuary to Fortuna, 
and was even believed to have had illicit dealings with the 
goddess herself". The dedication-day of Fora Fortuna was 
said to have been selected by him, and, as Ovid describes it, was 
a festival of the poorer kind of people, who thus kept up the 
custom initiated by the popular friend of the plebs. 

Since the Etruscan origin of Servius Tullius has been placed 
beyond a doubt by the discovery of the famous tomb at Vulci, 
with the paintings of Caeles Vibenna released from his bonds 
by Mastarna ', which has thus eonfimied the Etruscan tradition 
of the identity of Mastarna and Servius preserved by the 
emperor Claudius in his famous speech *, it would seem that 
we may consider it as highly probable that if Sei-vius did really 
institute the cult of Fortuna at Rome, that cult came with him 
from Etruria. Tliis by no means compels us to look on 
Fortuna as an Etruscan deity only ; but it seems to be a fact 
that there was an Etniacan goddess who was recognized by the 
Komans as the equivalent of their Fortuna"'. This was Nortia, 
a gi-eat deity at Volsinii, as is fully proved by the remains 
found there '" ; and we may note that the city was near to and in 
close alliance with Vulci, where the tomb was found containing 
the paintings just alluded to. Seianus, a native of Yolainii ', 
was supposed to be under the protection of this deity, and, 
as we have already seen, to possess an ancient statue of her. 

' R. P«ter, lex. 1505. Sha ia also often l'epre!M)tit«il with tL fnodiiti, and 
with ears of corn. Cp. Horace, I.e. fof the Fortuna of Antium) : 'Te 
jinuper ambit sollicita prei^e Runs colonua.' 

-■ Ovid, Fasii, 6, 573 foil, iSchwegler, R. Q. i, 711 foil, j Pnsller, ii, 180. 

' Dennis, dtiis and Cemeianes of EirvrUif voL ii. p. 506 ; Oardthauseu, 
' Mastiima,' figures the painting (pLate i). 

* Tac. Ann. ir. 24; the fragments of the originikl speech are printed from 
the inscnption at tyotis in Mr. Furiifiaux's Annah f)f TofiiuSf vol, ii, p. aio. 

• Jiivoiifi], 10. 7<|, ami note of thi- Suholtjtsil:. 

' Miiller-Itpf'Lrlto, EftiLsAcr, ii, 53 | l>i-nni:«, C'i(. uHti Coin. ii. 34. 
' JuVtJQiillf I.e. 
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lu her temple a nail was driven every year as in the temple 
of Jupiter Gapitolinus\ and hence some have concluded that 
she was a goddess of time. It cannot, however, be regarded as 
certain whether this nail-driving was originally symbolical 
only, or at all, of time ; it may quite as well remind us of the 
famous Fortuna of Antium and the 'clavos trabales* oi 
Horace's Ode '. However this may be, it is a fair guess, though 
it must be made vdth hesitation, that the Fortuna of Servius 
was the equivalent of this Nortia, to whom the Boman plebs 
gave a name with which they were in some way already 
familiar. Mastarna continued to worship his native deity aftei 
he was settled in Borne ; and the plebs continued to revere 
her, not because of his luck, which was indeed imperfect, 
but simply because she was his protectress *. If we try to gel 
beyond this we lose our footing ; and even this is only 
conjecture, though based upon evidence which is not entirely 
without weight. 

' See below on Sept 13, p. 334. 

* MttUer-Deecke, ii. 308. Gaidoz, op. cit. p. 56, on the connexion 
between Fortuna, Necesaitaa, and Nemesis. 

* Oerhard, Agathodaemon, p. 30, has other exphtnations. 
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The f&fltivals of this month are so exceedingly obscure that 
it seems hopeleaa to ti-y to connect them in any definite way 
with the operations either of nature or of man. We know that 
this was the time when the sun's heat became oppi-essiTe and 
dangerous ; statistics show at the present day that the rate 
of moi'tality liseg at Rome to its greatest height in July and 
August, as indeed is the ease in southern latitudes generally. 
We know also that harrest of various kinds was going on in 
this month : * Quarto intervallo int-er solstitium et caniculam 
plerique messem faciunt,' writes Varro (E, li. i. 32). We 
should have eipected that the unhealthy seajson and the 
harvest would have left their mai'k on the calendar ; but in the 
.scantiness of our information we can find very few traces of 
their influence. We here lose the company of Ovid, who 
might, in spite of his inevitable ignorance, have incidentally 
thrown some ray of light upon the darkness ; but it is clear 
that even Van-o and Verriua knew hardly anything of tha 
almost obsolete festivals of this month. The Pophfugia, the 
Lucaiia, the Neptunalia, and the Furrinalia, had all at one time 
been great festivals, for they are marked in large capitals in 
the ancient calendars ; but they had no more meaning for the 
Boman of Varro's time than the lesser saints'-days of our 
calendar have for the ordinary Englishman of to-day. The 
ludi Apollinares, of much later date, which always maintained 
their interest, did not fall upon the days of any of these festivals, 
or obliterate them in the minds of the people ; they must have 
decayed from pure inanition — want of practical con-elation 
\\ith the life and interests of a great city^ 
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III NoN. QriNCT. (July 5)^ IP. 
POPLIFiUGIAj. (maff. amit. amt.) 

FEBIA£ lOVI. (amit.) 

The note ' feriae lovi * in the calendar of Amitemum ia 
coniirmed in a curious way, by a statement of Dio Caasius ', 
wiio says that in B.C. 42 the Senate passed a decree that Caesar's 
birthday should be celebrated on tliis day '', and that any one 
who refused to take part in the colebmtion should be ^sacer 
lovi et Divo lulio.' Eut we know far too little of the rites of 
this day to enable us to make even a guess at the meaning 
of its connexion with Jupiter. It is just worth noting that two 
days later we find a lestival of Juno, the Nonae Caprotmae ^ 
the two days may have had some connexion with each othefj 
being separated by an interval of one day, as is the case with 
the three days of the Lemuria, the two days of the Lucaiia 
in this month, and in other instances ' ; and their rites wftfe 
explained by two parts of the same aetiological atory — viz. 
that the Bomand fled before the Fidenates on the gth, and 
in turn defeated them on the 7th \ But we are quite in the 
dark as to the meaning of such a connexion, if such there was. 
Nor can we explain the singular fact that this m the only festival 
in the whole yeur^ marked in large capitals in the calendars, 
which falls b^ore the Nones^. 

There is haidly a word in the whole calendar the meaning' 
of which is so entirely unknown to us as this word Poplifugia, 
Of the parallel one, the Eegifugium in February, something 
can be made out, as we shall see ° ; and it is not unlikely that 
the ritualistic meaning concealed in both may be much the 
same. But all attempts to find a definite explanation for 
Pophfugia have so far been fruitless, with the single exception 
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' Bk. 47. 18, Wo own th« reference to Merkel, fWn/i I'n Ovidii Fasioa, olii, 

" His real birtliday ireems to have been the lath, vrhicli was plready 
ooeupied by the hidj Apollinarea. 

' Moromsen 5n C, /. L, 321 (on July 7). 

' Varro, L. L. 6. 18 ; Marq. gag. 

" Seo Inti-oditctioii, p. 7. TliIs auom&l^ led Hiischke to the inadinl: 
sible suppoaition that tiiis was the single addition made to the ealcndar of 
Kunia in thp republican period. He accepts Tarro's explanatory itory, 
SStn, Jahr, p. 334. 
Sec beloWj p. 337. 
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perhaps of that of Schwegler', ■vvlio himself made the serious 
blunder of coiifoundingf this day with the Nonae Cuproiiiiae. 
It is true that the two days and their ritea were confused even 
in antiquity, but only by late writers'^; the calendars, on the 
other hand, are perfectly plain, and ao is Varro ^, who proceeds 
from the one to the other in a way that can leave no doubt that 
he understood them as distinct. 

The simple fact is that the meaning of the word Poplifugia 
had wholly vanished when the calendar began to be studied. 
Ingenuity and fancy, as uBuaJj took the place of knowledge, 
and two legends were the result— the one connticting the word 
with the flight of the Eomans from an army of their neighbours 
of Fidenae, after the retirement of the Gauls from the city * ; 
the otlier inteipreting it as a memorial of the flight of the 
people after the disappeaiancis of Komulus in the darkness 
of an eclipse or sudden tempest °, The first of these legends 
may be dismissed at once ; the large cajiit^s in which the 
name Poplifugia appeal's in the ft-agmentB of the three calendara 
which preseiTe it, are sufficient evidence that it must have 
been far older than the Gallic invasion '', The second legend 
might suggest that the story itself of the death of EomuUis liad 
grown out of Bome religious rite performed at this time of 
year ; and It was indeed traditionally connected with the 
Nones of this month". But that day is unluckily not the day 
of the Poplifugia, which it is hardly possible to connect with 
the disappearance of Romulus. There may, however, have 
been a connexion between the rites of the two days, as lias 
been pointed out above; and this being so, it is worth while 
to notice a suggestion made by Schwegler, in spite of the fact 
that he confused the two days together. He aaw that the 
disappearance of Komulus was said to have occurred while he 
was holding a luslraUo of the citizens ', and concluded that 



' R. Q. i. 533: aati Mommaen'a criticiBin la C. L L 331 f. 

* Macrob. 6. ir. 36; Plut. Ram, ag, CamiU. 33. iiee also O. Mailer's 
note on Vajro, L. L. 6. iB. ' L. L. 6. 18. 

* This is Vtin-o'B account ; the Etruacang are & Tsriaut In Miicrobius, 1. e. 
° Dionys, a. 56 ; Plut, Enm, ag. See Lewis, GredibiiU^ 0/ Early Roman 

Hifster^, t 43". 

•^ Introtliictloij, p. 15. ' Cic. de Hep, t. 16 ; Plut. B«m. 37. 

' Liv. I. 16 'Ad exercitam recensendxim/ Lustratio came to b& the 
word for & T6vlewof troops hecmvM this was preceded by a religious lusfraiio 
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the Poplifugia may have been an ancient lite of lustration — 
an idea which other writers have been content to follow without 
always giving him the credit of it '. 

Such a rite may very well be indicated by the following" 
sentence of Varro* — the only one which gives us any aolid 
information on the question : Aliquot htius diei tftstigia fugae in 
Sftcris aj^arent, de quihus rebus antlquitatum libtiplum reftrunt. 
It seems not unreasonable to guess that the rite was one of 
those in which the priest, or in this case, as it would seem, the 
people also, fled from the spot after the sacrifice had been 
eoncluded. As the slayer of the ox at the Athenian Bouphonia 
(which curiously enough took place just at this same time 
of year) iled as one guilty of blood, so it may possibly have 
been that priest and people at Rome fled after some similar 
sacrifice, and for the same reason ^ Or it may have been that 
they iled from the victim as a scapegoat which was destined to 
carry away from the city some pollution or pestilence. It is 
interesting to find at Iguvium in Umbria some ' vestigia fugae,' 
not of the people, indeed, but of victims, at a lustratio popuU 
which seems to have had some object of this kind \ Heifera 
were put to flight, then caught and killed, apparently in order 
to carry ofl' evils from the city \ as well as to represent and 
secure the defeat of its enemies. Such performances seem 
especially apt to occur at sickly seasons * ; and as the unhealthy 
season began at Rome in July*^, it is just possible that the 
Poplifugia was a ceremony of this class. 

NoN, QuiscT, (July 7). K. 

This day does not appear as a festival in the old calendars f 
but the late one of Silvius* notes it as AnciUarum Feriae, or 

1 e. g, Gilbert, i, 390 ; Marq. 325, 

' L. L. 6. 18. Details have vanished with ths great work here quo 
the Aniiquitales ditsmae, 

^ Schweglcr auggeated the parallel, i. 534, note ao. For the Boupho 
see sspeeially Mannhardt, Mylh. forwA. 6&. For other Buch rites, Lobeck,' 
Aglaaphamus, 679, 68q. * Bacheler, UmMca, 114. 

" The idea of the scapegoat was certainly not unknown in Italy ; 
Biiclicler c^uotea Serv. {Aen. 2. 140] ' Liides Tanreos a SabiQia propter pesti- 
lentiam inatitutos dicniit, «t lues puUica in has hosiias v^rtertlur,' See on 
the Kegifugiutn, below, p. 328, 

• See examples in Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 160 foil. The one from the 
Key iBlnnda is interesting a» including a flight of the people. 

'' NiBsen, Latuhsli-iindHy 406. ' C. /. I. p. aSp. 
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Feast of Handmaids, and adds the explanatory story which 
ia found also in Plutarch and Miiorobms'. The victorious 
Fideiiates having demanded tlie surrender of the wives cif the 
Eomana, the latter made over to them their anciUae, dressed in 
theii' mistresses' robes, by the advice of a certain PhUotis, or 
Tutula'"', one of the handmaids. Ansoniua alludes to the 
custom that gave rise to the story ; 

Feata C&pi'otinis niC'UiorAbo c«^Iebria Kouia 
Gum atoLi matronis dempta teget famulas'. 

Plutarch also tells ua that on this day the ancillae not only 
wore the matron's dress, but had license for what may bti 
desciibed as a game of romps ; they heat each other, threw 
stones at each other, and scoffed at the paaaers by \ 

This last point supplies us with a possible clue both to the 
origin of the custom and the explanatory legend. One of the 
most frequent customs at harvest-time used to be, and still is 
in some places, for the harvesters to mock at, and even to use 
roughly, any stranger who appears ou the field ; frequently 
he is tied up with straw, even by the women binding the 
sheaves, and only released on promise of money, brandy, &e. ; 
or he is ducked in water, or half-buried, or in pretence 
beheaded *. The stranger in such eases is explained as repre- 
senting the spirit of tha corn ; the examples collected by 
Manuhardt and Mr, Frazer seem fairly conclusive on this 
point". The wearing of the matran's dress also seems to l>e 
a corabiiiatioii of the familiar practices of the winter Saturnaha 
with harvest custoans, which in various fomjs is by no means 
uncommon', though I have not found a case of exchange of 
dress after harvest. 

' Maorob, i. u. 36 ; Plut, Camtll. 33. 

° Aug. de Csv. Dei, 4, 8, ' dc Fenia, <j. 

' Tho last point ia in CamiU.. 33-6 : ep. Bom. sg. 6. 

^ The bearing of these castoms on the Nanus Caprutinae, and ou tliQ 
Ursek. atory of Lityerses, was suggested by Mannliardt, Jf^Wi. Fonch. 3a. 
Mr. Fraaer givea a useful collection of examples, (?. B. ii. 3% foil, llie 
custoju survives in Derbyshire (so I am told by Mr. S. B, Smith, Scholar 
of Lincoln Collego), but only in the form of making the stranger ' pay hia 
footing.' » G. B. i. 3St. 

' It was the custom, gay# Mucrobius (i. lo) 'itt paires fainiliarum, frugi- 
buB et fructibus iam coactis, pai^^im cum aervia vesoerantur, cum quibuii 
patieiitiftm laboris in nolendo rure toleraTeraiit.' The old English hdiTest- 
or nu'll-snpper, had ftl! the ch,irRcteriiti€s of Saturnalia vBratid, Kip. Axtiq. 
337 foll.j. 
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Thus it would seem possible that we have here a relic 
of Italian harvest-custom ; and this is confirmed by the state- 
ment of Tertullian that there was on this day a sacrifice to the 
harvest-god Conaua', at his undergiound altar in the Circus 
MaximuB, of which we shall have more to say under Aug. zr 
(Consualia), It is ivorth noting here that just as the legend of 
the Kape of the Babinea was connected with the Consualia ^ 
no the analogous story of the demand of the Fidenates for 
Roman women js associated with the An4:iUarum Feriae, and 
the day of the sacrifice to Consus. This not only serves to 
connect together the two daya of Consus- worship, but suggests 
that harvest was a favourable opportunity for the practice 
of capturing wives in primitive Italy, when the women were 
out in the fields, and might be carried off by a sudden in- 
cursion. 

This day was also known as Nonae Caprotinae, because the 
women, presumably those who had been helping at the harvest, 
both bond and ft-ee', sacrificed to Juno Caprotina under a wild 
fig-tree (caprificus) in the Campus Mattius'', Juno Caprotina 
was a Latin goddess, of great renown iit Faleiil \ where the 
goat from which she took her name appears in the legend of 
her cult. The character of Juno as the representative of the 
female principle of human life* suits well enough with 
the prominence of women both in the customs and legends 
connected with the day : and the fig-tree with its milky juice, 
which was used, according to Macrobius, in the &acrifice to 
Juno instead of milk, has also its significance \ Yari'o adds 
that a rod (virgaj was also cut from this tree ', without telling 



* Tortulliati, de SpecL 5. * See bolow, p. 3o8, 

' Thia point— the union of free- and bond-women in the sacriSoe — seems 

It} prove that Nonae Caprotinae und aiiuillaruin furiae wore only two 

iiiunos for the same Uiing, Macrobias coimecU the legend of the latter 

with the rit-e of the fomior (i. it. 36). 

^ Plut. Rom. 39. Vario, I. X, 6, td writes ' in Iiatio.' 

' Deecke, Dip Fali^er, 89 r Kottelier, In Ltx. s. v. Juno, p. 5991 

* iSee above, p. 143. 
^ One nsturnlly oompai'as the ficiuEuDiiuii]i8B.nd Ihefouadatton-legeiid 

of Home. 

* It in eiirioita that the practice in husibandry wiled capr^ftcatio, or the 
introduction of branc1ie<i of tli© wild tree among those of the culti- 
vated fig to make it ripen (Plin. JT, li. 13, 79 ; Colum. 11. s) took place 
in July ; and it Btrikes me as just powible that there may ha,ve been 
R conhoxion between it And the Nonno Gaprotinae. 
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us for what purpose it waa used ; aud it lias been ingeniously 
conjectured that it was with thiB that the handmaids beat each 
other, as Plutarch describes; to produce fertility, just as at the 
Luperealia the women were beaten with strips cut from 
the skins of the victima (amiculum Junouis). But this is 
mere conjecture, and Yarro's statement is too indefinite to be 
pressed '. 

VIII Id. Quinct. (July 8). K. 

'Piao ait vitulam victoriam nominari, cuius rei hoc argu- 
mentum profert, quod poatridie nonas lulias re bene gest*, 
cum pridie populus a Tuscis in fiigam versus sit (unde Populi- 
fugia voeantur), post victoriam certis sacriijciia fiat vHuJatioV 

I must be content with quoting this passage, and without 
comment ; it will suffice to show that the meaning of the word 
'vitulatio' was entirely unknown to Koman scholars. Why 
they should not have connected it with vltulus I know not: 
WG msy remember that in thelguvJan ritual nituU seem to have 
peiformed the function of scapegoats ^ If the vitulatio is in 
any way to be connected with the PoplJfugia, as it was indeed 
in the legend as given by Macrobiua above, it may be worth 
while to i*emember that that day is marked in one calendar as 
* feriae lovi,' and that the vitulus (heifer) wag the special victim 
of Jupitur '. 




PiOD. NoH. QLtrwOT.—iri In. (Juinct. (July 6-13). 

LTJDI APOLMNABE!*, 

All these days are marked 'ludi' in Maff. Aiuit. Ant. ; the 
6th * ludi Apo]l[iiiij,' and the 13th ' ludi in circo.' 

These garner'' were instituted in ziz b, a, for a single 
occasion only, at the most dangerous period of the war with 
Hannibal, when he had taken Tarentum and invaded Cam- 
pania. Eecourse was had to the Sibylline books and to the 
Italian oracles of Marcius, and the latter answered as follows ° : 

• Mannhardt, Myth. Foratk. 1. c. 

' Macmb, 3, a, 11 and, 14. Macrobiua also quotes Tarro in the 15th book 
of his Rti Divinae ' Quod pontifex tn BBcria quibuadam Titular! aoleat^ <luod 
Graec! vouai'/ftii' Tocant,' Perhaps W6 may compare visi^aNo : Seiv. A«ii. 

* Above, p, 176. * Msrq. 170. 
' Bee Har^. 384, and Lex. i. r. Apollo 447. ' Lir. 35, la. 

N 2 
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' Holies Eomani si expellere voltis, vomicamque quAe geiitiiitii 
vcmit luiige, Apollinj vovemlos censeo ludos, qui quotanuis 
ApoUiui fiant,' &c. The games were held, as we may suppose, 
on the analogy of the ludi pleheii, originally OD the i3*h day 
of the jnoiith ', and wore, in course of time, ©steuded back- 
wards till m the Julian calendar we find them lasting from the 
6th to the 13th. They had a Greek character from the first ; 
they were suporiuteiided by the Decemviri saciis faciundis, who 
consulted the Sibylline books and organized the ritual of foreign 
cults; and they included scenic shows, after the Greek fashion, 
as well as chariot races *. 

It was matter of dispute whether in this year, 212, Apoll 
was expected to show his favour to Komo as a conqueror of 
her foe or as an averter of pestOenee in the summer heats; 
both functions were within his lungo. But in 20S we are told 
that the ludi were renewed by a lex, made permanent, and 
iixed for July 13 in consequence of a pestilence'' ; and we may 
fairly assume that this was, in part at least, the eavtse of their 
institution four yeai-s earlier. What little we know of the 
traditions of Apollo-worship at liome poiiita in tlie some 
direction. His oldest temple in the Flaminian fields, where, 
accoi'ding to Livy, a still moie ancient shrine once stood ', was 
vowed in 432 B. c, in consequence of a pestilence ; and the god 
had also the cultrtitle Medicua \ The next occasion on which 
we meet with the cult is that of the first institution of a lecti- 
stemium in 3y7 b. c.,, Livy's account of which is worth 
condensing °. That year was remarkable for an extremely coji 






' The MSiS. of Livy (37. ag"; ]iav8 a. d. ill Nonas, no douLit in error for 
«, d, iii Idus. Morke], Pmef. utviii. ; Momtnsiin, a /. I. 331. 

' Liv, ag. la ; 36.^3 f Festus, 3^6 ; Cie. Bralus, ao, 78, wlieiico U appeai-a 
that Enuius produced hia Tfiyestes at these luili. Cp. the story in Macrob. 
I. n. ag. 

^ Liv, 37, 23, 

• Liv. 3. 63. This older sliriae Ltvy calls Apoliijuir. The lemplo that 
followed it wa& iho only Apollo-temple iu Buinu till Augutihis tiitiH one 
on the Pftlatine after Actium; this is clear fi'om Asconius, p, 81 (ad Cic. 
in toga caudidn), quoted by Aust, lie Ae<libu3 iocris, 7. It was outaids 
the Porta CArnicntaliB, near tho Circus Flainitiiua. A atlll more ancient 
Apollinac ia aaMumed by some to have existed on the Qairlual ; but it 
rests on an niicorUin eineiidstion of O. Mfilk'r iu Varro, L. L. 5. 53. 

' Liv. 40, gi, TJio Rumaus t>cein originally to have called the gchd 
ApeVo, and cpanocted the name with pelieie. Pauliis, aa ; Mncrob, i. 17, 15. 

' Liv, 5, 13. 
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winter, which was followed by aii equally unhealthy summer, 
destructive to all kinds of animals. As the cause of thia 
pestilence eould not be discovered, the Sibylline books were 
consulted ; the result of which was tho introduction of a lecU- 
sferwjMm, at which three couches were laid out with great 
magniileeneef on which reposed Apollo and Latona, Diana and 
Hercules, Mercurins and Neptunus, whose favour the people 
besought for eight days. 

The cult of Apollo, though thus introduced in its full magni- 
ficence at Rome in hi.storicaI times, was ' so old in Italy as 
almost to give the impression of being indigenous'.' Tradition 
ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus the introduction from Cumae 
of the Sibylline oi'acles, which were intimately connected with 
Apollo-worship ; and that Etruscan king may well have been 
familiar with the Greek god, who was well known in Eti'uria 
as Aplu% and who was worshipped at Caere, the home of the 
Tarquinian family, which city had a ' treasury ' at Delphi ', 
The Romans themselves, according to a tradition which is by 
no means improbable, had very early dealings with the Delphic 
omele. 

It does not seem certain that Apollo displaced any other 
deity when transplanted to Eome. It has been thought that 
the obscure Veiovis became clothed with some of Apollo's 
characteristieSj but this is extremely doubtful S Tiie mysterious 
deity of Soracte, Sommts, is called Apollo by Virgil ' ; this, 
however, is not a true displacement, like that, t». g., of tile 
ancient Ceres by the characteristics of Demeter, but merely 
a poetical substitution of a familiar name for an unfamiliar one 
which was unquestionably old Italian. 

It does not seem probable that in the Republican period the 
eult of Apollo had any special influence, either religious or 
ethical, for the Homan people generally. It was a priestly 
experiment— a new physician was cjilled in at perilous times, 
fiecording to the fashion of the Roman oligarchy, either to give 
advice by his oracles, or to receive honours for his benefits as 
liiit^UaKot. It is in the age of Augustus that the cult begins'to 



' Let. 8,v- AjKillo, 446. * Milller-Beeckd, Etrusker, il. 69, 

'' Strabo, p. at4 ; Herodotus, i, 167. 

* Jordan on Prellor, i. 265, 

° Aen. II. 785 'Snmme deum, sancti cuBtoa Soractis Apolto,' &<;, 
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be iniportatit ; the family of the Cnesars was said to have had 
an ancient connexion with it ', and after the victory at Actium, 
where a. temple of Apollo stood on tlie promontory, Augustus 
not only enlarged and adorned this one, but built another on 
the Palatine, near his own house, to Apollo Palatinus. But 
for the ' Apolliiiism ' of Augustus, and for the important part 
p]a:yed by the god in the ludi saeailarcs of b. o. 17, I must refer 
the reader to other works ^. 



. XIV Kaiu Sext. (Jult 19). IP- 

LUCAE[IA], (mafp. amit.) 

XII Kai. Sext. (July ai). JP. 
LUCAR[IAj. (maff. amit.) 

Here, as in the next two festivals we have to consider, we 
are but 'dipping buckets into empty wella,' The ritual, and 
therefore the original meaning of this festival, is wholly lost 
to us, as indeed it was to the Romans of VaiTo's time. Varro, 
in his list of festivals, does not even mention this one ; but it 
is possible that Bome words have here dropped out of his text '. 
The only light we have comes at second-hand from Vemus 
FlaecuB*. 'Lucaria festa in lueo colebant Eomani, qui per- 
niagnua inter viam Salariam et Tiberim fuit, pro eo, quod victi 
a Gallis fugientes ^ e praelio ibi se occultaverint.' This passage 



' Serv. Atn. 10. 316 'Omnes qui secto mstris ventre procrenntur, Idea 
sunt Apollini consecrati, quia d«us medictnae eat, per quam lucem sorti* 
imtur. Dniie A«sculapiuB etus fingitur Alius ; ita en5m e«m [esse] pro- 
oreatum iiupra (7, 761) dixinias. Oa«saruiii etiam familia ideo sacra, 
retinebat Apollinia, quia qui primus da eorum faiailia fuit, exseoto matris 
ventre natus est. Unda etiam Caesor dictua est.' 

" A concise account by Roscher, Lex. s, v. Apollo 448 ; Boisaier, ReligiDn. 
Rotnaine, i. 96 foil. ; GardtlmuHeiij Augjisiw, vol. ii, p, 873. For tL« ludi 
meeidaret Bea e^pecitilly Mommsen's edition of the gre&t but mutilated, 
iiiacription recsntly discovered in the Campus Mariius iEph. Epigr. viii. 
I foil.); Diels, Sibtjttin, BMIier, p, iqg foil,; and the Carmm Ssscuiart of 
Horace, with tha commentaries of Orelli and Wickham. 

' L, L. 6, 18 fin. and 19 iait. 

* Pestus, 119. i. V. Lucaria. 

' The battle of the Allia waa fought on the iStli, the day before the first 
Lucaria. Thia no doubt suggested the legend connecting the two, especi- 
ally as the Via Salaria, tioai- whifjh was the grove of the festival, crosaed 
the battle-field some ten miles north of Rome. 
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reminds us of the story explanatory of the Poplifugia, and 
might suggest, as in that case, &n expiatory sacriflce and flight 
of the people from & scftpegoat destined to carry away disease. 
But hers we know of no vestigia fugae in the cult, auch as Varro 
tells U8 were apparent at tbe Poplifugia, 

The only possihle guess we can make must rest on the name 
itself, taken together with what Festus tells us of the great 
wood once existing between the Via Salaria and the Tiber, in 
which the festival was held — a wood which no doubt occupied 
the Pincian hill, and the region afterwards laid out in gardens 
by Lucullua, Pompeius, and SaUust the historian. Lucaria is 
formed from luear as Lemuria from kmur ; and lucar, though 
in later times it meant ' the sum disbursed firom. the aerarium for 
tho games',' drawn probably from the receipts of the sacred 
groves, may also at one time itself have meant a grove. An 
inscription from the Latin colony of Luceria shows us lucar 
in this sense ' ; 

IN ■ HOCE • LUCARID • STIHCtFa ■ NE ■ IS ■ FUNDATID, &:C. 

Wow there can be no doubt about the great importance of 
woods, or rather of clearings in them, in the ancient Italian 
religion. ' Netnus and lucus,^ says Preller ', ' like so many other 
words, remind us of the old Italian life of woodland and 
clearing. Nemns is & pasturage, hims a " light " or clearing *, in 
the forestj where men settled and immediately began to took to 
the interests of the spirits of the woodland, and especially of 
Silvanua, who is at once the god of the wild life of the wood- 
land and of the settler in the forest — the backwoodsman.' 
The woods left standing as civilization and agriculture advanced 
continued to be the abodes of numina, not only of the great 
Jupiter, who, as we shall see, was worshipped in groves all 
over Italy *, and of Diana, who at Aricia bore the title of 
Nemorensis, but of innumerable spirits of the old worship, 



' See Friedlflnder in Marq. 481 ; Plutarch, Q. R. 88. 

' Mommsfen in Ephsmerii Epi^aphica, ii. 205. 

' ii III ; Lit. 24. 3 ; Cato, flp. Priscian, 629. Much useful matter bearing 
ca ludasused for boundaries, asijtot, marketSj kc, will be found iii RudorfT, 
Gromssiici Veteres, ii. 360. 

* 'light' is not uncommon in England for 11 'ride' or clearing in 
a wood. 

* Below, pp, 233, and aaS, 
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Fauni, Silvani, and other manifestations of the idea moat 
definitely conceived in the great god Mara '. But men could 
not of course know for ceL-tain what spirits dwelt in a wood, 
whose anger might be roused by intmsioii or tree-felling ; and 
old Cato, among liis many presciiptione, material and religiouaj 
gives one in the form of an invocation to such unknown deiti' 
if an intrusion had to be made. It is worth quoting, and ru 
as follows " : ' Lucum conlucare Eomano more sic oportet. Po 
piaculo facito. Sic vorba eoneipito : Si Deiis, si Dea ea, quoium 
illud sacrum est, uti tibi ius siet porco piaculo facere, iliiusee 
sacri coercendi ergo. Harumee rerum ergo, sive ego, sive quia 
iussu meo fecerit, uti id i-eete factum siet. Eius rei ergo te 
hoc porco piaculo immolando bonas pi-eces precor, uti siea 
volena propitius mihi, domo familiaeque mea&, liberiaque 
meis. Harumee rerum ergo macte hoc porco piaculo im- 
moliindo esto.' 

Applying these facts to the problem of the Lucaria, though 
necessarily with hesitation, and remembering the position of 
the wood and the date of the festival, we may perhaps arrive 
at the following conclusion ; that this was a propitiatory 
worship offered to the deities inhabiting the woods which 
bordered on the cultivated Homan ager. The time when the 
corn was being gathei-ed in, and tlie men and women were 
the fields, would be by no mccing unsuitablo for such pi'opitia- 
tion. It need not have been addressed to any special deity, 
any more than that of Cato, or as I believe, the ritual of the 
Lupercalia '^ ; it belonged to the most primitive of Roman rites, 
and partly for tliat reason, partly also from the absorption o: 
land by large private owners', it fell into deauetude. The 
grove of the Fratres Arvales and the decay of their cult (also 
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' Oil the -whole subject of tlte raligioiis ido.i« arising from the flrat calti-l 
vation of IflDd in a ^itd district I know nothing more iustructiive than 
Robertson Smith's remarlts in Heligimi (jf flie StmitM, Lecture iii. ; I have 
(iften thought thst they throw some light on the oi fgin of Mars and kindi^ 
uumina. The most ancient settlements in central Italy uro bow found to 
be on the tops of hills, probably once forEst-clad (see Von Duhn's paper on 
rt'cent excavations, Journal of Hdlenic Siiidies, i8g6, p. 125). For a. curiona 
survival of tlie feoling about woods and hill-topa in Bengal, aee Crooke^, 
fieUg'on, (tc, I'f Imiiaj ii, 87. 

" R. B. 139. For piacula of this kind see also Henzen, Ada Frair. 
136 fol!, ; Marq, 456, ' See below, p. 31a. 

' See a puasage in Frontinua (ffrom. Vet. r, 56 ; cp, 2, 263). 
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addressed to a nameless deity) offers an analogy ou the othei 
side of Borne, towards Osiia, 

Such a hypothesis seems not unreasonable, though it is baaed 
rather on general than particular evidence. It is at any rate 
better than the wild guessing of one Gei'man inquirer, who 19 
always at home when there is no information, Husehke^ 
believeg that the words Lucaria and Luceres (the ancient Eoman 
tribe name) are both derived from liicus because the Lucaria 
take place in July, which h tlie auspieation-nionth of tlie 
Luceres. And there are two daya of tliis festival, because the 
Luceres owed piotection both to the Roman! and Quirites 
(Bhamnes and Titles) and therefore woi-ahipped both Janus and 
Quirinus, 

X KjSl. Sext. (July 23). IP. 
NEPT[UNALIA]. (pinc. mafp.) 

FERIAE KEPmxNO. (PI¥C. ALLIF.) 

The early history of Neptunus is a mystery, and we learn 
hardly anything about him from his festival. We know 
that it took place in the heat of summer, and that booths or 
huts made of the foliage of trees were iiaed at it, to keep the 
sun off the worshippers — and that is all ^. Neither of these 
facts suggests a sea-god, such as we are accustomed to see in 
Keptune ; yet they are hardly strong enough to enable us to 
Imild on them any other hypothesis as to his character or 
IVinetJons. Nor does his name help us. Though it constantly 
appeal's in Etruscan art as the name of a god who has the 
characteristics of the Greek Poseidon, it m said not to be of 
genuine Etruscan origin ", If this be ao, the Etruscans muat 



' ESm. Joftr, p. SSI, and note 8r on p. S33. 

' Festus, 377 ' Umbrae vocnntur Neptunalibys casas fr&nJeae pro bber- 
nacnlis,' Wisaowa (Lex. s.v. Nt'ptuims, aoa) compares the axidSt^ of the 
Spartan Cameia (also in the heat i>i auniTneiO, d»scrib«d in AtlienaeUB, 
4, i.^i F- (See Cktsskti ReMiew, J906, p. 39 foil.) 

' MiiUer-Deecku, Elmsfier, iL 54, with Deecke's note 51 b. The Etruscan 
form^ are Ifethunus and Nethima. The form of the word is adjectival Like 
Portunus, &c. ; but what ia the etymology of the first ayllable? We nve 
reminded of cours* of Nepe or Nepet«, nn inland, town near Falerii ; and 
to this diatriet the cult aeema specifllly to liuvo belonged. Messapiw, 
•Neptunia proles,' leads the Falibci and others to war in Virg. Atn. 7, 691, 
iiwl Hiilesua, Neptuni Mius, was eponymouH hero of Falerii (Deecke^ 
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liave borrowed it from some people who already used it of 
a. sea-god when the loaii was made ; but one does not see why 
this great seafaring people should liave gone outside the 
language of their own religioa for a name for their deity of 
the Bea. 

In the ancient cult-forinulae preserved by Gellius ', Neptunua 
is coupled with a female name Salacia ; and of this Yarro writes 
' Salacia Neptuni a ealo ' — an etymology no doubt suggested by 
the later identification of Neptunua with Poseidon. Salacia ia 
in my opinion rather to be referred to seUax {' lustful,' &e.), and, 
like Nerio Martis -, to he taken as indicating the virile force of 
NeptiMius as the divine progenitor of a stocks This seems to 
be confirmed by the fact that this god was known as Neptunus 
pater, like Mara, Janua, Saturnus, and Jupiter himself; all 
of whom are associated in cult or legend with the early history 
of Latin stocks. 

"When NeptunuH firat meets us in Roman history, he has 
already put on the attributes of the Greek Poseidon ; this was 
in B. c. 399, at the first lectisternium, where he is in company 
with Apollo and Latona, Diana and Hercules, and is specially 
coupled with Mercurius (= Hermes) °, What characteristics of 
his suggested the identification, either here or in Etruria, we 
cannot tell. We find no trace of any evidence connecting him 
with the aea ; and the coupling with Hermes need mean no 
more than that both this god ajid Poseidon found their way to 
Rome through the medium of Greek trade. 

It has recently been conjectured ' that the object of both 
the Lucaria and Neptunalia was to avert the heat and drought 



Fiilisk?r, 103). There is no known conaexion of NeptuuoB Tvlth anj coftst 
town. 

* 13. aj. a : ep. Varro, L, L, 5. 7a. 
" See above, p. 60. 

' Cp. Serv. Jeu. 5. 724 '(Venus) dicilur et Salaci*, quae propria mere- 
trlcum (lea appellnta eat a voteribua.' 

* Gell, 5. ta ; Henzeu, A.cL Fratr. An\ 124. Wissowft, in his article 
'Neptunus,' goes too far, fls it se«ms to me, when he asserts that the 
'pater' belonged to all deities of the oldest religion. See below, p. sao. 

' Liv. 5. 13, 6 ; Dionja. la, 9. Wissowa, Lex. g. v. Nept. 203, for his 
fartlior liistory as Poseidon. 

< WissDWfi in Lex. 1. e. I doubt if mucli can be made of the argument 
that the NeptunRlia on the a^rd is tie<!easarily connected with the Luoniift 
on the 17th, 19th, and aist — i, e. three alternate days, like the three dityi 
of the Lemuriii in Huy. 
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of July, and to propitiate th« deiti€9 of watdr atid spi-ingB, of 
whom Neptuniia (judging from his identification with Poseidon) 
may possibly have b^en ono ; but this is no more than a vagua 
guess, which ita author only puts forward ' with all reaei-ve/ 



VIII Eai., Sest. (Jolt 25). IP. 
FUEE[INALIA]. (pimo. allif. aLiri'.) 

FEBIAE FtJHBrSAB. (PITTC. ALUF.) 

It soems to be the lea?on of the festivals of July that there 
w&s an early stage of the Koinan religion which had lost al! 
meaning foi" the Eomans themselves when they began to an<iuire 
into the history of their own religion. Of this hist festival of 
the month we know no single item in the cult, and therefore 
have nothing substantial to guide us. It seems almost certain 
that even Varro and Verrius Flaccus' knew nothing of the 
festival but its name as it stood in the calendar. Nor did they 
know anything of the goddess Furrina or Fuiina. Varro ia 
explicit; he says that she was celebrated ' apud antiquoa,' for 
they gave her an annual festival and a flamen, but that in 
his day there were hardly a dozen Komans who knew either 
her name or anything about her. 

Van-o is no doubt right in arguing from the festival and the 
ilamen to the ancient nonour in which she was held ; and these 
facta also tend to prove that she was a single deity, and quite 
distinct from the Furiae with whom the later Komans as well 
as the Greeks naturally confounded her— an inference which 
is confirmed by the long m indicatetl by the double r in the 
calendars'. 

There is therefore nothing but the etymology to tell ua 
anything about the goddess, and from this source we cannot 
expect to learn anything certain. Preller plausibly suggested 
a conneidon with fur, fundus, and fuscus, from a root meaning 



' Varro, //. L. 5. 64 ' Fui-iniilia (flamen) a Furinn quoins etiam in fastis 
Furiaales feruie sunt ' : cp. 6. 19 ' Ei eacra iaatituta annua et flamen attri- 
butUB : nunc vix nomen iiotum paucis.' 

" See Wis^owa's short »nil aunaible a.oi& in Z«r. a. v. Furrina. Fqi tha 
ooufuaion with Furiae, Cic. de Nat. Ikor. 3,. 46; Plut. C. Gracch, 17; Lex. 
a. V. Furiae. Jordani in Preller, ii, 10, ia donbtfiil on the et^^mological 
queation. 
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dark or secret ; and if this were correct she might be a deity 
of the under-world or of the darkness. Bachelor in his 
Vmhrica ' suggested a comparison with the Umbrian /ur/are= 
februare ('to purify*), which will at least serve to show the 
difficulty of basing conclusions on etymological reasoning. 
Joixlan conjectured that the festival had to do with the averting 
of dangerous summer heat' — a conclusion that is natur^ 
enough, but does not seem to rest on any evidence but its date. 
Lastly, Huschke ', again in his element, boldly asserts that the 
Furrinalia served to appease the deities of revenge who hailed 
from the black region of Vediovis — wrongly confusing Furrina 
and the Furiae. It will be quite obvious from these instances 
that it is as hopeless as it is useless to attempt to discover the 
nature of either goddess or festival by means of etymological 
reasoning. 

' p. 71. ' In Preller, ii. lar. ■ • SSm. Jdhr, aai. 



MENSIS SEXTILIS. 

JQUST is with us the mouth when the corii-harvest is 
begun ; in Italy it is usually completed in July, and the final 
harvestrfestivak, when all the operations of housing, &:c., have 
been brought to a close, would naturally have fallen for the 
priaiitive Eoman farmer in the sixth month. The Kalends of 
Quiiietilis would be too early a date for notice to be given of 
these ; some farmers might be behindhand, and so cut oft' from 
participation. The Kaleads of Sextilia would do well enough ; 
for by the Nonea, before which no festival could be held, ther» 
would be a general cassation from labour. No other agri- 
cultural operatious would then for a time be specially incumbent 
on the farmer'. 

Before the Ides we find no great festival in the old calendar, 
though the sacrifice on the 12th at the ara maxima was without 
doubt of great antiquity. The list begins with the Portunalia 
on the 17th; and then follow, with a day's interval between 
aaeh, tlie Viiuilia Rustica, Consualia, Volcanalia, Opeeonsivia, 
and Volturnalia. The Vinalia had of course nothing to do with 
hai'vest, and the character of the Portunalia and Voltumalia is 
almost unknown ; but all the rest may probably liave ha<l 
some relation to the harvesting and safe-keeping of crops, and 
the one or two scrapa of iiiiormation we poBsess about the 
Portunalia Ijeiir in the same direction. Deities of iiro and 
water seem to be propitiated at this time, in order to preserve 
the hai-vest from disaster by either element. The ritee are 

' Varro, li. H. 1. 33, ban only tliu fullowing : ' Qiiinto interrallo, iuter 
CAniculam et aequiuiK^bitim aui^tunmale upoHet atraujenta desiecari, • et 
acervoa constnji, ai-atio offiingi, t'londem caedi, pratii iniguji ]l«runi 
Becari.' 
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secret aud luy^terious, tbe places of worship not familiar 
temples, but the aya tnaxima, the undergrouod altar of Consus, 
or the Eegia ; which may perhaps account for the comparatively 
early neglect and decadence of some of these feasts. We may 
also note two other points : first, the rites gather for the most 
part in the vicinity of the Aventine, the Circus Maximus, and 
the bank of the Tiber ; which in the earliest days must have 
been the part of the cultivated land neai-est the city ', or at any 
rate that part of it where the crops were afcored. Secondly, 
there is a faint trace of commerce and connexion between 
Eome and her neighlioura — Latins and Sabines— both in the 
rites and legends of this month, which may perhaps jjoint to 
an intercourse, whether friendly or hostile, brought about by 
the ti'eedom and festivities of harvest time. 



NON. SeXT. (AtJ«. n)- I". fJP. ANT.) 

BAIUTI IN COLU! QUIEINALE BACRIFICIUM PUBLICUM. (VALL.) 
aAlUTI IN COLLE. (aMIT. AHT.) 
KATALI8 SAIUTIS. (PHILOC.) 

The date of the foundation of the temple of Salus was 302 b.c., 
duong the Samnite wars ', The cult was probably not w^hoUy 
new. The Augiirium Salutis, which we know through its 
revival hy Augustus, was an ancient religious performance at 
the beginning of each year, or at the accession of new consuls, 
which involved, first the ascertaining whether prayei-s would 
he acceptable to the gods, and secondly the offering of such 
prayers on an auspicious day '. Two very old inscriptions also 
suggest that the cult was well distributed in Italy at an early 
period ', Such impersonations of abstract ideas as Salus, Con- 
cordia, Pax, ISpes, &c., do not belong to the oldest stage of 
i"eligion, but were no doubt of pontifical origin, i, e. belonged 
to the later monai'chy or early republic ''. We need not suppose 

' This is the natural position for the a^er of the oldest community on 
the ralAtine. The Campus Martius wah believed tn have been ' king's 
land' of the later developed city (Liv. 2. 5). 

' Ijiv. ID. I. 9; Auat, de Aediiiiis iacris, p. lo. 

^ Mnrq, 377 ; Dio Cam. 37. 34 and 35 ; Tac. Ann, la. ag. 

' C. I. L, i. 49 aud 179, 

* See Preller, ii. aa8; atid article ' Bac<;l'do3 ' hi Did. <^ Aiiti^liiiiS, n^yr 
editiou. 
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that they were due to tlie importation of Greek cults and idwas, 
though in some cases they became eventually overlaid with 
these. They were generated by the same process as the gods 
of the Indigitanienta' — being in fact an application to the life 
of the state of that peculiarly Eoman type of religious thought 
which conceived a distinct numen &s presiding over every act 
and suffering of the individual. This again, as I believe, in 
its product the Indigitaraenta, was an artificial priestly ex- 
aggeration of a very primitive tendency to &ee a world of 
nameless spirits surrounding and influencing all human life, 

The history of the temple is interesting". Not long after its 
dedication its walls wei-e painted by Gains Fabius, consul in 
269 B. c, whose descendants, among them the historian, hoT« 
the name of Pietor, in commemoration of a feat so singular for 
a Boman of that age". It was struck by lightning no less than 
four times, and burnt down in the reign of Claudius. livy ' 
tells us that in 1 80 b. c, by order of the decemviii a suppHcafcio 
was held, in cousequeuce of a severe pestilence in honour of 
Apollo, Aesculapius, and Salus ; which shows plainly that the 
goddess was already being transformed into the likeness of 
the Greek "Vyttta, and associated ratliei- with public health 
than with pubhc wealth in the most genei'al sense of the 
word. 



VI Id. Sext. (Aug, 9). F. (allif.) TP. (amit, MAt't, Etc.) 

SOLI INDIGITI IN COLLE QIJIRINALE. (aMIT. ALLIP.) 
BOL[i3] INniOITIS IN COLLE (JUIKINALE SACRIFICIUM PUBLICUM. 
(VALL.) 

There was an ancient worship of Sol on the Quirinal, which 
was believed to be of Sabine origin. A Soils jiitlvinar close to 
the temple of Quiiinus is mentioned, and the Gens Aurelia 
was said to have had charge of the cult °. 



' On this difficult subject see Did, 0/ Antigititks, s. v. Indigitamenta i 
And the long and oslLaustiv@ article by R, Peter in Roacliar'Biearicijn (which 
is, however, badly written, and iu some respects, I think, misleading). 

' See the valuable summary of Aust (in ten Lines), 

' PUn. N. B. 35. 19. ' 40. ig. 

' Paulus, 23; Quintil. i, 7, 13; Vnrro, L. L, 5. 5a (from the 'sacra 
Ai'ge<iruai '), if wo read ' adrerGum Soils pulvinar cis aedcm Salutia,' Tlie 
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But the Sol of August 9 ia called in the caleudars Sd Tndlgcs. 
What are we to understand by tliis word, which appears iji 
the ujimea Di Indigetes, Jupiter Indiges, or Indigetas simply? 
The Koraan scholars themselves were not agreed on the point ; 
the general opinion was that it meant * of or belonging to 
a certain place,' i. e. fixed there by origin and protecting it '. 
This view has also been generally adopted, on etymological or 
other grounds, by modern writers, including Preller''', Itecently 
a somewhat different explanation has been put fonvard in the 
Mtffhohgkal Lexicon, suggested by ReiiTei-scheid in his locture-s 
at Broshiu. According to this view, Indiges (from imhi and 
root af) in agere) was a deity working in a particular act, busi- 
iioaa, place, &c., of man's activity, and in no other; it 19 of 
pontihcal origin, like its cognate indigitamenta, and ia therefore 
not a survival from the oldest religious forms ■'. 

The second of these explanations does not seem to help us 
to understand what was meant by Sol Indiges ; and its exponent 
ill the Lexicon, in order to explain this, falls back on an in- 
genious suggestion made long ago by Preller, In dealing with 
Sol Indiged, Preller explained Indiges BiS= inder, and con- 
jectured that the name was not given to Sol until after the 
eclipse which foretold the death of Caesar, ci>roi)aring the lines 
of Virgil {Georg. f. 463 foil.) : 

Sol tibi ei^ua duliit. Suliim quiii diuere fAlsum 
Audeai? ille etiam caeeos instnre tiimultuft 
Snepo raonet, fraiideruq^iie ft operta tuniMi-'ere liolla. 
Ille eti&in (.'XsMnL'to miseratufi Cdesare Kmuiiiii : 
Cum tuipat obacura iiitidum fdrrugine tcxil, 
Impiiique aetevnam timuerunt saeoulii noctcm. 

Pielk>r ujiiy be right ; and if he were, we should have no 
further trouble in this case. In the pre-Juliaii calendar, on 
this hypothesis, the ivord Indiges wjia abst-nt. This is also the 
opinion of the last scholai' who, so far as I know, has touched 



uaiuti is said to bu coiiDuctod with tbo UmUrinn and Etruticnii god of light, 
Usil, a Word thought to h« recci^^tiizalile in Aurelitls ( ■= Auseliua, Varro, 
I.e.), and in the OzQul of tiie Saltan hymn ^Wtirdsworth, Fiagminia and 
Specirtiens qf Early Luti-n, p. 564 foil.). 

' So e. g. Virgil, Ccorj. i. 498 'Di putrii tudigitps et Eoumlo Vestaque 
Mater.' rtler, in ie^. a. t. lndi{jitam«i)tn, 133. 

' i. 335. ' Let:, s. v. IndiglUuuDnti), 137, 
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the question ; but Wissowa ', with reason as I think, reverts 
to the first explanation given above of the word Indiges (*of 
or belonging to a certain p!ac6 '), and believes that the word, 
when added to Sol in the Julian calendar, was simply meant 
to distinguish the real indigenous Sun-god from foreig^n solar 
deitids. 



Phid. Id, Sext. (Atjs. 12). C. 

BEHCULl UnrtCTO AD CIHCTJM JIAXrM[uM]. (aLLIF. AMIT.] 
[hEPCTTI,! MAQNO CUSTODI in' CliRCO FLAMINto] (vALI^) 19 

generally taken as a eonfuaion with June 4 ^,] 

This is the only day to which we can ascribe,, on the evidence 
of the calendars, the yearly rites of the ara mazima, and of the 
aedes Hercuiis in the Forum boarium. These two shrines were 
close together ; the former juat at the entrance of the Circus 
maximum, the latter, as has been made clear by a long series of 
researches, a little to the north-east of it*. We are led to 
suppose that the two must have been closely connected in 
the cult, though we are not explicitly informed on the point. 

The round temple indicates a very ancient worship, as in the 
case of the aedes Vestae, and the legends confirm thia. The 
stoiy of Hercules and Cacua, the foundation-legend of the cultj 
whatever be its origin, shows a priesthood of two ancient 
patrician familieSj the Potitii and Pinarii *. Appius Claudius, 
the censor of 312 b, c, is said to have bribed the Potitii, the 
chief celebrants, to hand over their duties to public slaves '^ ; 
but in the yearly rites, consisting chiefly in the sacrifice of 
a heifer, these were presided over by the praetor urbanug, 
whose connexion with the cult ia attested by inscriptions'. 
That there was at one time a reconstruction of the cult, 

' Wiasowa, dg Rimanantm Indi^tibHS d Novensidibus (Marburg, 189a). 

' Merkel, Fraef. in On, Fasios, cxxxv ; Mdtnmsen, C. I. L. 334. 

' jt«K. 8. v. Hercules, 2903 foil., whore R. Peter hag summarized and 
criticized all the various opiniou^, 

* liv, r. 7. 

' Dionya. i. 40, who says that tlie duties were performed hy slaves in 
his day. See Lux. 2935 for a long list of conjectures about this part of the 
legend. The Potitii never occur in inscriptions ; and I think with Jordan 
(Preller, ii. agi) that the name is iniBginary, invepted to accqunt for the 
functlonB of the ilares. 

■ C. I. L. vi, 313-319, fouad on the aite of the aedes. 
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especially in the direction of Greek usage, seemg indeed probable ; 
for the praetoi' wore a laurel wreath and saeriflced \vith his 
head uncovered after the Greek fasliion '. But there is enough 
about it that was genuine Eomftu to prove that the foundation- 
legend had some of its roots in an ancient cult ; e. g. at the 
sacred meal which followed the previous sacrifice in the evening, 
the wofshippera did not lie down but sat, as waa the moat 
ancient practice both in Greece and Italy \ Women were 
excluded, which is in keeping with the Italian conception of 
Hei'cules as Genius, or the deity of masculine activity '. The 
sacrifice was followed by a meal on the remainder, which was 
perhaps an old practice in Italy, as in Greeee. In this feature, aa 
in two others, we have a very interesting parallel with this cult, 
which does not seem to have been noticed, in the prescription 
given by Cato for the invocation of Mara on behalf of the 
farmer's cattle''. After prescribing the material of the ofifering 
to Hars Silvanus, he goea on as follows : ' Earn rem divlnam 
vel servus, vel liber Iwebit/aciat, Ubi res divina facta erlt, statim 
ibidem consumifo, Mulkr ad eatn rem divinam ne adsit, neve 
videat quomodo fiat. Hoc votum in aunos singulos, Bi voles, 
licebit vovere.' Here we have the eating of the remainder", 
the exclusion of women, and the participation in the cult by 
slaves ; the eKcluaion of women is very curiouB in this case, 
and seems to show that such a practice %vas not confined to 
worships of a sexual character. It is also worth noting that 
just as Cato'a formula invokes Mara Silvanus, bo in Virgil's 
description of the cult of tlio am maxima '\ we find one special 
feature of Mai's- woi'ship, namely the presence of the Salii '. It 
is hardly poasible to suppose that Virgil here was guilty of 
a wilful confusion : is it possible, then, that in this cult some 



' Maorob. 3. 12. s ; VaiTO, L. L. 6. 15. The imeovered head alao aocura 
in the cult 0^' Saturnus ; und E. Feter argues that tlie custom toi-j after aU 
bo old-Italian (Lex. 2928). 

'■' Miirquardt, pTi\;atijU(trlkSmer, vol. i, p. a^I. 

' See ahovB, p. 142 fal]. Plut. Qti. Evm. 60; Macrob. J, la. 38. In 
(J. R. 90 Plutarch note.^ that no other god might be mentioned at the 
saci'iflce, and no dog might be admitted. 

* de Ri Rmiica, S3. 

* The word was pro/anafuw, opposed to jwfiiwfuM (see Marq. 149). 
' Ain. 8. oBi foil. 

' Salii are fouQd in the cult of Hercules also at Tibur : MAcrob, 3, is. 7. 
See a note of Jordan in Prellcr, i. 353. 
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form of Mars is hidden behind Hereules, and that the Hercules 
of the am nmscima is not the Geniua after all, aa modern 
scholars have persuaded themselves ? 

But what marks out this curious cult mora especially from 
allothei'sis the practice ot offering on the ara maxima "decumae' 
or tithei, of booty, commei-cial gains, sudden windfalls, and so 
on*. The cuBtom seems to be peculiar to this cult, though it 
is proved by inscriptions of Hercules-culta elsewhere in Italy — 
e. g. at Sora near Arpinum, at Eeate, Tibur, Capua and else- 
where ^ But these insoriptionSj old aa some of them are, 
cannot prove that the practice they attest was not ultimately 
derived from Kome. At Rome, indeed, there is no question 
about it ; it ia abundantly praved by literaiy allusions, as well 
as by fragments of divine law'. Was it an urban survival 
from an old Italian rural custom, or was it an importation from 
elsewhere? 

In favour of the first of these explanations is the fact that 
the offering of first'fruUs was common, if not universal, in 
rural Italy*. They are not, indeed, known to have been 
offei-ed specially to Hercules ; but the date, Aug, 1 2, of the 
s&crifice at Rome might suggest an original offering of the fi rst* 
fruits of the Roman ager, before the growth of the city had 
pushed agriculture to some distance away. Now first-fruits 
are the oldest form of tribute to a god as ' the lord of the land,' 
developing in due time into fixed tithes as temple-ritual becomes 
more elaborate and expensive ". In their primitive form they 
are found in all parts of the world, as Mr. Frazer has shown 
us in an appendix to the second volume of his Golden Bmtgh'. 
It is certainly possible that in this way the August cult of the 
ara maxima may be connected with the general character of 
the August festivals; that the offering of the first-fruits 
of harvest gave way to a regulated system of tithes ', of which 




> Lex. S931 full. ; C. I, L. i. 149 foil. 
' The examples are eollocf ed by B. Peter in Ij«e. 2935. 
' PsatuH, aS3, ■. v. poUucere meroes ; Plut. <ju. Jbm. 18 ; Vita Bullae, 35 ; 
Crassi, a ; tex, 9039 foil. 
' Mflrq. 469 ; Featua, p. 318, B. V. aacrimiu 

* Bobertson Smith, BtHigiaa of tht SeiKitea, p. 333. 

• ff. B. ii. 373 foil. 

' In the legend Hercules gave a tenth part of Ms booty to the 
inliAbitanta of the place (Dianys i. 40). 
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we find a survival in the oflfeiings of the tenth part of tlieir 
booby by great generals like Sulla and Crassiis, As the city 
grew, and agriculture became less prominent than military and 
mercantile pursuits, tiie practice passed into a form adapted 
to these — 1. e. the decumae of military booty or mercantile 
gain^ 

But there is another possibility which must at least be 

suggested. The myth attached to the am ma^iima and the 

Aventiue, that of Hercules and Cacus, stands alone among 

Italian stories, as the system of tithe-giving does among Italian 

pi'Bctices. "We may be certain that the practice did not spring 

from the myth ; rathar that an addition was made to the 

myth, when Hercules was described as giving the tenth of his 

booty, in orcJer to explain an unusual practice. Yet myth and 

practice stand in the closest relation to each other, and the 

sti-ange thing about each is that it is unlike its Italian kindred. 

Of late years it has become the fashion to claim the myth as 

genuine Italian, in spite of its Graeco-Oriental character, on 

the evidence of comparative mythology'; but no explanation 

18 forthcoming of its unique character among Italian m.yth8, all 

of which have a marked practical tendency, and a relation to 

some human institution such as the foundation of a city. They 

are legends of human beings and practices : this is an elemental 

myth familiar in different forms to the Eastern mind. Again, 

the Hercules of the myth has nothing in common with the 

genuine Italian Hercules, whom we may now accept as 

—genius, or the masculine principle — as may be seen from the 

sorry lameness of the attempt to hai'moniw the two ', Beyond 

doubt thei'e was an Italian spirit or deity to whom the name 

Hercules was attached ; but there is no need to foi-ce all the 

forms of Hercules that meet us into exact connexion with 

the genuine one. We have seen above that the Hercules 

ol the ara maxima may possibly have concealed Mars himself, 

in his original form of a deity of cattle, pasture, and clearings. 

But there is yet another possible explanation of this tangled 

problem. 

The Eoman form of the Cacus-myth, in which CacuB steals 

> Sstt Mommseu in C, I. L. i. 150, 

" e. g. in Br£al, Sermk «f Caeus. 

' See Lex. 2286 (R. Peter, quoting Reiffersclieid), 
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the cattle from Hercules, aud tries to conceal bis theft by 
dragging them backwards into his cave by their tails, has 
recently been found in Sicily depicted on a painted vase, 
whither, as Professor Gardner has suggested, it may have been 
brought by way of Cyprus by Phoenician tradei-s ' ; and the 
inference of so cautious an archaeologiet is, apiiarently, that 
the myth may have found its way from Sicily to the Tiber. 
Nothing can be more probable ; for it ia certain that even 
before the eighth centui-y b. c. the whole western coast of 
Italy was open first to Phoenician trade and then to Greek. 
And we are interested to find that the only other traces of the 
myth to be found in Italy are located in places which would 
be open to the same influence. From Capua we have a bronze 
vase on which is depicted what seems to be the punishment of 
Cacus by Hercules' j and a fragment of the annalist Gelliua 
gives a story connecting Cacus with Campania, Etruria, and 
the East '. At Tibur also, which claimed a Greek origin, 
there is a faint trace of the myth in an inscription *. 

Now assuming for a moment that the myth was thus 
imported, is it impoaeible that the anomalies of the cult should 
be foreign also? That one of them at least which stands out 
most prominently is a peculiarly Semitic institution ; tithe- 
giving in its systematized form is found in the service of that 
Melcarth who so often appears in Hellas as Hei-akles K The 
coincidence at the Aventine of the name, the myth, and the 
practice, is too striking to be entb-ely passed over — especially 
if we cannot find certain, evidence of a pure Italian origin, and 
if we do find traces of all three where Phoenicians and Greeks 
are known to have been. We may take it as not impossible 
that the ara maxima was older than the traditional foundation 
of Rome, and that its cult was originally not that of the 
characteristic Italian Hercules, but of an adventitious deity 
established there by foreign adventurers, 

' Joitmai of Hellenic Studies, Yol. liii, 73, Professor Gardner ig tnclmed to 
consider the myth aa Phoenician rnther than Greek, and attaolied to the 
FhoeniciaD MolearOi = Herakles. The v»8e is in the Ashmolean Museum, 
and was found by the Keeper, Mr. Arthur Evdna. 

° Man. Ml' Irisi. y. {35. But the character ct the vase ia ardiaio Ionian, 
as Prof. Gardner tells me ; Lex. 2375. 

' H. Peter, tragjncnta Hist Bom. p. 166 (= Solinua, i, 7), 

• G. I. i. xiy. 3555 ; Lex. 3378, 

' RobertBon Siinith, op. cit, pp, asB foil., and additional note P, 
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Id, 8ext. (Aua. 13). IP. 

FEHIAe] IOTI. (aMIT. ALIIF.) 

DIANAE IN AVISTIKO. (aMIT. VALL. ANT, ALLIF.) 

SACBOM DEANAE. (rCST.) MATA118 DIAMES. (pKILOC.) 

VOBTUKNO IN ATENTINO. (aMIT. AIXIF.) 

HERC[ULI INVICTO AD POBTAM TEIGEMINAJC- (aILIF.) 

CASTOKI POLLUCI IK CIEOO FLAMIMO. (aHIT, ALMT.) 

FLORAE AD 0[lBCyM] HAXtUUM. (aLLIF.) 

All Ides, as we have seen, were sacred to Jupiter; and it 
does not seem that there is here any fuither significance in the 
note 'feriae lovi.' Though there was a conjunction here of 
many cults, this day was best knowTi as that of the dedication 
of the temple of Diana on the Aventinej which was traditionally 
ascribed to SeiTiua Tullius. There are interesting features in 
this cult, and indeed in the worship of this goddess throughout 
Latium and Italy. For the most famous of all her cults, that 
of Aricia ', I need only refer to Jlr, Frazer's G<ilden Boitph — the 
most elaborate and convincing exartilnatiou of any ancient 
worship that has yet appeared. Of th« goddess in general it 
\yill be sufficient to say here that whatever be the etymology 
of her name or the earliest conception of her nature — and both 
are very far from ceitain — she was for the old Latins second only 
to Jupiter Latiaris in the power she exercised of uniting com- 
munities together and so working in the cause of civilization. 
This was the case with the cult on the Aventine, as it was also 
with that at Aricia*. 

About the poHtical origin of the temple on the Aventine 
tradition was explicit'. Livy says that Servius Tullius per- 
suaded the chiefs of the Latins to build a temple of Diana in 
conjunction with the Romans ; and Varro calls it ' commune 
Latinorum Dianae templum.' The 'lex templi,' or ordinance 
for the common worship of Romans and Latins, was seen by 
DIonysius— so he declares— written in Greek characters and 

' The da}" of the festival at Aricia ia thought to have been also Aug. 13 
(£ac, 8. Y. Diana, tou6\ 

' Beloch, Italiscker Bund, 180 ; Cato (ap. Prisoinn, 7. 337, ed, Joixian, p. 41) 
gives the names of the towns united in and by the Arician cult — AJicia^ 
TuBculum, Lanuvium, Laurentuin, Cora, Tibur, Pometio, Ardoa. 

' Liv. I, 45 Dirnys, 4. 36; Varro, L. i. g. 43. 
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presetted in the temple \ The horns of a cow ', hung up in 
front of this temple, gave rise to legends, one of which is 
preserved by Livy, and seems to briug the Sabines also into 
the connexion. This temple was, then, from the beginning in 
some sense extra-Eomsn, L e, did not belong to the purely 
Boman gentile worship. And it had other characteristics of 
the same kind ; it was specially connected with the Pleba and 
with slaves, and as, in the case of the neighbouring temple 
of Ceres, there was a Greek character in the cult from the 
beginning. 

I. The Connexion with fhc Plebs, The position on the Aventine 
would of itself be some evidence of a non-patrician origin ; so 
also the traditional ascription to Serviua Tulliua as the founder. 
More direct evidence seems wanting ', but it ia not impossible 
that the temple marks a settlement of Latins in this part of 
the city. 

II. The Connexion with Slaves. The day was a holiday for 
slaves *, perhftpa after the work of harvest. There was one 
other Latin goddess, Feionia, who was especially beloved by 
emancipated slaves' ; and as Ferouia was a deity both of 
markets and harvests, there is something to be said for the 
suggestion " that both slave holidays and slave emancipation 
would find a natural place on occasions of this kind. It would 
seem also that this temple was an asylum for runaway or 
criminal slaves — ^a fact which slips out in Festus' curious 
reproduction of a gloss of Vorrius Flaccus': 'Servorum dies 
festus vulgo existimatur Idus Aug., quod eo die Servius 
Tullius, natus servua, aedem Dianae dedicaverit in Aventino, 
cuius tutelae eint cenn, a quo celeritat© fugitivos vocent 
servos.' The stag, as the favourite beast of Diana, may 




• DIoajfi. 1. 0. See Jordan, Krit. BsitrSgn, 353. 

* So Liv. I, c. : othei- tBmplea of DJana ihad dears' horns, ncemding fo 
Plutarch, Q. R. 4. The pow was Diana's fftvoarite victim i.Marq. 361); 
but we cannot ho sure that this was not a feature borrowed from the cult 
of Artemis (Farnall, Greeh Cults, ii. 592). 

' The passages, from lAvj quoted by SteudiDg (iei. 1008J are hardlf to 
the point, tLB tho tiuit 1b not mentiuncd in them. 

♦ Plut. Q. Ii. joo. 

' Sorv. Ann. 8. 564 : op. Li v. 32, i, a6. ij. 
' Maanhardt, A. W. F. 328 fell. 
^ Festus, 3^3, 'Servorum dies-' 
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perhaps haye a Greek origin ; but the inference from the 
false etymology remains the same. 

III. The Greeh Ckaracier in ibe Cult. As in the case of 
CereSj the temple-foundations of tliis age might naturally have 
a Greek character, owing to the foreign relations of the 
Etruscan dynasty in Eorae". We have already noticed the lex 
templi, said to have heen written in Greek characters. It 
is a still more striking fact that there was in this temple 
a fo'jtt'd:', or wooden statue of Diana, closely resembling that 
of Artemis at MasaUia, which was itself derived from the 
famous temple at Ephesus'-. The transference to Diana of 
the characteristics of Artemis was no doubt quite natural and 
pasy ; for, hard as it is to distinguish the Greek and Italian 
elements in the cult, we know enough of some at least of the 
latter to be sure that they would easily lend themselves to 
a Greek transformation, This traua formation must have 
begun at a very early period^ for in b, c. 398 we find Diana 
already associated with Apollo and Latona, in the fii'st lecli- 
stemium celebrated at Eome, where she certainly represented 
Artemis '. 

On the whole this temple and its cult seem a kind of anti- 
cipation of the great temple on the Capitol, in marking an 
advance in the progress of Borne from the narrow life of 
a small city-state to a position of influence in Western Italy. 
The advance of the Plebs, the emancipation of slaves, the new 
relations with Latiu cities, and the introduction of Greek 
religious ideas ai"© all reflected here, New threads ai"© being 
woven into the tisane of Koman social and political life. 

The close relation of Diana to human life is not very diEScult 
to esplain. Like Fortuna, Juno Lucina, Bona Dea, and others, 
she was a special object of the worship of women ; she assisted 
the married woman at chUdbirth * ; and on this day the Eoman 



' S&e above, p. 75. 

" Strabo, Bk, 4, p. iSo ; Farnell^ Qreek Cults, ii. 529 and 593. 

' Lit. 5. 13 ; Apollo and Latona, Diann aad Hercules, MercuriuB and 
Neptunu3. 

' ike, 1007. The excavulions at Hemi hare produced several votive 
offerings in terjfa-cottft of women with chihlran in thoir Arms. Cp, Ovid, 
Fasii, 3. 369. PJutArch tells us (Q. H. 3) that men were excluded from 
:i ghrine of Diaiis in the Vicus Fatrioiua ; but of this nothing further ia 
knowa. 
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women made a special point of washing their heads' — an 
unusual perfoi-mance, p&rhap3, which has been explained by 
reference to the sanctity of the head among primitive peoples'. 
But Diana, like Silvanus, with whom she is found in con- 
nexion ^ was DO doubt orighially a spirit of holy trees and 
woods, i, e. of wild life generally, who became gradually 
reclaimed and brought into friendly and useful relations with 
the Italian farmer, his wife, and his cattle *. 

This was also the dies nalalis of another temple on the 
Aventine, that of Vortumnus, which was dedicated in b. c. 264 
by the consul M. Fulvius Flaccua \ About the character of 
this god there is fortunately no doubt. Literature here eomes 
to our aid, as it too rarely does: Propertius" describes him 
elaborately as presiding over gardens and fruit, and Ovid ' tells 
a picturesque story of his love for Pomona the fruifc'goddess, 
whose antiijuity at Eome is proved by the fact that she had 
a flamen of her own'. The date, August 13, when the fruit 
would be ripe, suits well enough with all we. know of Vor- 
tumnus. 

The god had a bronze statue in the Vicus Tubcus, and perhaps 
for that reason was believed to have come to Eome from 
Etnirial But his name, like Picumnus, is beyond doubt 
Latin, and may be supposed to indicate the turn or change in 
the year at the fruit-season"' ; and if he really was an immi- 
grant, which is possible, his origmal cult in Etruria was not 
Etruscan proper, but old Italian. 

Three other dedications are mentioned in the calendars aa 
occun'ing on Aug. 13 ; to Hercules invictus ad paiiam trige- 



1. 



* Pint. Q. JJ. 100 ; Javcms, JniniiiXEWon, p, licvm, 
' Fraier, Qolde>t Bough, i, 1S7. 

» C. I. L. vi. 656. 658. 

* Frazer, O.B.i. 105 : cp. Robertson SiniUi, lieh'aion qf the Semites, p. laS 
foil. Serv. Geaty. 3. 33a ' Ut omnis quei'cua lovi eat oonaecratn, et omnis 
fueus^Diaoae,' (fLm; 0<?. i.si.) The reclaiming of Diana from the woodlAnd 
to the homestead ia curiously illustrated by an inscription from Aricia 
(WilmannB, £rein|)JJij 1767) in which she iB identified with Vesta. 

' Aust, de Ae^ibits sacris, p. 15. ' 5. (4.) a. 

' Metaph. 14. 623 foil. ; Preller, i, 43r. 

' Varro. L, L. ^. 45. A god Pomonus (gen. Piiemonea) occiira in the 
Iguvian ritual (Biiclioler, Umbrica, 158J who m&y have been Identical with 
Vortumnus. 

' Varro, L. L- 5. 46. 

" Preller, i. 459, and Jordan'* note. 
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minam ; to Castor and Follax iu cii'co Flaminio ; and to Flora 
ad circum maximum. Of these cults nothing of special intorast 
is known, and the deities are treated of in other parts of tliis 
work. 



XVI Kal. Sept. (Aug. 17). JP. 
POKTfUNALIA]. {jiaff. amit. vall.) 

TIBERINALIA. (PHILOC.) 

FEBIAE POHTUNO. (aMIT. ANT,) 

POBTFNO AD PONTEM AEMILIUM. (aMIT, VALL, ALLIF.) 

lAJIO AD THJEATRUM ^fABCELLI. (VAIL. AlUF.) 

Who was Portunus, and why was liia festival in August ? 
Why waa it at the Pons Aemilius, and where was that bridge ? 
Can any connexion be found between this and the other August 
rites? These questions cannot be answered satisfactorily ; the 
scraps of evidence are too few and too doubtful. We have 
here to do with another ancient deity, who survives in the 
calendars only, and in the solitary record that he had a special 
rtamen. This flttraen might be a plebeian ', which seems to 
suit with the character of other cults in the district by the 
Tiber, and may perhaps point to a somewhat later origin than 
that of the most ancient city worships. 

There are but two or three texts which help us to mate an 
uncertain guess at the nature of Portunus. Varro" wrote 
' Portunalja et Portuno, quoi eo die aedes an portu Tiberino 
facta et feriae institutae.' Mommsen takes the porfus here as 
meaning Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, and imagines a yearly 
pi-ocession thither from Eome on this day '. This of course is 
pure hypothesis ; but if, as he insists, jm-fus is rarely or never 
used for a city wharf on a river such as that at Eome, we may 



' FestnB, ai7, s, v. persillniu. All Tce inow of Lis dutiea is that ]io 
'iinguit arma Quirini' ; the word for the oil or grease he nsed was ' per- 
Biilum.' Quirinus had hia ovin fliimen, who might be siipposed to do this 
oBicc for him -, hence Marq. (338 note) inferred tliat the god in thia cose 
was a form of Janus, Janus Qiiirinus. Bat there is no otlier sound eri- 
dence for a Janus QuirinuSj though Januii and Poi-tunus may bB closely 
connected. 

" L. L. 6. 19. 

' C. I. L. 335, He thinks tliat the atria Tiherina mentioned by Ovid 
(jTosti, 4. 329) were a etotion on tine route «f the pro«efiMon. 
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perhaps accept it provisionally ; but in doing so we have to 
yield another point to Mommsen, viz. the identity of Portunus 
and Tiberinus. In the very late calendar of Philocalua this 
day is called Tiberinalia, and fi"om this Mommaen infers the 
identity of the two deities '. 

But it may be that the original Portunus had no iaimediate 
connexion either with river or harbour. We find a curious 
but mutilated note in the Veronese commentary on Virgil': 
' Portunus, ut Vano ait, deus port^^uum porta rumque praeses, 
Qoare huius dies festus Portunalia, qua apud veteres claves in 
foeum add, . . . mare institutum/ Husehke " here conjectured 
'addere et infumare,' and inferred that we should see in 
Portunus the god of the gates and keys which secured the 
stock of coj'fi., &c., in storehouaes. Wild as this writer's con- 
jectures usually are, ia this case it seems to me possible that 
he has hit the mark. If the words ' claves in focura ' are 
genuine, as they seem to be, we ciui liardly avoid the conclusion 
that gomethuig was done to keys on this day ; perhaps the old 
keys of vpiy hard wood wero held in the fire to harden theui 
afresh '. It k %voi'th noting that according to Verrius " Portunus 
was supposed ' elavim manu teuere et deus esse portarum.' 
This would suit very well with hai-vest-time, when barns and 
stox'ehouses would be repaired and their gates and fastenings 
looked to —more especially as it is not unlikely that the word 
partus originally meant a safe place of any kind, and only as 
civilization advanced became specially appropriated to harbours". 
This appropriation may have come about through the medium 
of storehouses near the Tiber ; and it was long ago suggested 
by Jordan that those were under the paiiicular care of 
Portunus ', 

^ Mommsen lias not convinced other scliolnrs, e. g, Jordan on ProUer, 
ii. 133, and Marq. 328, -who points out tlmt if Voltiirniis is an old name 
for the Tiber, that river-god wfts already provided with a flflmen (Toltnr- 
nali9\ and a festival in tbia month {hbb below on Volturaalia). I tun 
disposed to think that Mommsea's critics have tlie beat of the argument, 

' On jien. 3. 341, 

' Rim. JeUir, p. 250, Jordan restored the pasaagB thun : ' Quo apud 
veteres aedea in poitu et feriafl institutae ' (Preller, i. 178 note), 

* See Harqimrdt, PritatarterthUmer, p. aa6. 

' Paul us, 56. 

' In Festuji, 333, pwhts is Hidd to have hcsaa need for & house in the 
Twelve Tables. 

^ T(4)<itr. i. 430 ; Mmh. ttgiee* (397 note). 
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If Portunua were really a god of keys and doors and store- 
houses, it would be natural to look for Bome close relation 
between him and Janus. But what can be adduced in favour 
of such a I'elation does not amount to much ' ; and it may have 
been merely by accident tliat this was the dedication-day of 
a temple of Janus ' ad theatrum Marcelli ' '. 



XTV Kai,. Sept. (Aug. 19). F P. (mafi', akh.) F. 

{aUT. AILLF.) IP. {VALL,^) 

VINtALIA], (maff, vail, amit, etc.) 

FEMAE lOVIi (aLLIF.) 

VENERI AD CIRCUM UAXTMtTH. (VALL.) 

The ' Aedes Veneris ad Circum Maximum ' alluded to in the 
Faiti YaUcnses was dedicated in 295 b. c, and the building 
was begun at the expense of certain matrons who were fined 
for adulleiy*. As has been already explained, no early con- 
nexion, can be proved between Venue and wine or the vintage *; 
though both August 19 and April 23, the days of the two 
Vinalia, were dedication-days of temples of the goddess. 

The difiScult qiiiestion of the two festivals called Vinalia has 
been touched upon under April 23. The one in August was 
known as Vinalia Kiistica", and niight naturally be supposed 
to be concerned with the ripening grapes. It has been con- 
jectured ' that it was on this day, which one calendar mavks aa 
a festival of Jupiter, that the Flamen Dialis performed the 
au^katio tindemiae, i.e. plucked the first grapes, and prayed 
and sacrificed for the safety of the whole crop'. If it be 



' Preller, i. 177. 

' It was a late foundation, vowed by C. Duilius in the Fii-st Punic War 
(B.C. a6o), Wlieii rebuilt by Tiberius (Tac, Ann, a. 49) the dedication- 
day became Oct. 18. See Aust, de Aviibve mens, p. i3. 

= See abore on April 03, p. B5. 

* Livy, 10. 31 ; Aust, deAedihut sacris, p. la, 

= Sbo above, p. 86. ' Paulus, 364. 

' Preller, i. 196 ; Marq. 333 note. 

" Varro, X. L. 6. 16 ' Vinalin a vino ; Hie dies lovis, non Veneriaj hulua 
rei curti non Levis irt Lstio ; iin.ni aliquot lofia vindumiae primum a a&i^r- 
dotibus publlrae fiebant, utRomae etiam nunc | riara flaraen Dialis auspi* 
catur vindomiam, et ut iussit vinum tegare, ogiiet Icvi faclt, inter quoius 
exta caesa et porrecta flamen primus vinuui legit.' But this note, coming 
between othcra on thei CeriaUu and Bobigalia, clearly refert to April 33, 
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argued that August 19 was too eai'ly a date for such s, rite, 
since the vintage was never earlier than the middle of 
September, we may remember that the Veatal Vii-gina plucked 
the fii-st ears of corn as early as the first half of May for the 
purpose of making sacred cakes, some weeks before the actual 
harvest \ 

But it is certainly possible that both Vinalia have to do with 
wine, and not with the vintage. Festus saya that this day 
was a festival because the new wine wa"? then first brought 
into the city-; and this does not conflict with Varro", who 
tella ua that on this day ,fiimt feriati olifon's — for it would 
naturally be a day of rejoicing for the growei-s, Mommsen, 
with some reason, refei'3 these passages to the later custom of 
not opening the wine of the last vintage for a year*, in which 
cas^ the year must be understood roughly aa from October to 
August. He would, in fact, explain this second Vinalia ae 
instituted when this later and more luxurious custom arose, the 
old rule of a six months' period surviving in the April cere- 
mony. If we ask why the August Vinalia are called Hustica, 
Mommsen answers that the country growers were now at liberty 
to bring in their wine. 

It is difficult to decide between these conflicting views. 
When an authority like Mommsen bids us beware of connecting 
the Vinalia Rustica with the auspkatio vindemiae, we feel 
that it is at our peril that we differ from him. He is evidently 
quite unable to look upon such a, date as August 19 as in any 
way associated with the vintage which followed some weeks 
later. Yet I cannot help thinking that this association is by 
no means impossible ; for the gi'apes would by this time be 
fuEy formed on the vines, and the next few weeks would be 
an anxious time for the growers ^ Ceiemonies like that of the 



and the latter part of it must be taken as aimply explnining 'huiua rei 
cura ti?ni levia' without reference to a particular day. 

' S&e above, p. no. '^ p. 264. 

' X. L. 6, so. The posBago in 6. 16, quoted above, ends thus ; ' In TuS' 
culania bortJs (sortis in MS.) est scripttim : Vinum novum lie velintur in 
urbeiri antequam Vinalia ealentur,' which may rafsr to a notice put up in 
the vineyards. Another reading ia ' sauria,' 

• €. I. X. 316 and 326 ; Tarro, B, JR. i. 65. 

• Cf. Pliny, jr. B. 18. 28+ 'Tria nanique tempora fruetibua metuebant, 
propter quod institiaerunt ferias diesque featoa, Robigalia, Floralia, Vinalia.' 
I do not me why the Vinalia here should not be the Viniilia Ruatica. 
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Auspicatio, intended to avert from crops the perils of storm or 
disease, are known sometimes to take place when the crops are 
still unripe. I have already alluded to the proceedings of the 
Vestals in May. Mr. Prazer, in an Appendix to hia Golden 
Bough \ gives a curious instance of this kind from Tonga in the 
Pacific Ocean, where what we may call the auspicatio of tho 
Yam-crop took place before the whole crop was fit for gathering. 
It was celebrated ' juat before the yams in general are arrived 
at a state of maturity ; those which ai'e used in this ceremony 
being planted sooner than others, and consequently they ai-e 
the firstfruits of the yam season. The object of this offering 
13 to ensure the protection of the gods, that their favour may 
be extended to the welfare of the nation generally and ill 
particular to the productions of the earth, of which yams are 
the most important," 



xu Kal, Sept. (Atjo. 2t). IP. 

COIfS[UALIA]. (PINC. MAFF. VAIL. ETC,) 
COITBO IH AVEWTISO SACEIPICIUK, (VALL.) 

There was a second festival of Census on Dea ig ; but the 
note ' CoDSO in Aventino ' there appears three daya earlier, 
Dec. 12, The temple on the Aventiue was a comparatively 
lute foundation^; but as the cult of this old god became 
gradually obscured, it seems to have been confused with the 
most ancient centre of Consus-worship, the underground altar 
in the Circus maximus, ' ad primas metas * ', It is with this 
latter that we must connect the two Consualia. What the 
altar was like we do not exactly know ; it was only uncovered 
on the festival days. Dionysius calls it a Tt'jiii/os, Servius 
a 'templum sub tecto'; and TertuIIian, who espKcitly says 
that it was 'sub terra,' asserts that there was engraved on it 
the following inscription : ' Census consilio, Mars duello, Lares 
coillo* potentes,' WisBowa remarks that this statement ' is not 

Cp. Virg. Georg. a, 419 'Et iam tn&turia mettieiidua luppiter uvis.' Hftrt- 

manb, Bom, Ketl. 137 foil. 
^ Vol. ii. 379. " B. 0. 373 (FeBtufi, aog ; Aust, p. 14), 

' For this altar, TertaU. Speci. 5 and 8 ; Dionya. i. 33 [ Tac, ^^nii. 19. 04 ; 

Strv. Am. B. 636. 
* Hq correction of this word B«ema satisfAotory j sat Mommsen, C 1. L. 

326. 
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free from suspicion ' ; and we may take it aa pretty cei*tain that 
if it was really there it was not veiy ancient. The false 
etymology of Consus, and the connexion of Mars with war, 
both show the hand of some comparatively late interpreter of 
religion ; and the form of the inscription, nominative and 
descriptive, is m.ost suspiciously abnormal. 

For the true etymology of Consua we are, at range to say, 
hardly in doubt ; and it helps us to conjecture the real origin 
of this curious altar. Conaus is connected with ' eontlere ' ', 
and may be intei-preted as the god of the stored-up harvest ; 
the buried altar will thus be a reminiscence of the very ancient 
practice^sometimes of late suggested as worth reviving for 
hay— of storing tlie corn underground''. Or if this practice 
cannot be proved of ancient Italy, we may aptly rememlier that 
sacrifices to chthonic deities were sometimes buried ; a practice 
which may in earliest times have given rise to the connexion 
of such gods with wealth — when agricultural produce rather 
than the precious naetals was the common form of wealth '. 
Or again we may combine the two interpretationa, and guess 
that the com stored up underground was conceived aa in some 
sense sacrificed to the chthonic deities, 

If these views of the altar are correct, we might naturally 
infer that the Consualia in August was a harvest festival of 
some kind. Plutarch ' asks why at the Consualia horses and 
asses have a holiday and are decked out with flowers ; and such 
a custom would suit excellently with harvest-home. Unluckily 
in the only trace of this custom presei-ved in the calendars, it 
is attributed to the December festival^ and is so mutilated as 
to be useless for detail °. 



' Wissowa, Lex, a. v. Consus, 926, 

' SugiiBsted by Mommsen, C. /. L. 336, and accepted by Wissowa, tJn- 
luekily Coluraella (i, 6), m alluding to the practice, says nothing of its 
occui'i'ence in Italy. The alternative explanation waa soggested to me 
by Robertson Smith {Edigion qfihe Sendies, 107) : see also a aote in Muller- 
]>eecke, Etrusker, ii. 100 ; and below on TermiOAlia (p. 325), 

' The underground altar of Dia Pater in the Campus ilSlartiuB, at whicli 
thti ludi saeculares wei« m part celebrated (ZosimuB, 3. t), mtty have had 
a like origin. 

' ipu. ifoin. 40 : cf. Dionys, t. 33. 

• Fast. Praen. ; C I. L. 337. 
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FEEIAE COSSO E<itJI Elf [MDlt FLOHLBUS COBOKANTUb]. 
(JtrOD IN EIUS Tc[rELA SCTSt], 
[iTAJqUE REX EQVO I^VEClDSJ. 

The amplifications here are Mommsen's, the first two based 
on Plutarch's statement. It is a difficulty, as regards the fii-st, 
that the middle of December would be a bad time for flowers : 
perhaps this did not occur to the great scholar, I would 
suggest that either Verriua' note is here accidentally misplaced, 
or that the lacunae must he filled up differently. In any case 
I do not think we need fear to refer Plutarch's passage to the 
Consualia of August, and therefore to harvest rejoicings on 
that day. 

The connexion of the Conans-cult with horses was so 
obvious as to give rise eventually to the identification of the 
god with Poseidon Hippios. It is certain that there were 
horse-races in the Circus maximus at one of the two Consualia, 
and as Dionysius' connects them with the day of the Rape of 
the Sabines, which Plutarch puts in August, we may be fairly 
sui'e that they took place at the August festival. Mules also 
raced — according to Festus \ because they were said to be the 
most ancient beasts of burden. This looks like a harvest 
festival, and may carry us back to the most primitive sgii- 
eultural society and explain the origin of the Circus maximus ; 
for the only other horse-races known to us from the old calendar 
were those of Mars in the Campus Martins on Feb. 27 and 
March 13^, We may suppose that when the work of harvest 
was done, the farmers and labourers enjoyed themselves in 
this way and laid the foundation for a great Boman social 
institution. ^ 

Once more, it is not impossible that in the legendary con- 
nexion of the Eape of the Sabine women with the Consualia * 
we may see a reflection of the jollity and license which accom- 
panies the completion of harvest among so many peoples, 



^ a. 31, where he says that thoy wero kept up in his own day : cf. Strabo, 
Bk. s. 3. a. * p. 148. 

^ Friediander in Mflfq- 48a. For the connexion of games with harvest 
see Mflimliardt, Mifih. Forsch. 172 foil. 

* Varro (ap. Non, p. 13) quotes an old Verse which aeemg to the point 
here : 'Sibi paatores ludo faciuut coriis consualia.' 

' VarrOj i. Z. 6, 20 ; Surv. Aen. 8, 636 ; Dionys. 3, 31 ; Clc. Eep. a. ta. 
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Eomulus was said to have attracted the Stibines by the first 
celebration of the Consualia. Is it not possible that the meeting 
of neighbouring communities on a festive occasion of this kind 
may have been a favourable oppoi-tunity for capturing new 
drives ' ? The sexual license common on such occasions has 
been abundantly illustrated by Mr. Frazer in his Golden 
Bough ". 

Before leaving the Consualia we may juat remark that 
Census had no flamen of his own, in spito of his undoubted 
antiquity ; doubtless because his altar was uridergitjund, and 
only opened once or perhaps twice a year. On August 21 
hia saciifice was performed, says Tertullian^, by the Flamen 
Quiriualis in the presence of the Vestals. This flamen seems 
to have had a special relation to the corn-ui-ops, for it was he 
who also sacrificed a dog to Kobigus on April 25 *, to avert the 
mildew from them; and thus we get one more confirmation 
from the cult of the view taken as to the agricultural origin of 
the Consualia. 

X Kai.. Sbpt, (Aug. 23). IP, 
VOLCANALIA. (piwc. maff. vall. etc.) 

VOLCANO IN CIBCO FLAMINIO. (VALL.) 
VOLCANO. (PINC.) 

(A mutilated fragment of the calendar of the Fi-atres Arvales 
gives quib[iho] in colle, volk[ano] is comit[io1, opi opi- 

FBb[ak] in ... , [hYMpJhIS (?) IN CAMPO). 

Of the cult of this day, apart from the extracts from the 
calendars, we know nothing, except that the heads of Eoman 
families threw into the fire certain Bniall fish with scales, 
which were to be had from the Tiber fishermen at the 'area 
Volcani ' ", We cannot explain this ; but it reminds us of 
the fish called mmna, with magical properties, which the old 



' See abovo, p. 178. ' Vol, Ji. 171 foil., 37a foU. 

' de Sped. B. * Sea above, p. G9 ; Ovid, Ja^ii, 4. go8. 

* Ii"e6tus, p. aio, B. V. piscatorii ludi (Vftrro, L. L. 6. aci ■, The latfor iiaes 
the word ' Hniai«Ua,' and drws not raeDtion fish. The fish were appaiently 
sacrificed nt the doniMtic heartli ; but it is doubtful whether Volc*nu3 
wfts ever a deity of the heatth-lirei (see Siiliwegler, R, G. i. 714 ; Wissowii, 
d< F^riis, xiv). 
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woman offered to Tacitaaod the ghost- world at the Parentalin', 
Fish-sa«rifices were rare ; and if in one rite fish are used to 
propitiate the inhabitants of the underworld, they aeem not 
inappropriate in another of which the object is apparently to 
propitiate the tire-god, who in a volcanic country like that 
Rome must sorely be a chthonic deity. 

The antiquity of the cult of Vokanus is shown by the fact' 
that there was a Flamen Volcanalis ", who on May i sacrificed 
to Maia, the equivalent, as we saw, of Bona Dea, Terra, &fl 
With Volcanus we may remember thatMaia was coupled in th< 
old prayer formula preserved by Gelliuis (13. 23} — Mdia Volcani, 
From these faint indications Preller ' conjectured that the 
original notion of Volcanus was that of a favouring nature- 
spirit, perhaps of the warmth and fertilizing power of the 
earth. However this may be, in later times, under influences 
which can only be guessed at, ho became a hoatile fire-god, 
hard to keep under control. Of this aspect of him Wisaowa 
has written concisely at the conclusion of his little treatise de 
Feriis. He suggests that the appearance of the nymphs* in 
the rites of this day indicates the use of water in conflagrations, 
and that Ops Opifera was perhaps invoked to protect her own 
storehouses. The name Volcanus became a poetical word for 
devouring fire as early as the time of Ennius, and is familial' to 
U8 in this aense in VirgU*. After the great fire at Eome in 
Nero's time a new altar was erected to Volcanus by Bomitian, 
at which (and at all Volcanalia) on this day a red calf and a boar 
were offered for sacrifice". At Ostiathecult became celebrated; 
there was an 'aedes' and a 'pontifex Volcani' and a 'praetor 
Baciis Volcani faeiundia.' In August the storehouses at Ostia 
would be full of new grain amved from Sicily, Africa, and 
Egypt, and in that hot month would be especially in danger 
from fire ; an elaborate cult of Volcanus the fire-god was ther 
fore at this place particularly desirable- 



* See below, p. 309 ; Ovid, Fasti, a. 571 foil. 
' See above on M&y 33, p. 123 ; Varro, i, L, 5. 84 ; Slacrab. i. la. 

C, I. L. vi. i6a8, 
' ii. 149- 

* In the mutilated note in Fast. Praen. given above. Pur Wiasowa's 
viewi as to the mistake of supposing YoIcodub to have been a god of smitha, 
Bee above, p. 133 (May 03), 

' EnniuB, Fraffnt, 5, 477 ; Virg. jien. 5. 66a. * C, I. L, vi. 8a6. 
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The a«de5 Volcani in circo Flaminio was dedieiited before 
215 B. c. ; the exact date is not known'. Its position was 
explained by Vitmvius^ as having the object of keeping con- 
flagrations away from the city. Mr. Jevons, in his Intro- 
duction to a translation of Plutatch'a QtmesUones Eomanae\ 
has argued from this position, outside the pomoerium, and 
fi'om a doubtful etymology, that the cult of Voleanua was 
a foreign introduction ; but the position of the temple is no 
argument, as has been well shown by Ausf, and the chief 
area Volcani, or Volcanal, was in the Oomitium, in the hsait 
of the city ^ 



IX Kal. Sept. (Aiiq. 24). Mundus Patet. 

This does not appear in the calendars. We learn from 
Pestua ' that on this day, on Oct. 5, and Nov, 8, the ' mundus ' 
was open. This mundus was a round pit on the Palatine, the 
centre of Koma quadrata'' — the concave hollow being perhaps 
supposed to correspond to the concave sky above \ It was 
closed, BO it was popularly believed, by a ' lapis manaMs ' 
{Festua s. v.]. When this was removed, on the thi-ee days 
there was supposed to be free egress for the denizens of the 
underworld ', 

I am much inclined to see in this last idea a later Graeeo- 
Etruscau accretion upon a very simple original fact. O. M tiller 
long ago suggested this— pointing out that in Plutarch's 
description of the foundation of Eoma quadrata the casting 
into the trench of first-fniits of all necessaries of life gives us 
a clue to the original meaning of the mundus. If we suppose 

^ Lit. 34. 10. 9. ' Vitruv. i. 7. i. 

' Ritmart Quesimis, xviii. ' de Aedibui sacris, p. 47 foil. 

' Wh&t this >VB3 w« do not reall}r know : thera wttre aeveral of them 
(Preller, ii. 150). 

' Feet. 154, from Alelns Gapito j Macriib, i. i5. 17, 

' Plut. Som. II ; Ovid, Fasti, 4. 8ai. Plutarch wrongly deacribea it as 
being in the Comitium. 

• Tliia eeeuiB to be moant by Cato'a words quoted by Festus, 1. c. ' Kundo 
iiom«n Impositma eat ab eo muodo quod supra nos est. . , eius iuferiorem 
partem veluti consecratam dis Manibus olausAm omni tempore nisi his 
diebus (i. e. the three above mentioned) maiorea c[enetterunt habendam], 
quoa dies etiam religiosjoa iudics-Verunt,' 

' Fest, 198, So Yarro, ap. Macrob. 1. 16.16 ^ Mundus cuu) patet, deomm 
triBtimn atque inferum ianua patet.' Lex. a. v. Dia P»ter, 1184; Freller, 
it. 68. 

pa 
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that it was the penus of the new eity — a SAcred place, of course— - 
used for storing grain, we can see why it should be open on 
Aug. 24 '. Nor ia it difficult to understand why, when the 
original use aad meaning had vanished, the Graeco-Etmscan 
doctrine of the underworld should be engrafted on this simple 
Eoman stem. Dis and Proserpina claim the mundus ; it is 
' ianua Orci,* ' faux Plutonia *' — ideas familiar to Romans who 
had come under the spell of Etruscan religious beliefs, 

VIII Kal. Sept. (Aue, 25). >?. 

OPIC'OKSrVIAJ. (ALUF. ItAFF. VALL.] 

OPIOID, (ping.) The last two letters must be a cutter's 

en-or, 
FERiAi: opi; DPI coMBiv. IS REGiA. (aev.) The last four 

words seem to belong to Aug. 26 (see Mommsen ad loc,). 

This fe.5tival follows that of Coiiaus after an inteiTal of three 
days; and Wissowa" lias pointed out that in December the 
same interval occurs between the Consualia (iijth) and the 
Opalia ([ptli}, This and the epithet or cognomen Cousiva, 
which is fully attested ', led him to fancy that Ops was the 
wife of Conaus, and not the wife of Satumua, as has been 
generally supposed both in ancient and modern times". We 
may agree with him that there is no real evidence for any 
primiiwe connexion of Saturnus and Ops of this kind ; as far 
as we can tell the idea was adopted from the relation of Cronos 
and E,hea, But there was no need to find any husband for 
Ops ; the name Consiva need imply no such relation, any more 
than Lua Saturni, Moles Mai-tis, Maia Volcani, and the rest \ or 
the Tuisa lovia of the Iguvian inscription so often quoted. 
Both adjectival and genitive forms are in my view no more 

' Miiller-Deecka, Eitusker, ii. loa, Plutaroh jseiplieit : dirajixai t« ireb'Taji', 
wrdir viiiifi fiiw i/f xa\ots lxf>a>vrOf ^iJfftJ ii iis aKH^icaiois, airfTiSijcav iyrai/ffa. 
8ea above on the Consualia for tlie practice of burying grain, &l% 

^ MHcrob. J. 16. 17. For simlLir ideal in Greece &ee A. Mommiieu, 
Heortologie, 345 foil. 

'■' d^Feriis, vL ' Varro, L. L. 6. al ; Ftslus, 187. 

* Vsj*ro, L. L. 5. 57 and 64 ; Festus, 186 ; Mttt-iiob. i. 10. igu So Preller, 
ii, ao. The keen-sighted Ambroach had, I think, a doubt »bout it (^Sfudim, 
149), and nbout the conjugal tie g^nerallf among Itaiiun deities. See hia 
note on p. 1491. 

* Gell. 13, 33. Opa Toitesia (if the reeding be right) of the Eaquiline vflS© 
(Jordan in Freller, ii. 32) may he a combination of this kind ^.toitesia, conn, 
tutua ?; : cf. Ops opiferu. 
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than examples of the old Italian instinct for covering as much 
ground aa possible in invoking supernatural powers ' ; and 
this is again a result of the indistinctness with which those 
powers were conceived, in regard both to their nature and 
function. A distinct specializcition of function was, I am 
convinced, the later work of the pontifices. Ops and Consua 
are obviously closely related ; and Wissowa is probably right 
in treating the one as a deity 'messis condendae, * and the other 
as representing the ' oyjima frugum copia qua© homeis eonditui'.' 
But wh@n he goes further than this, his arguments ring 
hollow ^ 

Of the ritual of the Opiconsivia we know only what Varro 
tella us ' : ' Opeconsiva dies ab dea Ope Consiva, quoiua in Regia 
sacrarium, quod ideo actum (so MSS.) ut eo pi-aeter Virgines 
Vestales et sacerdotem publicum inlroeat nemo.' Many con- 
jectures have been made for the correction of ' quod ideo 
actum ' * ; but the real value of the passage does not depend on 
these words. The Eegia is the king's house, and represents 
that of the ancient head of the family ; the sacrarium Opis was 
surely then Hie sacred jje«(« of tiiat house — the treasury of the 
fruits of the earth on which the family subsisted. It suits 
admirably with this view that,, as Varro says, only the Vestals 
and a 'publicus sacerdos' were allowed to enter it— i, e. the , 
form was retained from remote antiquity that the daughters of 
the house were in charge of it '—the master of the house being 
here represented by the sacertlos— the rex sacrofum or a 
pontifex. In this connexion it is worth while to quote 
a passage of Columella" which seems to be derived from some 
ancient practice of the rural household : * Ne contractentur 
pocula vel ctfri nisi aut ab impube aufc certe abstinentissjmo 
lebus venereie, quibus si fuerit operatus vel vir vel femina 




' Wissowa himself goes so far as to wy that male and female divluitiea 
wera joined together 'non per iuBtum matrimonium sed ex crfficiomm 
9clflnitate,' op. eit, vi, 

' Op. cit. vit. ; Momms*n, €. I. L. 327 declines to follow hita here, 

» L. L. 6. 20. The MSS. raad Op© Conaiva: so Mommaen in C /. L. 327. 
Wissowa adopts the other Jwm, 

' See Mommseii, 1. c, and Marquai-dt, aia, 

' See on Vostalia iibove, p. 147, and Marq. 351. 

• Colum. 12 +. Cited in De-Marchi, li Ctdloprhaio di Roma Antica (Milrni, 
1396), p, 56. See my paper in aasskal fimtio for 0<!t, 1896: vol. i. 
11 317 toll. 
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debere eos flumiDe aut p&renni aqua priusquam penora con- 
tingant ablui. Propter qucMi his necesaarium esse pueri vel 
Virginia ministeriuni, per quos promatitur quae usus postula- 

verit.' 

VI Kai. Sept. (Aug. 27). JP. 
V0LT[URNALIA]. (allif. maff. vall.) 

fEBlAE VOLTUKKO. (ARV. IWTEK ADDITA POSTERIORA.) 
VOLTURNO FLTJMINI SACRIFICIUM, (VAW.,) 

Of this very ancient and perhaps obsolete rite nothing seeing 
to have been known to the later Latin scholars, or thsy did 
not think it worth comment. Varro mentiona a Plamen 
Volturnalia, but tells us nothing about him. From the occur- 
rence of the name for a river in Campania it may be guessed 
that the god in this case was a river also ; and if so, it must 
be the Tiber, Tliis is Mommsen's concluaion, and the only 
difficulty he finds in it is that (in hia view) Portunus is also the 
Tiber'. Why did he not see that the same river-god, even if 
bearing different namesj, could hardly have two flamines? 
I am content to see in Volturnus an old name for the Tiber, 
signifying the winding snake-like river', and in Portunus 
a god of storehouses, as I have explained above. 

Here, then, we perhaps have a trace of the lost cult of the 
Tiber, which assuredly must have existed in the earliest times — 
and the ftamen is the proof of its permanent importance. 
When the name was changed to Tiber we do not know, nor 
whether ' Albula ' marks an intennediate stage between the 
two ; but that this was the work of the pontLfices seems likely 
from Servius ', who writes ' Tiberinus . , , a pontificibus in- 
digitari solet/ Of a god Tiberinus there is no single early 
record. 

It should just be mentioned that Jordan *, relying on 
Lucretius, g, 745, thought it probable that Volturnus might 
he a god of whirlwinds ; and Huschke ° has an even wilder 
suggestion, which need not here be mentioned, 

' C, 1. L. 337. * PrBlJer, ji. 14a- ' Afn. B. 330. 

• In Prellef, it, r+s. In the passage of Lucretius Volturnus is coupled 
withAuster; 'lode Aline totnpi^stateji ventique secuntur, Altitonnm VqI- 
tumuB et Au&ter folmine pollena.' Colmnella (ir. 2. 65) soya that some 
people uae Die nnmB for the east wind (cp. Liv. aa. 43}. 

* Ram. Jahr, 35 c. 



MENSIS SEPTEMBER. 

The Calendfir of tliig month is almost a blank. Only the 
[alends, Nones and Ides are marked in the large letters with 
which w© have become familiar ; no other festival is here 
associated with a special deity. But the greater part of the 
month is occupied with the ludi Eomani (5th to rgth)', and 
the 13th (Ides), as we know from two Calendars, was not 
only, like all Ides, sacred to Jupiter, but was distinguished 
as the day of the famous 'epulum Jovis,' and also as the dies 
natalis of the great Capitoline temple. 

The explanation of the absence of great festivals in this 
month ia comparatively simple. September was for the 
Italian farmer, and therefore for the primitive Roman agri- 
cultural community, a period of comparative rest from urgent 
labour and from religious duties ; for no operations were then 
going on which called for the invocation of special deities to 
favour and protect. A glance at the rustic calendars vril! 
show this well enough ', The messes which figure in July and 
August have come to an end, and the vintage does not appear 
until October. There is of course work to be done, as alwaye, 
but it is the easy work of the garden and orchard. ' Dolia 
pieantur; poma legunt; arbommv oblaquBfttio.' Yarro, who 
divides the year for agricultural purposes into eight irregular 
periods, has little to say of the fifth of these, i. e. that which 
preceded the autumn equinox. 'Quiiito intei'vallo inter cani- 

' This repreaents the length which tlie hidi hud attained in Cicero's 
time {Verr. i. 10. 3r). September 4 was probtibl^ &dded after Caesar's 
d«ath (Mommsea in C. I, L. s^B), 

' C, I. L. 281, 
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culam et a^quinoctium autumnale oportet stramenta desecan, 
et acervos construi, aratro offringi, frondem caedi, prata irrigufi 
iterum aecari ',' 

■ This was also the time when military work would be coming 
to an end. In early times there were of course no lengthy 
campaigns ; and such fighting as there was, the objeet of which 
would be to destroy your enemies' crops and harrfst, would 
as a rale he over in August. Even in later times, when cam- 
paigns were longer, the same would usually be the case ; and 
the performance of tows made by the generala in the field, 
and also their vacation of office, would naturally fall in this 
month. We find, in fact, that the ludi which occupied so 
large a number of September days, bad their origin in the 
performance of the vnta of kings or consuls after the close of 
the wars*; and we have evidence that the Ides of September 
was the day on which tlie earliest consuls laid down their 
office '. There Tvas, in fact, every opportunity for a lengthened 
time of ease ; the people were at leisure and in good temper 
after harvest and victory ; even the horses which took pari in 
the games were home from war aervice or resting from their 
labours on the farm *. 

It is not strictly within the scope of this work to describe 
the ludi Romani, which in their fully organized form were of 
comparatively late date ; but their close connexion with the 
cult of Jupiter affords an opportunity for some remarks on 
that most imposmg of all the Eoman worships. 

The ludi Romani came in course of time, as baa been said 
above, to extend from the 5th to the 19th ; they spread out in 
fact on each side of the Ides °, the day on which took place the 
' epiilum Jovis ' in the Capitoline temple. As this day was also 



' E. R. T, 33. 

' See Mommsen'a masterly essay in his BSmticht FoTschungai, vol. li. 
p. 4a foil, Aust, in ify(A. Lex. b.t. luppiter, 733. 

' Mommsen, Siim. ClironBL 86 full. 

' The * eqEoram probatio,' pT^limijiary to the raoea in the ciroua, took 
pisto on the day aftor the Idea : see above, p. 37. 

* Momms<in {G, I, L. 338, and Rum. Farach. ii. 43 foil.) points out that 
the real centre-point and original day of the ludi proper was the day of the 
pi-aat procesaion (pompa) fi-om the Capitol to the Circus maximus; and 
that this was probably the 15th, two d;iy8 afler the «puluiii, becaiise 
the J4th, being j»osfrt(fi(c(»itis, was unlucky, and that A&jvf&a aljio occupiod 
bythe 'equoruin probatio.' (See Fasti Sab., Maff., ValL, Amit. and Antiftt.) 
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the dies nnfftUs of tlie same temple, and that on which the nail 
was driven into the wall of the cella Jovia \ we have a very 
close connexion betn'een the ludi and the cult of Jupiter. The 
link 19 to be found in the fact that in the ludi votivi, which 
were developed infco ludi Homani, the vows were made and 
paid to the supreme god of the State ". We have from a later 
time the formula of such a vow preserved by Livy \ 'Si 
duellum quod cum rege Antioeho sumi populua iuBsit id ex 
aententia senatua populique Eomani confectum eritj turn tibi, 
luppiter, populns Eomanus ludos magnos diea decem continues 
faciei, donaque ad omnia pulvinaria dabuntur de pecunia, 
quantam senatus decreverit : quisquis ma^tratua eos ludos 
quando ubiqua faxit, hi ludi recte facti donaque data recte 
aunto.' 

The epiilum Jovia, thus occurring in the middle of the ludi, 
is believed by some writers to have originally belonged to 
the Idea of November and to the ludi plebeii, as it does not 
happen to be alluded to by Livy in connexion with the ludi 
Eomani, and our first notice of it in September is in the 
Augustan calendars'. But it is surely earlier than b.c. 
220, the received date of tiie ludi plebeii, and of the circus 
Flaminiua in which they took place. We may agree with the 
latest investigator of the Jupiter-cult that the origin of the 
epulum is to be looked for in a form of thanksgiving to 
Jupiter for the preservation of the state from the perils of the 
war season, and that no better day could be found for it than 
the foundation- day of the Capitoline temple". This epulum 
was one of the most singular and striking scenes in Eoman 
public life. It began with a sacrifice ; the victim is not 
mentioned, but was no doubt a heifer, and probably a white 

* See below, p. 234. For the dies itaMis, see Aust, in Lxe. b.t, luppiter, 
p. 707 ; Plutarch, Foplic. 14. 

^ MomiDBen, ESm, Forsch, I.e. 

' Ijivy, 36, a. 3. The passage refers to ImU mngni, 1. e, aptdat votiye 
games, vowed after the fixed organization of the ludi Bamant ; but it is 
none the less illustrative of the latter, na they originated in votive games. 

• So Marq. 349 and note; Mommsen In'G. I. L. 339, 335. I follow 
Aust, isr, 9. V. luppiter, 732, The ' epulum Minervae ' of the riiiitic 
caleadari is but slender evidence for ati ancient and special connexion 
of the goddess with thia day ; bat MommseiL thinks that the' epulum 
'magis Minervae quam lovia fuiaae.' 

^ Aiiat, I.e. 
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one\ Then took place the epulum proper', which the three 
deities of the Capitol seem to haTe shared in visible foim with 
thd m&gietrates and senate. The images of the gods were 
decked Out OS for a feast, fttid the face of Jupiter painted red 
with minium, like that of the triumphatox-. Jupiter had 
a couch, and Juno and Minerva each a aella, and the meal 
went on in their presence'. 

Now an investigator of the Roman teligioiis system is here 
confronted with a difficult problem. Was thia simply a Greek 
practice like that of tlie lectigterniuni, and one which began 
with the Etruscan dynasty and the foundation of the Capitoline 
temple with ita triad of deities? Or is it possible that in the 
cult of the Roman Jupiter there was of old a common feast of 
some kind, shared by gods and worshippers, on which this 
gorgeous ritual was eventually grafted ? 

Marquardt has gone so far as to separate the epulum Jovis 
altogether from the lectisternia, and apparently also from the 
inundation of Greek influence*. It answers rather, he says, 
to such domestic rites as the offering to Jupiter Dapalis 
described thus by Cato in the He Be Eusiica'^ : 'Dapem hoc 
rtiodo fieri oportet. lovi dapali culignani vini quantum vis 
polluceto. Eo die feriae bubus et bubulcia, et qui dapem 
facient. Cum pollucere oportebit, aic facies. lupiter dapalis, 
quod tibi fieri oportet; in domo fanxilia mea culignani vini 
dapi, eius m ergo macte hac illace dape pollucenda esto, 
Manus int^rluito, Postea vinum eumito, lupiter dapalia, 
macte istace dape pollucenda esto. Macte vino inferio esto. 
Vestae, si voles, dato". Daps lovi asaaria pecuina, urna vini 
lovis caste,* 

» Aust, Ltx. a. T. luppiter, 670, 735. 

' In Cmpitolio (Gellius, 12. 8. a ; Liv. 38. 57 5). For the collegium of 
epuIons«, which from tg6 B.e, had charge of thia and other public feasN, 
see Marq. 347 toll, 

> Tal. Max. 9. i, fl ; Flin. R. S. ^. in ; Auat, 1. C. ; Preller, i, lao, 

* Marq. 348- 

^ 2?. R. 159. FesttiB (&G) explains dnpa aa ' res diritia qune fie1»at aat 
biberna aement© aut vernii,' and Cat<) directs the Taruior to btsgin to (ww 
after the ceremony ha descrilies. I do not clearly understand whether 
Uarquardt intended alsp to {lonuoct tha epuJum Jgvia of Nov. 13 with the 
autumn sowing. 

<* I am unable to offer any explRnation of these words, thongL half 
inclined to suspect that Vesta was the original deity of this rite of the 
rarm, and that Jupiter and tho wino-offyrlng ar« later intruBioDA. 
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I confesg that I do not see wherein lies the point of the 
comparison of this passage with the ceremony of thd 6pulum ; 
and Marquardt himself does not attempt to elaborate it. There 
is no mention here of a visible presence of Jupiter in the form 
of an imagej which ia the one striking featm'e of the epulum. 
Marquardt, as it seems to nie, might better bftve adduced some 
exampte from old Italian usage of the heltef that the gods were 
spiritually present at a common iieligioui; meal— a belief on 
which might easily be engrafted the practice of presenting 
tliem there in actual iconic form. Ovid, for example, writea 
thas of the cult of the Sabine Vacuna ' : 

Ante focoa olim soatnnis considere longijs 

Mob erat, et m«iisiw credere aclesse deas. 
Nunc qiioqiie ouin fiunl; antiquae nora YacuTiaei 

Anto Vucttnalus stantque sedentque focos. 

Or again in the sacra of the curiae, if Dionysius reports them 
rightly', we find a clear case of a common meal in which the 
gods took part. He tells us that he saw tables in the 'sacred 
houses ' of the curiae spread for the gods with simple food in 
very primitive earthenware dishes. He does not mention the 
presence of any images of the gods, but it is probable from his 
interesting description that each curia partook with its gods of 
a common meal of a religious character, and one not Jikely to 
have come under Greek influence". 

This last example may suggest a hypothesis which ia at 
least not likely to do any serious harm. Let it be remembered 
that each curia was a constituent part of the whole Eoman 
community. We might naturally expect to find a common 
religious meal of the same kind in which the whole state took 
part through its magistrates and senate. This is juat what we 
do find in the epulum .Tovis, though the character of its cere- 
monial ia different ; and it is certainly possible that this 
epulum had its origin in a feast like that which Dionysius 
saw, but one which afterwards underwent vital changes at the 



' Fasti, G. 307. For Vacuna ieo Preller, I. 408, 

' Bk, a. 33 (cp. 3. 50) ; Marq. 195 foil. For a comparison of Greek and 
Bomaa tisftge of tliia kind bet d« Coulangiis, La Citv ayitique, p. 132 foil. 

' He compares tliis commnn meal with those of the irporaKia of Greek 
cities, and also with the ftSinu nt Sparta. But it is moat nnlikeljr that 
the practice of the «uriae should have had any but a native oHgin. 
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hands of the Eti-uscan dynasty of Eoman kings. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that it was under the influence of these 
kings that the meal came to take place on the Capitol, and in 
the temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minei-va, which they intended 
to be the new centre of the Roman dominion' ; and to them 
also I would ascribe the presence at the feast of the three 
deities in iconic forncL It may be that before that critical era 
in Eoman histoiy the epulum took place not on the Capitol 
but in the Kegia, which with the temple of Vesta hard by 
formed the oldest centre of the united Borne ; and that the 
presence of Jupiter^ or any other god was there a matter of 
belief, like that of Vacuna with the Sabines, and not of the 
actual evidence of eyesight. 

But thii^ conjecture is a somewhat bold one; and it seems 
worth while to take this opportunity of examining more 
closely into the cult of Jupiter, with the object of determining 
vvhethei' the great god was apt, in any part of Italy but 
Etruria, to lend himself easily to anthropomorphic ideas and 
practices *. 

The cult of Jupiter is found througliout Italy under several 
forms of the same name, with or without the suffix -piter 
= pater, which, go far as we can guess, points to a conception 
of the god as protector, if not originator, of a stock. This 
paternal title, which waa applied to other deities also, does not 
necessarily imply an early advance beyond the ' daemonistic * 
conception of divine beings ; it rather suggests that some one 
such being had been brought into peculiarly close relations 
with a particular stock, and does no more than indicate 
a possibility of further individual development in the future*. 

^ See cap. 7 of AmbroBcli's Stiidisn ; and cp. ts&p. x on the Begia as tha 
alder centre, 

^ I may relegate to a footnote the further conjecture that th« original 
d«ity of the «pulum was Vesta. W« know that this Sept, 13 was one of 
the three daya on wliich the Vestals prepaied the mola salsa (Serv. Ed. 
8. 33). Wb cannot connect this mahi stdga with thci <;ult of Jupit«i' on this 
day, for the Vestals have no direct connexion with that oult (it any period 
of the year ; but it is possible tliat it ^vas a survival from the time when 
the commoii me.il took place in tho Regia. 

'' See Anat'? admirsble and exhaustive article on Jupiter in Rtwcher'e 
Lexicon, 

* Rabertson Smith {Rdigiort o/lhe Semite^f^a toll.) aeems to trace the idea 
back to an actual physical fatherhood. Mr. Fiirnell, on the other Land 
{CMS o/the Greek Stattt<, i. 49I, believea that in the case ol 2^iu it expresaes 
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The ' father' in this case has no wife, though we find the word 
'mater' applied to goddesses' ; Juno is undoubtedly the 
female principle, but she is not, as ha3 so often been imagined, 
the wife of Jupiter. The attempt to prove this by arguing 
from the Flamen Diolis and his wife the Flaminica cannot 
succeed : the former Was the priest of Jupiter, but his wife 
was not the priestess of Juuo^, There in indeed a certain 
mysterious dualism of male and female among the old Italian 
divinities, as we ktiow from the hats dassicus in Gellius 
(K A, 13, 33. 2); but we are not entitled to say that the 
i-elation was a conjugal one ', 

Eefoi-e we proceed to examine traces of the oldest Jupiter in 
Rome and Latium let us see what survivals are to be found in 
other parta of Italy. 

In Umbria we find Jovia holding the first place among the 
gods of the great inscription of Iguvium, which beyond doubt 
retains the primitive features of the cult, though it dates 
probably from the last century b. c, and records rites which 
indicate a fully developed city-life*. His cuHrtitlea her© are 
Grabovius, of which the meaning is slill uncertain, and Sancius, 
which brings him into connexion with the Semo Sancus and 
Diua FidiuF) of the Romans. The sacrifices and prayers are 
elaborately recorded, bet there ig no trace in the ritual of 
anything approaching to an aiithtopomorphic conception 
of the god, unless it be the apparent mention of a temple '. 
No image is mentioned, and there 13 no sign of a common 
meal. The titles of the deities too have the conmion old- 
Italian fluidity, i.e. the same title belongs to more than one 
deity". Everything points to a stage of religious thought in 
which the personality of gods had no distinct place. The 



'ratlier a moral or spiritu*! idea Hian any re,il theologies! Ijelief ocncerii- 
ibg physical or human oi'iginsi/ In Italy, I think, the suffix, pater 
indicates a special coDiiexion witJi a pariiuulai- etock, and ono rather of 
guardkiiHhip thaa of actual fatliL-rlictod. Sm Above on Keptuu^llu, 

' See Jordan's note on Preller, i. 56. 

" Sea my paper in Cassical Hfvkw, Ytfl, ix. 474 foil. 

^ Wjsaowa, de Fsriis, p. 6, in the true spirit of Itiilian worship, concludeB 
that it was ' non pt^r iustuiu matrimoniutn, sed ex oSLeiovimi affinit&te.' 

* Biioheler, Unibrka ; Breiil, Les Tables EuguMnea. 

' Tab. I B. (Eilclii:l«r, p. s, takes it an a temple or sacelluui of Juna]. 

* G-rabqvtua is an epithet of Mars ; ^anciuB of Fisiiu ; Joviuw or Jnvitis 
of motd than ane deity. 
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centre-point of the cult seems to be a hill, the ocris fisius, 
within the town of Iguviuni, which reminds ua of the habits 
of the Greek Zeus and the physical or elemental character — 
unanthropomorphized — which seems to belong to that earlier 
stage in his worship ^ 

It is OQ a hill also that we find the cult among the 
Babellians. An inscription from BEtpino in the land of the 
Marrucini tells us of a festal procession in honour of *Iovia 
loTes patres ocris Tarincris,' Le. Jovia (Juno?) belonging to 
the Jupiter of the hill Tarinci'is \ 

Among the Oscan peoples the cult'title Lueetius is the m.ost 
strikinij fact. Servius" says; ' Sane Ungqa Osca Lxicetius est 
luppiter diotus a luce quam praestare hominibue dxcltur.* 
The same title is found in the hymn of the Eoman Salii*, 
and is evidently connected with lux ; Jupiter being beyond 
doubt the giver of light, whether that of sun or moon. So 
Macrobius'*: *Nam cum lovem accipiamus lucis auctorem, 
unde et Lueetium Salii in carminibus canunt et Cretenses iin 
Ti)v fjiitpav Totant, ipsi quoque Eomani Diespitrem appellant ut 
diei patrem. lure hie dies lovis fidueia vocatur, cuius lux 
non ftnitur cum solis occasu, sed splendorem diei et noctem 
continuat inluatrante luna,' &c. The Ides of all months, i, e, 
the days of full moon, were sacred to Jupiter. But in all 
ceremonies known to us in which the god appears in this 
capacity of his, there is, as we might expect, no trace whatever 
of a personal or anthropomorphic conception. 

The Etruscan Tina, or Tinia, is now generally identified, 
even etymologically, with Jupiter ^ The attributes of the 
two are essentially the same, though one particular side of 
the Etruscan god's activity, that of the lightning-wielder, is 
specially developed. But Tina is also the protector of cities, 
along %vith Juno and Minerva (Cupra and Menvra) ; and it is 
in connexion with this function of his that we first meet 
with a decided tendency towards an anthropomorphic con- 

• Furnen, op. cit, i 50 and notes, 

* Mommsen, UnteritaUscfie Bialektai, 341 ; Zex. 637. The Jupiter Chcuntu 
of C I. X, 6, 371 and 9. 4^7$ also jraiats to higti j^Juces,^ and tliere are other 
examples. 

" Aen. 9. 567. ' Wotde worth, Fra^nenis anti SpecimetiS) p. 564. 



■ Sat. I. 15. 14. 

* Deecke, Elniskiaehi Forsdiungen, iv, 79 foil. 
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ception. Even here, however, the stimulus can hardly he said 
to have coma from Italy. 'The ooe fact,' saya Aust', 'which 
is at present quite clear is that the oldest Etruscaa repre- 
sentations of gods can be traced back to Greek modela Tinia 
was completely identified in eoatume and attributes with the 
G-reek Zeus by Etruscan artists.' The inBignia of Etruscan 
magistrates were again copied from these, and have sundved 
for us in the costiune of the Eoman triumphator', and in part 
in the Insignia of the cumle magistrate, Le. in aceptrum, eella, 
toga palmata, &c,, and in the smearing of the face of the 
trlumphator with miniunt. 

Coming nearer to Eome we find at Falerii, a town subject to 
Eoman and Sabellian as well as Graeco-Etruscan influence, the 
curious rite of the Upiis yafios described by Ovid {Amotes, 
3. 13), and found also in many parts of Greece'. In this 
elaborate procession Juno is apparently the bride, but the 
bridegroom is not mentioned. At Argos, Zeus was the bride- 
groom, and the inference is an obvious one that Jupiter was 
the bridegroom at FaleriL But this cannot be proved, and is 
in fact supported by no i-eal evidence as to the old-Italian 
relation of the god and goddess. The rit« is extremely 
interesting as pointing to what seems to be an early pene- 
tration of Greek religious ideas and practices into the towns 
of Western Italy ; but it has no other bearing on the Jupiter- 
question, nor are we enlightened by the little else we know of 
the Falerian Jupitor*. 

But at Praeneate, that remarkable town perched high upon 
the hills which enclose the Latin Campagna to the north, we 
find a very remarkable form of the Jupiter-cult, and one 
which must he mentioned here, puzzling and even inexplicable 
as it certainly is. The great goddess of Praeneste was Fortuna 
Primigenia — a cult-title which cannot well mean anything but 
first-born '' j and that she was, or came to be thought of as, the 
first-born daughter of Jupiter is placed beyond a doubt by an 

' I«E, a. V, Iwppiter, p. 634. 

* Servius Ed, 10, 27 ; Diet, of AitHiptiHes (ed. a), s. v. Triumphus, 

' FArnell, i. 164 foil. See also I>ion. HaI, i. si. 9 ; Deecke, Die FaiislceT, 
p. 68 ; Lex. a. v. Juno, 591 ; Bosclier, Juno i(nc( Hera, 76. 

* Lex. 643. 

^ H iovi&xt, Si/iHiiltu ad hiitotiaim.rdigionuml(alkarum.alterae, Ktinigsber^, 
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iiificription of great antiquity first published in 1882 ', Cut; 
this is not tlie only anomaly in the Jupiter-worsbip of 
Praeneste. There was another cult of Fortuna, distinct, 
apparently, from that of Fortune Primigeniti, in which she 
t<)ok the form not of a daughter but of a mothwr, and, strange 
as it may seem, of the mother both of Jupiter and Juno. On 
this poiiit we have the explicit evidence of Cicero {de DmnOr 
tiotiE, 2, 85), who siiys, when speaking of the place where the 
famous 'sortes* of Praeneste wei-e first found by a certain 
Numerius Suffustiua : ' Is est hodie locus eaeptua religiose 
propter lovis puei'i (sacellum?) qui lactena cum lunone Fortuivae 
in gremio sedens, castissime colitur a niatribus.* Thus we 
have Fortuna worahipped in the same place as the daughter 
a.nd as the mother of Jupiter ; and nowhere else in Italy can 
we find a trace of a Bimilar conception of the relations either 
of these or any other deities. We cannot well i-eject the 
evidence of Cicero, utterly unsuppoi-ted though it be ; we 
must face the diiBculty that we have here to account for the 
ocscurrence of a Jupiter who is the child of Foriuna and alBo 
apparently the brother of Juno, as well as of a Jupiter who is 
the father of Fortima, 

As regards this last feature, the fatherhood of Jupiter, 
Jordan saya emphatically " — and no scholar was more careful in 
his judgements — that in the wht^e range of Italian religions 
' libeiorum procreatio nulla est unquam ' : and be would 
understand *filia' in the inscription quoted above in a metsr 
phorieal rather than a physical sense. Yet however w© 
choose to think of it, Mommsen is justified in i-emarking' on 
the peculiarly anthropomorphic idea of Fortuna (and we may 
add of Jupiter) at which the Latins of Praeneste must have 
arrived, in comparison with the character of Italian i-eligioii 
generally. 



' • Oi'L-erift . Numeri - jjatioiui . cratia • Fur tuna ■ Diovo ■ filei • priinocenia ■ 
donora dedi ' {C. I. L. xiv. 3863). TJiere are later inscriptions in which 
she appears as ' lovia (or lovi) puero,' in the aanae uf female child ((7. 1.L, 
iiv. 3863, 3868). The subject ia discussed by Mommseii in Hennet tor 
1864, p. ^55, and by Jordan op. oit. Sae also iea;, s. v. Fortuna, 1543 foil., 
and H. V. luppitoi', 64S. 

'•' Symbdacf i. p. 8, and cp. la. For ihb apparent parallel in the myth o{ 
the birth of Man 6ee ou March I. 

' Htrmes, 1884, p. 455 foil. 
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Even more singular than ihis is the soiiahip of Jupiter and 
the fact that lie appeared together with Juoo in the lap of 
Portuna 'mammae appetena.' Cicero's language leaves no 
doubt that there was some work of art at Praeneste in which 
the three were ao represented, or believed to be represented. 
Yet there are considerations which may suggest that wo should 
hesitate before hastily concluding that all this is a genuine 
Italian development of genuine Italian ideaa, 

1. Italy presents us with no real parallel to this cliild- 
Jupiter, though in Greece we find many, Jordan has mentioned 
three possible Italian parallels, but rejected them all; Caeculus 
Volcani, the legendary founder of Praeneste, Hercules bullatus, 
and the beardless Veiovia. The attributes of the last-named 
are explained by a late identification with Apollo ' ; Hercules 
buEatus is undoubtedly Greek : the story of the birth of 
Caeculus is a foundation-Iegend, truly Italian in character, but 
belonging to a different class of religious ideas from that 
we are discussing. To theae we may add that the hoy-Mars 
found on a Praenestino eista is clearly of Etruscan origin, 
as ia shown by Deecke in the Jjcxieon, s. v. Maris, 

2. Cicero's statement is not confirmed by any inscription 
from Praeneste. Those which were formerly thought to refer 
to lupilei' Fuef^ are now proved to belong to Fortnna as 
Tovis jnter {■= Jilia). It is most singfular that Fortuna should 
be thus styled loms puer in the same place where Jupiter 
himself was worshipped as ^jjtgr ; still more so that in one 
inscription (2868) the cutter should have dropped out the 
's* in lovis, so that we actually read lovi pu^iv. It may 
seem tempting to guess that the name Jupiter Peer arose 
from a misunderstanding of the word puer as applied to 
Fortuna : but the eyidence as it stands supplies no safe ground 
for this. 

3. The fact that Cicero describes a statue is itself suspicious, 
in the absence of corroborative evidence of any other kind ^ ; 



' Gellius, N.A. 5. IS ; OySd, Fasti, 3. 423 foil. ; and s*e above on May 31, 
For Herculsa, Joi'dna 1, c, find his note on Frellur, ii. 398. For Cfi«culue, 
Wlasowa, in Lex. b. v. ' C. /. i. xiv, a86a and aS68. 

' The tria aigna of Lly. 33. 19, placed 'in aede Fortunae' by M. Aniciua 
after his oscupe from Hannibal, with a dedication, may possibly have been 
those of Fortuna and the two babea (Freller, U. 19a, noto i) : but this ia 
Tery doubtful. 
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for it suggests that the cult may have arisen, and have taken 
its peculiar form, as a result of the introduction of Greek 
or Graeeo-Etruscan works of art. In Praetieste itself, and 
in other parts of Lntium and of Campania, innumerable terra- 
cottas have been found \ of the type of the Greek (cou/)or/j<50of, 
i.e. a mother, sitting or standing, Tvith a child, and occasionally 
two children* in her lap. These may, indeed, he simply 
votive ofTeringa, to Foi-tuna and other deities of childbirth : 
but such objects may quite well have served as the foundation 
from which the idea of Fortuna and her infanb* arose. There 
is a pa^aage in Sen^ius which seems to me to show a trace of 
a similar confusion elsewhere in this region of Italy, ' Circa 
huuc tractum Campaniae eolehatur puer lujiipiter qui Anxynis 
dicebatur quasi Svtv ^vpoC, id est 6ine novaeula : quia barbani 
nunquam rasisset: et luno virffo quae Feronia dicebatur ^.' 
True, the Jupiter of Anxur is a boy or youth ', not an infant: 
but the passage serves well to show the fluidity of Italian 
deities, at any rate in regard to the names attached to them. 
That this pucr litppiter was originally some other deityj 
and very possibly a Greek one, I have little doubt : while 
Juno Virgo, Feronia, Fortuna, Proserpina, all seem to slide 
into each other in a way which is vei'y bewildering to the 
investigator ". This is no doubt owing to two chief causes — 
the daemonistic character of the early Italian religion, in 
which many of the spiritual conceptions were even ttnnamed ; 
and, secondly, the confusion which arose when Greek artistic 
types were first introduced into Italy- Two currents of 
religious thought met at this point, perhaps in the eighth 
and :^ollowing centuries B.C.; and the result waa a whirlpool, 
in which the deities were tossed about, lost such shape as 
they possessed, or got inextricably entangled with each other. 
The French student of Praenestine antiquities writ-es with 
reason of 'the negligence with which the Praenestine aitists 



1 Jordan, Sytnholae, lo ; Lex, s. v. Fortunae, 1543 ; Fernique, £tnde sur 
I¥Ai*s(e, 78. 

' Gerhard, Antike Bildwerl-i, Tab. iv. no. 1, givca bm ©lample : the children 
hero, however, are not babe^, atiA thu mother has her arms round thait 
necka. It seems more to resemble the typea of Leto with Apollo litid 
Artemis as infants (lec. s. v. Leto, 1973)1 ^ Prof. Onrdner suggests to me. 

' Ad A(n. 7. 799. , ' Lex. a. v, Iiippiter, 640, 

■^ See Femique, Etude sar ftAieate, pp. 79-Si. 
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placed the names of divinities and heroes on designs borrowed 
from Greek models, and often representing a subject which 
they did not undei-stand '/ 

4. And lastly, there is no doubt that Praeneste, in spits 
of its lofty position on the hills, was at an early stage of ita 
existence subject to foreign influences, like so many other 
towns on or near the western coast of central Italy. This 
hag been made certain by worka of art found in it3 oldest 
tombs '. Whether theso objects came from Greece, Phoenicia, 
Carthage, or Etruria, the story they tell is for us the same, 
and may well make ua careftil in accepting a statement like 
that of Cicero's without some hesitation. There was evon 
a Greek foundation-legend of Praeneste, as well as the pure 
Italian one of Caeculus ^ Evidence Is slowly gathering which 
points to a certain bEisis of fact in these foundation-stories— 
of fact, at least, in ao far as they seem to indicate that the 
transformation of the early Italian community into a city 
and a centre of civilization was coincident with the era of 
the introduction of foreign trade, 

While, then, we cannot hope aa yet to account for the 
singular anomaly in the Jupiter- cult, which is presented to 
ua at Praenoste, we may at least hesitate to make use of it 
in answering the main question with which we set out — viz. 
how far we can find in the cult of the genuine Italian Jupiter 
any tendency towards an anthropomorphic conception of the 
god. Before we return to Rome a word ia needed about the 
Latin Jupiter. The Latui festival has already been described * : 
it wlU be sufficient here to point out that none of its features 
show any advance towards an anthropomoi'phic conception of 
Jupiter Latiaris. The god here i@ of the same type as at 
Iguvium, one whose aanctuary^whatever it may originally 
have been — is in a grove on a hill-top*, the conspicuous 
religious centre of the whole Latin stock inhabiting the plain 
beloWi Of this stock he is the uniting and protecting deity ; 



' Fern i que, op. cit. p. 79. 

' Ferniquc, 139 foil. Wissowa writes <tf PraeneBte as 'a special point 
of c&iinexiDiL between Latin and Etruaean culture' {Lex, a. v. Marcurius, 

' Flatarch, Farallela, 41. * Seo i»t end of April, p. 9S> 

' Liv. 1. 3r. 3 'viBi etiam audire vocem ingentem ex summi cacuminia 
luco, ut patrio ritu sacra Albaiii fucerent.' 
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and when once a year his sacred victim is slain, after offerings 
have been made to him by the representatives of each member 
of the league, it is essentiEil that each should also receive (and 
probably consume through its deputies} a portion of the sacri- 
ficial flesh [carnem petcre). This, the main feature, and other 
details of the ritual, point to a suiTival from a Teiy early stage 
of roh'gious culture, and one that \v@ may faiily call aniconic. 
The victim, a white' heifer, the absence of wine in the libations, 
and the meation of milk and cheese among the rflferings, all 
suggest an origin in the pastoral age ; and it would seem 
that foreign ideas never really penetrated into this worship of 
a pastoral race. The objects that have been found during 
excavations near the site of the ancient temple ' show that, 
as in the woi'ship of the Fratres Ai-vales and in that of the 
curiae, so here, the most antique type of sacred vessels remained 
in use. Undoubtedly there was in later times <i temple, and 
abo a statue of the god " : and it is just possible that, as 
Niebuhr supposed ', these were the goal of an ancient Alban 
tiiumphal procession, older than the later maguifieent rite of 
the Capitol, But we know for cetiain that the ancient cult 
here suggests neither gorgeous ritual nor iconic usage. We 
see nothing but the unadorned practices of a simple cattle- 
breeding people. 

CToming now once more to Rome itself, where of course we 
have fuller information, fragmentary though it be, we find 
sufficiently cleat indications of an ancient cult of Jupiter 
showing characteristics of much the same kind as those we 
have already noticed as being genuine Italian. 

In the first place the cult is associated with hills and also 
with trees. It is found on that part of the Esquiline which 
was known as lucus FagutaUa or Fagutal : here there was 
a sacellum lovis ' in quo fuit fagus arbor quae lovia (so MSS.) 
sacra habebatur'': and the god himself was called Fagutalis. 

• e.g. the vaaes of very primitivo make (Henzen, ActaFralr. An. 30). 

' Liv, 37. ir (B. C, aog), 

' Kiebuhr, Hist, cf Rome, ii. 37. Strong arguments are urged against 
this view by Aust, Lex. 696. 

' Paul. Diae. 87. The JucUsis mentioned in the corrupt frsgmeBtBof the 
Ai-gean itineravy (see on May 15) in Varro, £. L. 3. 50 (eee Jordan, Topiiffr. 
ii. 34a) : where I am inclined to think the real reading is 'Esqiiiliis eis 
lovis lucum fagutftltiin ' ; 'I^ppiter Fa^utalisi' in Plin. N. H. 16, 37; 
ft 'vkus lovis FaguUtis/ C. I. L. vi. 453 (no a-b.), 
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Not far off oq the ViminaJ, or hill of the osiers, there waa also 
an altar of Jupiter Viminiua, which we may suppose to have 
been ancient'. The mysterious Capitoliuni vetus on the 
Quirinal may be assumed as telling the same tale, though in 
historical times the memory of the cult there includ&d Minerva 
and Juno with Jupiter, i.e. the Etruscan ^Trisa,' Lastly, on 
the Capitol itself was the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, reputed 
to be the oldest in Eome*. It was attributed to Eomulua, 
who, after slaying the king of the Caeninenses, dedicated the 
first spolia opima on an ancient oak 'pastoribua saeram,' and 
at the same time ' designavit templo lovia fines cognomenque 
addldit deo.' The oak, we may assume, was the original 
dwelling of the god, and upon it were fixed the arms taken 
from the conquered enemy as a thank-offering for his aid". 
In this ease we seem to be able to guess the development of 
the cult from this beginning in the tree-worship of primitive 
'pastoreB.' The nest step would be the erection of an altar 
below the tree, in a small enclosure, i.e. a sacellum of the 
same kind as those of the Argei or the Sacellum Larum '. The 
third stage would be the building of the aedes known to us in 
history, which Cornelius Nepos says had fallen into decay in 
his time, and was rebuilt by Augustus on the suggestion of 
Atticus. Even this was a very small building, for Dionysius 
saw the foundations of it and found them only fifteen feet wide. 
This oldest cult of Jupiter was completely overshadowed by 
the later one of the Etruscan Trias — the aniconic by the iconic, 
the pure Italian by the mongrel ritual from Etruria. 

That this Jupiter Feretrius" was the great Jupiter of pre- 
Etruscan Rome seems to be proved by his connexion with 
oaths and treaties, in which he resembles the god of the Latin 



t 



' For Ziippiter Viminius and his ara, Fest. 376. 

' Liv. I, 10 ; Dioaya. 3. 34 ; Proport. 5. (4.) 10, 

' For other eXAtnples of this practice see B6tticher, Bmtmtivlius, pp. 73 
and 134 ; Virgil, Aen. 10. 433, and Servjus, ad lou. ; Statius, I'heb. a. 707. 

' Corn. Nep, Aiticus, 30 ; ef. Moinmsen, Res Gestae Bivi Augusli, p. 53 ; Dion. 
Hal. a. 34. 4. This ia apparently what Livy alludes to in 1. 10, attribntinj^ 
it, after Roman fashion, U> Knmulus ; 'Teniplurp his regicnibus, quas modo 
Anitno metatuB 6iim, dmllco scdtiii optmis spoliia.* For a discUi^isLon of tha 
slinpe of thi^ temple si^c Aust, ia L&c. s. v. luppiter, 673. Ue is iucliiiud to 
attribute it (679) to tho A. Coiuelius Oossus who dediuatod the eiecDnd 
spolia opima iu B.C. 42S (Liv. 4. ao\ 

' Itie meauiiig of the cult-title k obscure ; Lex. s. v, luppiter, 673. 
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festival To him apparently belonged the priestly college of 
the Fotiales, who plaj'ed so important a part in the declaring 
of iv^ar and the making of treaties : at any rate it was from his 
ternple that the lapis sikx and the scepttwn were taken which 
accompanied them on their official journeys ^ It hets been 
supposed that this Japis silex was a symbol of the god himself, 
like the spear of Mars in the Begia, and other such objects of 
cult*. 'We recognize here the primitive forms of a nature- 
worship, in which the simple flint was sufficient to bring up 
in men's minds the idea of the heavenly power of lightning 
and thunder,' i.e. the flint if struck would emit sparks and 
remind the Iwholde'r of lightmrig. Unluckily tho existence of 
a stone in this temple as an object of worship is not clearly 
attested. Servius (Aen. 8. 641) says that the Fetials took to 
using a stone instead of ii swotd to slay their victims with, 
'quod antiquum lovis stgnum lapidem Bihcem pufaveyunt 
ease.' The learned commentator wakes a mistake here which 
will be obvious to all arehaeologists, in putting the age of iron 
before that of stone ; hut it lias not iDeen equally clear to 
scholars that he by no means implies his belief that Jupiter 
was ever worshipped under the form of a stone. He only says 
that the Fetials fancied that this was so: and the whole 
passage has an aetiological colouring which should put us on 
our guard"'. It is not supported by any other statement or 
tradition, except an allusion in S. Augustine ' to a ' lapis Capito- 

' Paul. Diac. ga ; SerT. Aen. m. ap6, 

* Aubt, in Lex, 676 . . The ided is that of Ilelbig :n his Ilaliker in der 
Fotbsne, 91 foil. Cp. ScliWc<gIer, Rirm. GescA, i. fi9r, nnd Frellor, I. :;48 foil. 
H. JTettleship, Essays in Latin Liieniuie, p. 35, ntd StfnchftQ-DBvidsoQ 
(Polybius, Pialsgom&na, viii) diacusa the oath t^r lorem lapiiem usefully. 
Nettleship saw Ihat the passage of SaTviua is the only one wJiieh 'gives 
any real iiupport * to the notion tliat the god was leprasented by a stone ; 
and StnieliBn-Davidaoji notes tlie {letiolcgical method of SeiTius. 

' Cp. hi« note on tJie ' sceptrum ' {Aen. is. 206), ivliicli he oxplftins as 
being the substitute for a 'sinmkcrnm' of Jupiter. Waa thia *BJmulacrum ' 
a stone ? If bo ho would have said soi Obvioualy he knew Jittie or 
iiottiiug about these cult-objects. ' 

' de Ch. Bti 2, 29. S. Atijjiustine eoaples it with the focns VestHej as 
Bomethiiig well linown : and thia could not be sitid ni that lime of a.ny 
object in tli© temple of Jupitor Feretiius. The epithet Capitol inua would 
miit the stonu of Terminus iar liottur ; nnd this is, in fact, made almost 
certain by Borviua' lanpuago when speaking of VirgiTa ' Cnpitoli immobile 
taituiti' (jit'H. 9. 4^B)j whieh he idontifiea with the 'lapidem ij>suni T«r- 
niinL' Doubllees If wo could bo sure that tuch a stone existed, we might 
guc'tjuihut it was aaaerolite (Stf AahAn>D«vidaon, p. 76, who quotes examplesj. 
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linus,' whieli is sui-ely the stone of Terminua (see below) ; and 
by the oath 'per lovem lapidem,' which has been interpreted 
by some as meaning 'Jupiter in the form of a atone.' But 
this interpretation is at least open to grave doubt ; and in the 
absence of clearer evidence for the 'luppiter Lipis' of the temple 
it is better to understand the oath as being sworn by the god 
and also by the stone, * two distinct aspects of the transaction 
being run together,' in a way not uncommon in Latin 
formulae '. 

It only remains to conjecture what tlie ' silex ' or ' lapis ' 
was which the Fetials took from the temple together wiih the 
sceptrum. Helbig has attempted to prove that it was not 
a survival of the stone age, e. g. an axe of stone. Had that 
been bo, he argues, the Roman antiquaries, who were acquainted 
with such implements ^ would have noticed it; and those 
who describe the rites of the Fetiala would have stated that the 
stone was artificially sharpened. But this negative argument 
is not a strong one ; and I am rather inclined to agree with 
the suggestion of Dr. Tylor^ that it was a atone celt believed 
to have been a thunder-bolt. There may indeed have been 
more than one of these kept in the temple, for in b, c, 201 the 
FetiaLq who went to Africa took vrith them each a stone* (privos 
lapidea silicos) along with their ' sagmina/ &c. This fact seems 
to me to prove that the silices, like the sagraina and sceptrum, 
were only part of the ritualistic apparatus of the Fetials ^ and 
not objects in which the god was supposed to be manifested. 
The idea that he was originally worshipped in the form of 
a stone may well have arisen from this use of atones in the 
ritual, especially if those atones w^ere believed to be in some 
way his handiwork*. We may think then of the cult of 

* 80 Wettleahip, I.e. ; and Strnchan-DaTidson, I. o. 

' He quote;! Plm. N.i£. 37. 135 'ooraunise ni^ae rubente^qae at Bimiles 
eccuribus,' 

' Communicated lo Mr. Strnchan-DaTidson, and mentioned by liim ia 
a note (op, cit, p, 77). An instantie in Kntzcl, Hisioty 0/ Mankind, vol. i. 
p. 175. The other suggestion, that it was a meteoric atone, is also quite 
pOHsiblo ; for Greek oxamplca, aoe SchOmann, Gricch. AUeHhUTHir, ii. 171 foil. 

' Liv, 30. 43. 

' Wo may compare tho 'orblta' of the cult of Jupiter Sancius at 
Iguvium : Bitehelcr, Umbrim, 141. See above, p, 139. 

• It may be ns well to tay, before leaving the subject, that I certainly 
agree with Mr. Sti-acImn-DavidMin that tke ordinary oath, 'per lovem 
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Jupiter Feretriua aa an example of primitive tree-worsliip, but 
we are not justified in going further and finding him also in 
the form of a stone. 

There is yet another stone that maj' have belonged to the 
earliest Bomon cult of Jupiter, but the connexion ia not 
very certain, 'The (rite of] AquaeUcium,' says Paulus', 'ia 
■when, rain is procured (elicitur) by certain methods, as for 
example when the lapis manalis is carried into the city.' This 
stone lay by the temple of Mara, outside the Porta Capena ; we 
lenm from other passages that it was carried by the ponti- 
ficeg -, but we are not told what they did with it within the 
walla. It has been ingeniously suggested that this rain-spell, 
as we may call it, was a part of the cult of Jupiter Elicius, to 
whom there was an altar close by under the Aventine', the 
cult-title being identical with the latter part of the word 
'aquaeliciuin\' We may agree that the stone had nothing to 
do with the temple of Mars, which hapijeaed to be near it, and 
also that any such rain-spell as this would be more likely to 
belong to the cult of Jupiter than of any other deity. The 
heaven-god, who launches the thimder-bolt, is naturally and 
almost everywhere alao the rain-giver'*: and that this was 
one of the functions of Jupiter is fully attested, for later times 
at least '. 

But it must be confessed that the evidence is veiy slight' ; 
and it is as well here to remember that the further we probe 
back into old Italian rites, the leas distinctly can we expect to 
be able to connect them with particular deities. The formula 

lapidBm,' where the swearer throws the etone away from hira (described 
bj- Polybius, 3. as), has nothing to do with the ritual of the Fetialt. 

' Faulua, p. a. Cp. laS, whore this atone ia dlBtinguiBhed from the 
other, which wag the 'catiuro Orci," 8er?. Atn. 3, 175, 

' Surv. 1. c. Marquardt, and Auat foUowinghtui, add the matrons with 
bare tef^i and the magijitratea without their prnctexta : but this rests on 
the authority of Petroniua (Sai. 44), who surely is not writing of Eome, 
whoro the ceremony was only a tradition, to judge b; Paul. p. s. 

' Varro, Z. L. 6. 94. 

' O, Gilbert, it. 154: adopted by Aust, 658, -who adds fiome slight 
additional evidence ; e.g. the ' lovem a%uaiiL tijforabaut ' of the paauage 
from Petronius. 

' TylftTj Piim. Cult. ii. 335-7 ' fo"* the Orock Zoua, Farnoll, OttUs, 1,44 foil. 

' Prellur, i. 190. I ciiunot any that I Hod evidence earlier than the 
passage of TibuUus, t- 7. 36 (Jupiter Phivius). 

^ Note that the Flamen Dialia is aot mentioned along with the Ponti- 
flcea by Serrius, 1. c 
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' si deus, si dea es ' should always be borne in mind in attempt- 
ing to connect gods and ceremonies. And this ceremony, like 
that of the Argei ' (which also wants a clearly-conceived deity 
as its object), is obviously a survival from a very primitive 
cl^s of performances which Mr. Frazer has called acts of 
'sympathetic magic'.' I am indebted to the Golden Bauffh for 
a striking parallel to the rit* of the lapis jnanalis, among 
many others which more or less resemble it. 'In a Samoan 
village a certain stone was carefully boused ttA the repre- 
sentative of the rain-making god : and in trrae of drought 
hia priests carried the stone in procession and dipped it in 
a stream'.' What was done with the lapis manalis we are 
not told, but it is pretty plain from the word 'manalis,* and 
from the fragments of explanation which have come down to 
us from Roman scholars, that it was either the object of some 
splashing or pouring, or was itself hollow and was filled with 
water which was to be poured out in imitation of the desired 
rain*. Such rites need not necessaiily be connected by us 
with the name of a god : and the Jupiter Eliciue, with w^hom 
it is sought to connect this one, was always associated by the 
Eomana not with this obsolete rite, but with the elaborated 
science of augury which was in the main Etruscan". 

But this discussion has already been carried on as far as 
the scope of tliis work permits, It may be completed by any 
one who has tho patience to work through Aust's exhaustive 
article, examining his conclusions with the aid of his ahimdant 
references ; but I doubt if anything will be found, beyond what 
I have mentioned, which beai's closely on the question with 
which we set out. That question was, whether the distinctly 
anthropomorphic treatment of Jupiter in the 'epulum lovis' 
could be explained by any native Italian practice in his cult (as 



' See on May 15. 

' Golden Bough, i. 11 foil. ; Odmm, TswtoMic M^Mogy, 595 foil. ; atundact 
exaaiplea in tlia works of Manubardt, see iadicea. 

' From Sowofl, by G. Turncf, p, 145, 

* Compftie together Noniiia, 547. 10; 55^. 19 (s. v. trallemn), from 
"Varro ; Festus, lafl, 8. v. 'muntilia lapis,' from Verriwa FJaccus. Tho 
Buggostiou tiiat the etcno was lioliow 18 0. Qilbort's. 

' Auat, Lex, 657, who believes ilio Rdmane to have been mibtakeiD. The 
(onts cfassiCTts is Ovid, Fadi, 3. 285 foil. ; a piore nilionul account in Liv. 
r. ao ; Plin. N. H. s, 140. Note the position of the Altar of this Jupiter, 
i. e, the Aveatlue. 
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Marquardt tried to explain it), or must be referred witli Aust 
to foreign, i. «, Gmeco-Etruscnn, influence. I am driven to 
the conclusion that Aust is probably right. There is no real 
traco in Italy of ail indigenous iconic representation of Jupiter. 
Trees and liiilg are apparently sacrod to liiin, and possibly 
fitones, though this last is doubtful : we find a sacrificial nieal 
at the Latin festival, but no sign that he takes pari in it as an 
image or statue. Elsewhere, as at Praeneste, peculiar repre- 
aentationa of him arouse strong suspicions of foreign iconic 
influence. I tliink, on the whole, that the Italian peoples 
owed the sacred image to foreign works of art ; and that the 
' epiJum lovis ' was introduced from Etruria by the Etruscan 
dynasty which built the Capitoline temple. It may, indeed, 
have been engrafted upon an earlier sacrificial meal like that 
of the feriae Latinae, or that of the curiae, or the rustic one of 
Jupiter dapalis: butj if so, the meal was one at which the 
ancient Komana were content to belisve, as Ovid says, that the 
gods were present, and did not need, like the Greeka, the evidence 
of their eyes to help out their belief. Their gods were still 
aniconic when the wave of foreign ideas broke over them. 
We may say of the earliest Roman cult of Jupit«r what 
Tacitus asserts of the Germans of his day ' : ' nee cohibere 
parietibus deos neque in ullam humam oris speciem adsimulare 
ex magnitudine caelestimu arbitrantur : lucos ac nemora eon- 
secrant, deorumque nominibus appellant seeretum illud quod 
sola reverentia vident.' 

September 13 was also the day on which, according to Livy* 
and Verrius Flacous^ a nail {claims) was driven annuaihi by the 
' Praetor maximua ' into the wall of the cella of Minerva in the 
Capitoline temple, in obedience to an old lex which was fixed 
up on the wall of the temple adjoining this same cetla. But 
Mommsen's trenchant criticism * of the locus classkus for this 
subject in Livy has made it almost certain that the Eoman 
scholars were here in error : that the ceremony was not an 
annual one, but took place once in a century, in commemora- 



' Gcrmanifi, g. ' ?■ 3- ' PeBtU5, 55. 

' In Riim. Ckronalogie, p. 175 foil. Pi-cller (^1,258) had alrcjulj seeti that 
the ceremony ipvas a religious one, but beliered it to b€ anaual, and Used for 
the rockouing of time. 
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tion of a vow made in 463 b. c, to comme-morate the great 
pestilence of that year, which carried off lioth the coni^uls and 
several other magistrates ' : that it had no special coun«xioii 
with the cult of Jupiter, and was not intended, as is generally 
supposed, to mark the years as they passed. The nail is really 
the symbol of Fortuna or Necessitas; the rite was EtruBoan, 
and was also celebrated at Volainii in the temple of the 
Etruscan deity of Fate ; when brought to Eome it was veiy 
naturally located in the great temple of the Etruscan Trias, the 
I'eligious centre of the Eoman state. Originally a dictator 
was chosen (i. e. Praetor maximus) cJavi figtndi causa ; and 
when the dictatorship was dropped after the Second Punie 
War, the ceremony wag allowed to fall into oblivion. Later 
on the Eoman antiquarians tinearthed and misinterpreted it, 
believing it to have been a yearly rit« of %vhich the object 
was to mark the Buccession of years. This brief account 
of Mommsen's riew may suffice for the purpose of this 
work : but the subject is one that might with advantage 
be reinvestigated. 



' 'An sich hat derNagel gewigs mit dem JAlire nichta zu thun, sondein 
8teht in eeiner naturliohen uiidwohlbck.innten Bedeutungder ScUvckaivls- 
fostung, in WDlcliei* cr als Attribut dor gi'auson Notliwondigkcit («aeva 
NeceBSitas), ddr Fortuna, der Atropoa boi tSmisclion Schriflatellem uad 
auf italischen Bildweiken begegnet.' Mommsen, op. cit, 179, He alludes, 
of eouTCie, to Horace, Od. i. 35, and 3. B4, nnd to the Etruscan mirror 
mentioned by Preller (p. agcjl : see Qerbard, Etr. Bpiegd, i. 176. But tlie 
interpretation of tliia miiror, as giren by Preller, Beema to m© very 
doubtful. 



MENSIS OCTOBER. 

In the Italy of historical times, the one agricuUural feature 
of this month was the vintage. The i-ustic calendars mark 
this with the single word vhidemiae^. The vintage might 
begin during the last few days of September, but October was 
its D&turiil time, though it is now somewhat earlier : this point 
is clear both from Varro and Pliny". But the old calendars 
have preserved hardly a trace of this ; and in fact the only 
feast which we can in any way connect with wine-making (the 
Meditrinalia on the nth) is obscure in name and its ritual 
unknown to us. We may infei' that the practice of viticulture 
was a comparatively late introduction ; and this ia borne out 
by such facta as the absence of wine in the ritual of the Latin 
festival ', and the words of a lex regia (ascnbed to Nutna) 
which forbade wine to be sprinkled on a funeral pile *. Pliny 
also expressed a decided opinion that viticulture was muUo 
serior : and lately Hehn '' has traced it to the Italian Greeks on 
etymological grounds. It can hardly have become a common 
occupation in Latium before the seventh or possibly the eighth 
century b. c. 

Probably if Ovid had continued his F(^ti to the end of the 
year we might have learnt much of interest about this month : 
as it is, we have only scraps of information about a very few 



' C. l.L. i\s.8i. 

» VaiTO, E. B. 1. 34> PlJny, N. F. iS. 315 : 'Yindemiam anfiqui nunqufltn 
exiatimaverB maturoro anto aeqtiinnctiiim, iam puijslm rapi cemo.' Sec. 
319 * luatum viadeiniae tewptis ab aequinoctio ad Vergiliaruui occaaum 
dlos xliii.' 

* Hev above, p. 97. 

* Fliny, N. M. 14. 88 'Vino rogum oe respargito.' Cp. iS. 34. 
' KuUurpflansen, &Q., p. 65, 
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priDiitive rites, only one of which can be said to be known to 
us in any detail ; and the interpretation of that one is extremely 
doubtful. 

Kal. Oct. (Octobeh i), N. 
[muei] is CAFitoLio, iigil4o] soeor[io] ad cobpitctm 

ACILI. (art.) 

The aaerifice here indicated to Fides in the Capitol is clearly 
the one which Livy aaciibes to Numa ' : ' Et soli Fidei sol- 
leinne instituit. Ad id sacrarium flamtnes bigis, curru 
arcuato (i.e. 'covered') vehi iussit, manuque ad digitoa usque 
involuta rem divinam facere: significantes fidem tutandam. 
sedemque eius etiam in dextrig sacratam esse.' Dionysius also 
mentions the foundation, without alluding to the peculiar 
ritual, but dwelling on the moral infliience of the cult both in 
public and private life \ 

The personification of a moral Idea would hardly seem likely 
to be as old as Numa ; yet there are points in the ritual which 
suggest a high antiquity, apart from tradition. It was the 
three chief flamines who thus drove to the Capitol^ — i. e. those 
of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus ; these at least were the three 
who had been just instituted by Numa(Liv. i. 20), and to them 
Livy must be referring. As has been often pointed out, the 
presence of flamines at a rite is always evidence of its antiquity ; 
and in this case they may have represented the union of the 
two communities of Septimontium and Quirinal in a common 
worship on the Capitol, this central point being represented by 
the Flamen Dialis. The curious fact that the right hands of 
these flamens were wrapped up to the fingers in white cloth 
is another obvious sign of antiquity, and is explained as meaning 
that the right hand, which was given to another in pledging 
one'$ word, then as now^, was pure and clean, as was the mind 
of the pledger*. A sacred object, statue or victim, was often. 



6 



' I. ai. Dion , Hal. 3. 75. The significance of this covered vehicle seems 
to be unlmowii. 

' Metny paaaages might be calle^ted to bear out Dionyalmt' remarks t the 
reader mny refer to Preller, i. ago foil. 

' Pliny, N. H. zi. 350. So ' dextram fidemquo dare.' 

' Wissown, in Lex a. v. Fides, Pi-eller, i. 351. Serv. Aeix. i. 293 and S, 
636 ; but Serv. in the latter note says ' Quia fides tectu esse debet et velata.' 
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thus wrapped or tied with fillets {vittae); and the i^virrai in the 
Eleusinian mysteries seem to have worn a crocus-coloured band 
on the right hand and right foot \ The statue of the goddesa 
in her temple had probably the right hand so covered, if at 
least we are at liberty so to interpret the words of Horace, 
*albo Fides velata pantio' \ 

A word about the tigiUum sot'onu»i\ What this was, and 
where it was, can be made out with some certainty j beyond that 
all is obscure. It was a beam, renewed from time to time, let 
into the opposite walls of a street which led down from the 
Carinae to the Vicus Cyprius, now the via del Colosseo', It 
remaiaed till at least the fou rih century a. b. It is now generally 
explained as a. primitive Janus-arch, apparently on the ground 
that one of the altai'S below it was to Janus Curiatiua ^ As it 
Beema, however, to have been a single beam, without supports 
except the street walls", I am unable to understand this coU' 
elusion ; and as the Eoman antiquaries never supposed it to be 
such, wo can hardly do so safely. They believed, it to be a 
memorial of the expiation undergone by the legendary Horatiua 
for the murder of his sister. Acquitted by the people on 
appeal, he had to make religious expiation, and this he did 
by the erection of an altar to Janus Curiatius, and another 
to Juno Sororia', and by passing under a yoke, which was 
afterwards represented by the tigiUum. 

We may leave the tigUlum as really inexpHcablej unless we 
are to accept the suggestion of Eoscher', that the germ of the 
legend is to be found in the practice of creeping through a split 



' Libanina, Btd. ig • Photiua, a v, iipoitovv (Estticlier, Bautnkullus, p. 435 
ol fivarai its ^mrt wptEwQ Ti)t> Siliav X"P'^ '^"^ t^'' vuSa ivaSovviat, 

' Hor. Od. 1. 35. 21. 

'" The authorities for this and the altars connected with it are lAvy, i. 
26 ; Dion. Hal, 3. ss ; Fesitus, 397 nnd Paul- 307 ; Am*. Vict. 4. 9 j ScJial, 
Be*, ad Dili. p. 277 Orolli; Lydus (f« Metnibus, 4, 1, 

* Kiepert u. Huelsen, Formae uarbia Mamae aniiguas, p. gs and map t ; 
Jordan, Topogr. ii. 100, 

' So EoBcher, in Lex. a. v. lanus, ai ; Gilbert, Topogr. i. iSo, who would 
mafee it the 'porta lanualia' of Maorob. i. 19. 17, wrongly. 

' It ia always in tlio !»ingular, e.g. 'TranBtoisso per viam tigilto,' Livy, 
Lc, Dionya. writes as if it were originally a ivtfum, L c. two upiigTita and 
a orona-beajn, but does not imply that it was ao in his day. 

' The altars are m&nttoned by Poatiis, Dionys., and Sehal, Bob. 

• I«se. B.v. Jnnufl, at ; quoting Grimm, Deutsche Mt/tA. (E. T, 1157, with 
qaotation from White's SMoi-jie}, 
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tree to get rid of spell or disease. The two altars demand 
a word. 

Livy's language seems to suggest that these were in the care 
of the gens Horatia': ' Quibusdam piaeularibus saerificiis factis, 
quae deinde genti Horatiae ti-adita sunt.' If so, perhaps the 
whole legend of Horatius, or at any rate, its connexion with 
this spot, arose out of this gentile worship of two deities, of 
whom the cult-titles were respectively Curiatius and Sororia, 
The cointsidence of Janus and Juno is natural enough ; both 
were associated with the Kalends '. But the original meaning 
of their cult-titles at the Tigillum. remains unknown. All we 
can say is that the Janqs of the curiae and the Juno of a sister 
may certainly have given point to a legend of which the hero 
was acquitted by the Comitia Curiata for the murder of 
a sister*. 

3 Now. Oct, (Octobee 5). C. 

This was one of the three days on which the tHUn^us was 
open; see on August 24. 

NoN. Oct. (Octobeb 7). F. 

lOTI FTTLOUBI, IITKONI CUBRITI * ly CAUPO. (aRV. PAtJL.) 

Of these worships in Rome nothing else is known. luno 
Curitis is the goddess of Falerii, whose supposed Ufios yiiftus was 
referred to above ^ 

V Id. Oct. (Octobeh ii). JP. 
MEDITKIWALIA]. (aAS. maff. amit.) 

FEEIAE lOVI. (amit.) 

This wag the day on which the new wine was tasted. There 
is no real evidence of a goddess Meditrina. The account in 



* Marquaidt, 5S4. 

^ Mflcrob. I. 9. 16 ' [lanum] lunonium quia non solum mensis lanunrii 
Bed menaium ommmn ingreasum tenentem : in dicione autem lu&ania 
aont omnes Kalendae.' 

' This Juno may be the ' WeilsHche Genius einer Frau,' b» Ewcher 
•suggests (6.V. Janus, 22; s.v. Juno, 59B,.he aectna to tliink otlierwiae\ 
But as alie IB connected vfilh Janus, I should doubt it. For an explana- 
tion of 'lanua Curiatius' cp. Lydus, ].c. ^^opot tiftfuv, 

* Curriti Ai-v. : QLuiriti] Paul, * p. sag. 
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mythology which Polybiua despised. But though we do no 
know that Timaeus was ever at Rome, we may hope that' 
he was correct in the one particulur which we do uot learn 
fiom other sources, viz. the elaughter of the horse with the 
eacred weapon of Mara. 

Fuller information comes from Verrius Flaecns, as representee 
in the epitomes of Festus and Paulus Diaconus'. On this day' 
there was a two-horse chariot race in the Campus Martius ; 
and the near horse of the winning pair was sacrificed to 
Mars— killed with a spear, if we may believe Timaeus- The 
place ia indicated in Philocalus' calendar as ' ad nixas,' L e. the 
ckoniae nixae, which seem to have been three storks carved in 
stone witii bills crossing each other*; this however was non- 
existent under the Republic. The real scene of the aacrifioe must 1 
have been an old 'ara Martis,' and that there was such an 
altftr in the Campus we know for certain, though we cannot 
definitely fix its position \ The tail of the horse was cut off 
and carried with speed to the Kegia so that the warm blood 
might drip upon the focus or sacred hearth there. The h&ad 
also was cut off and decked with cakes ; and a,t one time there 
was a hard fight for its possession between the men of the two| 
neighbouring quarters of the Via Sacra and the Subura, If ' 
the former carried off the prize, they fixed it on the wall of the 
Kegia ; if the latter, on the turm Marailia*. 

' Fest, 178 'October equUa appellatur, qui in eampo Martio menae Oct. 
immolatur quotiinnia Marti, bigarum victricum dexterior. De cuius capita 
non levis cootpiilio solebat esse ititor Suburancnscs et SacrAviomies, ut hi 
in rcgiao pariete, iJll ad turrim Mutiiiliam id figerent ; eiusdeniquo coda 
tantrt celoritflte pcrfortur in rcgiam, ut ex ea sanguis distillet in focura 
piuticipandHe rei divina* gratia, quern liostiae loco quidam Marti bO'lIico 
deo siicrari diount,' &c. Tiien follow three esamplea of horse-sacrifitoa. 
Paul. 179 add« no tmah informntioiu Paul, sao ' Panibu« redimibanl 
caput cqui inimolati idibua OftobribuB ill ctunpd Martio, quia id sa^ri- 
fieium fiebat ob frugum eventuni, et equui^ potiua quttm boe immolabatur, 
quod hie bello, bos frugibua parjendis est aptus,' ^Tbe moaning of thesa 
last words will be congidered prca*nt.ly.) Cp. PhTtareh, Qw. Eom. 97 ; 
probably from VeiTius, perhaps indirectly ttrougli Jubo. Plut. by a 
tnistnke puts the rite on the Ides of December. 

* Seo nota in Prelltjr's Kegimien, dcr Stadt JJcwi, p. 174. They are placed < 
by Kiepert and Huliicii (map ») close to the Tiber and near the Mausoleum ( 
of Augustus, and a long way frflin the old ara Marlis. Perhaps the poai-- 1 
tion of the latter had changed as the Campus came to be built over. 

^ liivy, 35. 10 ; 40. 45 (the censors after their election sat iu Cattipo OA 
their curule clmirs 'ftd aram Martis'). Roschor, Lex. s,v. Mars, 2389 

* Whit thiii v/as is not Icnowti : some think a kind of poel-towen 
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It ia probable ', though not quite certain, that the congealed 
blood from the tail was used, together mth the ashes of the 
unborn calves sacrificGd on the Fordicidia, as 'medicine' to be 
distributed to the people at the Parilia on April 21, 

The rite of the ' October-horse ' had been adequately 
described and in some dcgi-ee explained by Preller, Marquardt, 
Schwegler, and others**, before the late Dr. Mannhai'dt took 
it in hand not long before bis death*. Mannhaudt studied 
it in the light of hia far-reaching researches ia folk-lore, and 
succeeded in treating it as all such survivals should be treated, 
i. e. in brijigiug it into relation with the practices of other 
peoples — not so much byway of explaining its original meaning 
precisely^ as in order to make some progress by its help 
towards an understanding of the attitude of primitive man 
to the supernatural. His conclusions have been generally 
accepted, and, with veiy slight modifications, are to be found 
in Mr. Frazer's Golden Souffh (ii. 64), and in Koscher'a article 
' Mars ' in the Mythological Lexicon (2416). Recently, however, 
they have been called in question by no less a person than 
Prof. Wissowa * of Halle, who seems to take a diiferent view 
of the Mara-cult from that at whicli we thought we had at last 
safely arrived : it may be as well therefore to give yet another 
account of Mannhardt's treatment of the question, and to 
follow his track somewhat more elaborately than Mr. Frazer. 
It does not of course follow that he has said the last word ; but 
it is as well to begin by making clear what he has said. 

I. This is the last of the series of harvest festivals, as we may 
call them generically. We have had the Ambarvalia and 
the plucking of the first eai's by the Vestals in May : the 
Vestalia in June '" ; the festivals of Consus and Ops Consiva 
in August ; and lastly we find this one coming after all the 
fruits of the land have been gathered in. In this respect it 
is parallel to the Pyanepsia and Oschophoria of the Greeks, 



Possibly a tower in ^tmdnviits ; cf. definitioji of vimpiivm in SeAoi. Pas. 
4. s8. 

' Ovid, Fasti, 4. 731 foil. ; Prop. 5. (4.) 1. 19, See on Pftrilin and Fordicidia. 

" Preller, i . 366 ; Mnrquurdt, 334 j £k;hwegler, iJom. Qeseh. ii. 46 ; Koselier, 
Apollo und MarSf 64 loll. 

' MyUiologiiclie Forxhungen, 156-201. 

* de Fmis, ix. 

' I add tliib (see on Vt^atallaV Mimnlmrdt liad not handled it. 

R 2 
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to the Jewish feasfc of Taloernacles ', and to the true 
Micliaelmus liarvest-festii'als of modern Eurojje, wliich follow 
at an interval the great variety of (juaint harvest customs 
which occur at the actual in-gathering. Even now in the 
Koman Canipagna there is a lively festival of this kind in, 
October, 

It should bo noticed that the harvest character of the rit« 
yvsiS suggested to Mannhardt by the passage from Paulus (220), 
from which w^e learn that the head of the sacrificed horse waa 
decked with cakes, like those of the live draught-animals at the 
Veatalia and Con,?ualia and feriae Sementivae [q. v.]. This, ; 
Pauhia adds, was done 'quia id sacrum fiebat ob frugum 
eventiim/ which last words can hardly mean anything but 
'on account of the past harvest *'.' There are, I may add, two 
points open to doubt here, which Mannhardt does not point out : 
(i) the reason here given may be only a guess of Verrius', 
and not one gtjnerally uiidei'stood at Kome \ (2) The con- 
cluding words of the gloss seem to make no sense, a fiict which 
throws some doubt on the whole passage. The rito is ' obj 
frugum eventum,' yet 'a horse, and not an ox, is the victim, 
because a hoi-se is suited for war, and an ox 13 not *.' However 
this may be understood, we need not quaiTel with the con- 
clusion '", that the real meaning of the adornment was to show 
that the head was an object possessed of power to procure 
fertility — an inference confirmed by the eagerness of the 
rival city-quartei's to get possession of it. 

z. The sacrijtccd horse rcpmscnled a Corn-Spirit The Corn- 
spirit was Mannhardt'a chief discoveiy, and its various forma 
are now familiar to English readers of Frazer'3 Golden Bough, 
and of FarneU's Cults of the Gi'eeli States. Almost every common 
animal, wild or tame, may be found to represent the Corn-spiritJ 
at harvest-time in one locality or another, where the nomadicj 

* Levil, 33 fJD. 
'' Had tLuy icfcried to the crops of tlie next season we might have 

expected ' ob boiium frugum evontum,' 

" 80 Wisaowa, dfl IVriis, ix, IIo thinks that it waa only nn attempt io i 
explain the panes : but he is wi-ong in insisting that the Yt'titiilia (where,^ 
ns we saw, the same dccorfition occurs) had nothing to do witli 'irugumj 
eventus.' 1 

* To me it looks as if some words had dropped out of the test, perhaps| 
after the word evnit'ini ; see tho pasKago qiiolnd ahovc, p, 342, note r. 

* Qivou ia Mamihardt's next section, p. i€g. 
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age has given place to an agricultural one ; or a man, woman, 
boy or puppet representg the anima!, and so indirectly the Corn- 
spirit '. Mannhardt produces from his stores of folli-lore many 
instances in which tlio horse thus figures, including the hohhy- 
horse which in old England used to prance round the May-pole. 
Those examples, however, ai-e not strong enough to con\Tnee 
U9 that tho Octoher horse was a Corn-spirit, though they prove 
well enough that the Corn-spirit often took this shaped 
But we niust remember that he is only suggesting an oriffin 
in the simple rites of the farm, indicating a class of ideaa 
to which this aui'vival may be traceable '. 

He does, however, produce an example which has one or two 
features in common with the Eoman rite, only in this case the 
animal is a goat instead of a horae. In Daupliino a goat is 
docked with ribbons and flowers and let loose in the harvest- 
field. The reapers run after it, and finally the farmer cuts 
off its head*, while his wife holds it. Parts of its body (we 
are not told whether the head is among them) are kept as 
* medicine ' till the next harvest. So too the head, and also 
the tail and the blood, of the Octoher horse were the seat of 
some great Power ; but whether this was a Tegetation-spirit 
does not seem satisfactorily shown. 

3, Tfie chariot-race was an elaborated and perhaps Graecked 
form or survival of the simple race of men and icomen so often 
mtt with in the harvest-field, often in pursuit of (t representative of 
the Corn-spirit. 

Maunhardt gives examples from France and Germany of 
races in pursuit of cock, calf, kid, sheep, or whatever shape 
may be the one in vogue for the Corn-spirit ; often the animal 
is in some way decorated for the occasion. Two of a rather 
different kind may be mentioned here, though they occur, not 
on the harvest-field, but at Whitsuntide and Easter respectively; 

' See under Moy 15 (Argei). 

^ Mannhardt has not suggested what seems not impoasible, tliat the 
horae represfinted Mara himself— in. whicli case vra migitt allow that Mara 
was, amoag other thingis, & YfgetiitiuB deitf. 

' Sea his language itt the top of p. 164. 

* Ho ingeniously suggests that these coses of decapitation may ba 
oxplnincd fay tho old custom of cutting off tho corn-ears so as to leave 
almost the whole of the etnlk, (See hia KorndSmontn, p. 35.) That tliia 
method existed in Latigrn seems proved by a passago in Livy, ss. i ' Antii 
metentibua cruentos in corbem spims Mcidisae.' 
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tut they show how horse-rncos may originate in the customs 
of the farm. In the Ilai'tz the farm-horses, gaily decorated. 
are raced by the labourers for possession of a wreath, whie| 
is hung on the rnsck of the winning horse. In Silesia th^ 
finest near horse of the team, deeoi'atetl by the girls, is ridden 
(raced ?) round the boundary of the farm, and then round 
a neighbouring village, while Easter hymns are sung. We 
have already noticed the racing of liorBea and mules at the 
Consualia in August : according to Dionysius, these too were 
decked out with llowers \ Mannhardt makes also a somewhat 
leng:thy digroa^ion to point out the possibility that in the 
original form of the Passover (on which was afterwards en- 
gi-afted the Jahvistie worship and the history of the escape 
from Egypt) a race or something of the kind may be indicated 
by the custom of eating the victim with tho loins girt. 

There is undoubtedly a possible origia for the horse-racing 
of Greeks and Komans in the customs of the fann at different 
seasons of the year, and I accept Mannhardt's view so far, with 
a probability, not certainty, as to the Corn-spirit. We may 
perhaps be able to trace the development of the custom a little 
further in this case, 

4. The hoi'se's hsad, fxed on tJie Eegia or the fttrris Mamilia 
is the cffufU o/ifte Corti^spint, which is to lring/e>illif^ and toTceep 
off evil influences for the year to come^. 

Examples of this practice of fixing up some object afte 
harvest in a prominent place in farm or village are so numerous 
as almost to defy selection, and are now familiar to all 
students of folk-lore ^ Sometimes it is a bunch of com 
or flowers, as in the Greek Eiresione *, and to this day at 
Charlton-on-Otmoor, where it is placed over the beautiful rood- 
screen in the church. Such bunches are often called by 
the name of some animal ; occasionally their place is taken 
by the effigy of an animal's head, e. g. that of a horse \ which 
in eour'se of time becomes a permanency. 

5. Hie ciittinff off the tail is explained hi/ the idea that a remnant 



• Dion. Hal. i. 33, who coUipitres an ArCndian Hippokrateia. 
' Op. cit p. 1 Ba. 

' See GoMen Bmigit, i. 68 foil., and Mannhardt, A. if. F. at4 foil. 

* Mflnnhjirdt, A. W. F. Lc. 

' Maoniiardt, Bmmtkuli'us, 167. 
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of tttB body of the representative of the Corn-spirit is sufficient to 
pmdttce this spirit afresh in the vegetation of the coming year. 

The examples Maniihardt quotes are numerous, and only gain 
force when brought together: I must refer the reader to his 
work for them*. The word tail not only occurs frequently in 
harvest customs (e. g. the cutter of the last sheaf is called the 
wheat-tail or barley-tail ), but there is little doubt that yirtue 
was beheved to reside in a tail'. "Who knows but that tlie 
preservation of the fox's brush by fos-huntera has some origin 
of this kind? 

6. The use made of the blood, which was kept and mbfed 
with the ashes of the unborn calves of the Fordicidia, and with 
sulphur and bean-straw aa a medicine to be distributed to the 
people at the Parilia, tells its own story without need of 
illustration (see on April 15 and at). The blood was the life*; 
the fire and sulphur-fumes were to purify and avert evlL Both 
men and beasts leapt over the fire into which this mixture 
was thrown at the Parilia, to gain new life and strength, and 
to avert the influences which might retard them. 

Finally, Mannhardt has some remarks on the origin of the 
rit*, which were suggested by Schvvegler and Ambrosch \ 
The Campus Martius, the scene of the sacrifice, was originally 
terra regis, cultivated for him by the people ", When the king 
was the chief farmer, the horse's head was carried to his house 
(rsgia) and fixed thereon, and the tail allowed to drip on to hia 
hearth. When the neighbouring community of the Subura was 
united with that of the Palatine, the seat of the oldest community, 
the remembrance of their duality survived in the contest for 
the head : if the men of the Subura won it, they fixed it on the 
turria Mamilia, which may have been the dwelling of their own 
chief. Such contests are even now well known, or have ' but 

' p. 185 foil. The tail in Roman ritual was ' oQJa penita.' Hfflrq. 335, 
note 1. 
' In Silesia, &c., the word fa Ziil, Zm, which I suppose s^tnil. 

* 0o}den Bo-ugk, ii. 6$. Jevons, Introduction to Plut. Q. R. p. Ixix, He 
quotes an eiampk from Africa. 

* Robertson Smith , EsHgion sf (lie Semites, Iject.ix. la thkoisc, according 
to M., It wrts thi* life of tho Corn-spjrit— »o of generation in general. 

' Schwegler, J?. (?. i. 739 ; Ainbroflch, Shiditn, aao foil. 

* Evidence for this in Liv. i. s ; Serv, Aen. 9. 374. 

' See e.g. Crooko'a FMlore of Xm-lhim India, vol. ii, pp. 176 and 32 j. 
Crooke looks on tlioao fighta (be should have s.aid, the poasesBion of tho 
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lately disappeared ; and some of them may owe their origin to 
a fight for tlie Corn-spirit. Mannhaidt gives some examples — 
one very curious one from Granada, and one from Brittany. 
At Derby, Hawick, Ludlow, and other places in this country, 
they or the recollection of them may still be found. 

On the whole we may agree with him that the rite was in 
its origin one of the type to which he has referred it — a final 
haiTfest festival of the Latin farm. There ia yet, however, 
a word to be said. He does not treat it from the point of view 
of the Roman calendar, and thus fails to note the turn it took 
when Latin farmers became Boman citizens. Wissowa, on the 
other hand, takes the calendar as hi.9 sole basis forjudging of 
it, and with a strange perversity, as It seems to me, brushes 
Mannhardt's conclusions aside, and would explain the rite simply 
as a sacrifice to the god of war '. Now doubtless it had come to 
be this in the organized city-calendar, as Mars himself began 
to be brought into prominence in a new light, as the iumnes 
of the community came to be more and more employed in war 
as well as agi-iculture, and as the Campus Martius came to be 
used as an exercising-ground for tlie armed host. The Calendars 
show us a curious correspondence between the beginning and 
the end of the season of arms, i. e. the middle of March and the 
middle of October, which leaves little doubt of the change which 
had taken place in the accepted character of the rites of the two 
periods by the timo the Numan calendar was drawn up. This 
correspondence has already been noted * ; it may be here briefly 
referred to again. 

On March 1 4 ^ there was a horse-race in the Campus Martius ; 
on the icjtli (Quinquatiiis) was the hisiratio annorum for the 
coming war-season, aa is seen from the fact that the andtia of 
the Salii at least — if not all arms— were Ittstrata on that day^ 

oliject which is t]ie wuse of the fight) aa chnrms for rain or feiiility. 
So in the plains of }f .-W, India, • plenty is supposed to follow tUo side 
which ia victorious.' 

^ Ve!'&m huius sacri rationern inter veteres ii vidcnint quorum aenten- 
tiAin itii icfoii Fcatufl 'ofjuum hostiao hico Mai-ti liellico deo aacsrari' 
{de Feriis, p, x'l. ' See under March 14 and 19. 

' "WJBSowa thioks it was originally the 15th (Ides) ; but Mommsen 
disso&te in his note on Oct, 15 (C. t. L. 33a). It ib (he only fenst-day in 
tjie catendnr which is nn weji numlicr, Pt'i'linpg it was changed becauiie of 
the popularity of the revels, &c,, on the Ides. 

* Ciinrisiua, p. 81 ; Mfirq. 435. 
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So too on October 15 there was a liorse-rnce, as we have seen, 
in the Campus Martius, and on the 19th we find the Anni- 
luBtrium in the oldest calendars \ a name which tells its own 
tale. The inference is that the horae-races on Oct. 15 and 
March 14 had much the same origin, and it is just this which 
induces Wissowa to slight Mannhardt's explanation of the 
former. He thinks that on each day the horses, like tho arms, 
were lustrated (p. x>}, i. e, before the war-seaaon began, and after 
it was over. This is likely enough ; but might not tlie same 
have been tlie aim with the horses of the farm '? Tho Kouian 
farmer's year begun with March, and the heavy work of 
carrying, &c., would bo over in October. I am disposed to 
think that we must look on organized war-material as a develop- 
ment later than the primitive times to which Mannhardt would 
carry ua back, a side of Eoman life which only in course of 
time became highly specialized. 

We must never forget that the oldest Roman calendar is the 
re<!ord of tho life of an agricultural people. So much is clear 
on the face of it ; and in some instances, as in the Amharvalia, 
Vestalia, Consualia, and in the October rite we have been 
diseussingf something of the original intent can be made out 
from researches into modern folk-lore or savage custom. Yet 
this calendar is at the same time the table of feasts of a fully 
developed city-state, and in the process of its development the 
original meaning of the feasts was often lost, or they were 
explained by some mythical or historical event, or again they 
themselves may have changed character as the life of the people 
changed from an agricultural to a political one. In the rite of 
the October horse wo may see an agricultural harvest custom 
taking a new shape and moaning as tho State grew to be 
accustomed to war, just as Mai-s, oiiginally perhaps the protector 
of man, herds, and crops alike, becomes— it maybe even before 
Greek influence is brought to bear upon him— the deity of 
warriors aud war-horses, of the yearly renewed strength of 
& struggling community'*, It is looking with modern eyes at 

' This point of tho parallel was first noticad. by Wissowa, tvfao, bb just 
noted, believes the day of Equirria to have been in each caae the Idea. 

' An apt illuatrfltion of this aspect of M.ira, in combination with tlie 
older primitive form of ritual, is Bupplied by the Btrango socrificD by 
Julius Caosar of two mutinouji t^oldiers,, recorded by Dio Cflsiiius, 43, 94. 
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the institution of an old worlJ if we try to separate the Roman 
warrior from the Eotnan luisbandman, or the wadike aspect of 
his god from his universal care for his people. 



xiT Kal. Kov, (October 19). N*. 
AEM[ILUSTRIUM], (art. sab. btaff. amit. Am.) 

The first three letters of this word, which alone appear in the 
calendars, are explained by Varro and Verrius : * Armilustrium 
ab eo quod in armilustrio armati sacra faciunt . . . ab ludendo 
autlustro, quod circumihftiit ludentea ancilibus armati*.* ThLs 
passage may be taken as referring both to March 19 and Oct. 13, 
and m showing that the Salii with the sacred shields were 
active on both days. This can also be inferred from the fact 
that in 190 b. c. a Eomsn army, on its march into Asia, had to 
halt at the Hellespont, 'quia dies forte, quibus ancilia moventur, 
religiosi ad iter ineideraiit ' ' — its commander Scipio being one 
of the Salii. It can be shown that this was in ttie autumn, as 
the army did not leave Italy till July i S '. It may be taken 
as certain, then, that this was the last day on which the Salii 
appeared, and that arma flJid anciUa wet* now purified *, and 
put away for the winter. 

There are no festivals in any way connected with Mars from 
this day to the Koman new year, March i. Aa Eoseher has 
remarked, his activity, like that of Apollo, is all in the warm 
season — the season of vegetation and of arms. His priests, 
who seem in their dances, their song, and their equipment, to 
form a connecting link between his fertilizing powers and his 
warlike activity, are seen no more from this day till his power 
is felt again on the threshold of spring. 

They were offered to Matb in the CampuB Martius by the Flamen Martialis 
in the presence of the Ponlificea, and fhiir heads wers ttaikd i>p on the Segia, 
(llonco Marq, infers that it waa this Hnmeji who aacrificed the Octotipr 
horse.) Cnesnr wns in Botfle in October of tlie year to which D. C. 
attributes this deed, b.c. 46. 

' L, L. 6. 63. Cp. Fe^tua, 19 ' AiTuitustriuin fostnm orat apud Romanes, 
que Tes divinus iirraati facitbant ac dum aacrificarerit twbis canebaiit.' 
See on March 19 and 33. 

•' Liv. 37. 33. 7, Op. Potyb. 21. 10. la. 

' Marq. 437, note i. The suggestion was Husehke's, JJSjm. Jahty 363. 

' Cliarisiua, pp. 81. ai> (Kail), for htsiratia in March. The word Armi- 
lustrium, uHed for this day, speaks for itself. 



MENSIS OCTOBER 25I 

We learn from Varro ' that the place of lustratio on this day 
was the Aventine 'ad circum maximum.' T can find no explana- 
tion of this : we know of no Mars-altar in that part of Rome, 
which was the seat of the cults of Hercules and Census. It 
was probably the last point in a procession of the Salii '. 

>i.£. 5. 153. 

' Wo have a faint indication that they reached the pons suUtcius, which 
was quite near to the Circus maximus. See Marq. 433, note 8. 



MENSIS NOVEMBER 

Of all the months in the Eoman year November is the least 
important from a r'eligioua point of view. It was the month 
of ploughing and sowing^not of lioliday-tirae ' ; then, as now, 
it was a quiet month, and in the calendars, with the exception 
of the ludi plebeii, not a fcatival appeai-g of any importance. 
Later on, the worship of Isia gamed a hold upon the month °, 
which remained open to intruders long after city-life had taken 
the place of November agiicultural operations. 

The ludi plebeii, as a public festival, date from 220 b. c. ; they 
took place in the Circus Flaminius, which was built in that 
yeiur " ; they and the epulum lovis (Nov. 13) are first mentioned 
by Livy four years later. The ejmlum has already been dis- 
cussed in connexion with the ludi Romani. The plebeian 
games were probably at first on a single day (Nov. 13), and 
were gradually extended, like the ludi Romani ; finally, they 
lasted from Nov. 4 to Nov. 1 7 \ 

The 8th was one of the three days on which the »WMndMS waa 
open : see under Oct, 5. 



Id. Nov. (Nov. 13), W. 
FEEONiAE IS CAMpo'', (aev., a later addition to the original.) 
FOBTONAE PEiMiGEHiAE IN coLLE. (aev., a later addition to 
the originaL) 

This is the only mention we have of Peronia in Eome. She 
was a goddess of renown in Latium and central Itidy, but 

' EusHb oatendars : ' Sementoa triticjiiiae ot hor(Iiar[iao]/ Vairo, R E. 
t.34. 
'' MomTneen in C.I.L, i." 333. 
^ Friediander in Marq, 499 ; Liv. ag, 30, 
* See the table in C. 1. h. i.^ 335. 
' Frobsbly these notes belong to the Ido«. In t]]« Arval cnlendar the 
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never made her mark at Rome, as did othei's of hor kind — 
Dlaua, FoHuna, Ceres, Flora — all of whom appear there with 
plebeian associations about them, as not belonging to the 
earliest patrician community '. It is curious to find this Fei*onia 
too in the calendar only in the middle of the ludi plebeii, and 
probably on the day which was the original nucleus of tbe 
games. We may oitheir date the cult from the establialiraent 
of the ludi or guess that it was there before them, and was 
subsequently eclipsed by the cult of Jupiter. 

The latter is perhaps the more probable conjecture ; for the 
little that we know of the cult eLsewhere pointa to a possible 
origin of tlte games which has not, so far as I know, been 
noticed. They took place, be it rememberedj in the Circus 
Flaminius, which was in the Campus Martius ; where also was 
this cult of Feronia. Now the most famous shrine of Feronia 
in Italy, that of Trebula Mutusca, was the eentto of a great 
fair or market held on the feast-days of the goddess", and on 
the whole her attributes seem to be those of a deity of fertility 
and plenty'. Is it impossible that she had also some share in 
a fair in the Campus MartiuiS long before the establishment of 
the ludi ? 

The connexion of Feronia with the plebs seems suggested not 
only by her position in the calendar, but by the devotion of 
libertini*. In the year 217 b, c. the Roman freedwomen 
collected a sum of money as a gift to Feronia ' ; though this 
offering need not be taken as destined for the Roman goddess, 
but rather for her of Soraete, to whom first-fruits and other 
gifts wore frequently offered. The temple of Feronia at 
Terracinti was specially devoted to the manumission of slaves, 
of which the process, as described by Servius, presents at least 
one feature of special interest". Manumissions would take 

entry is opposite the i4tli, but from itij poBitioii may bo really moaiitasan 
additional note to the Ides. There is ho oilier example of religious rites 
on a day after Ides. (Hciizon, Arv, 340; C, I.L. i.'agfi.) The same waa 
the case with all ' dies po&iriduani.' 

' Seo under Cerialiii and FJoralia. 

* Liv. r. 30. Kojuan merchants were Eeized hy the Sabines in ttilB 
market (Dioii, Hnl. 3. 3a), 

" Steudiiig in L'^x. b. v. Feronia; Liv, 26 11. I cannot bob any reason 
to ponnect her with NovoinUer mmna, as Stcuding dofls, p, 1480, 

' StrT. Aen. 8. 564. * Liv. 32. i. 

° The cutting of tho Lair, aud putting on of the pileus, Soe Robei'tson 
Smith, R^iqium i/f Semites, p. 307. 
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place on public occasions, such as markets, when the necessary 
authorities and witnesses were to be easily found, and the 
temple of the market-goddess was at hand ; and this may be 
the original point of relation between this cult and the Eoman 
plebs, which was beyond doubt by the third century b. c. 
largely composed of descendants of manumitted slaves. 

The conjunction of Feronia on this day with Fortuna Primi- 
genia {in colle) is curious, as both were goddesses of Praeneste, 
where Feronia in legend was the mother of Erulus, a daemon 
with threefold body and soul, who had to be killed three times 
by Evander'. The date of the introduction of this cult of 
Fortuna at Rome is 204 b. c. * 

1 Serv. Am. 1. c. The myth must be Graeco-Etruscan. 
^ Liv. 39 36. The dedication was 194 b. 0. (Liv. 341 53). 



MENSIS DECEMBER 

In the middle of winter, until well on in January, the 
Eonian huabaiidman had comparatively little to do, Varro ' 
writes of sowing lilies, crocuses, &e., and of cleaning out 
ditches and pruning vines, and such light operations of the 
farm. Columella ' tells us that the autumn sowing should be 
ended by the beginning of December, though some sow beans 
in this month ; and in this he agrees with the rustic calendars 
which meation, besides this operation, only the manuring of 
vineyards and the gathering of olives. 

It is not unnatural, then, that we should find in this 'slack 
time ' ' several festivals which are at once antique and obscure, 
and almost all of which seem to cany us back to husbandly 
and the primitive ideas of a country life. On the night of the 
3rd or thereabouts was the women's saerifieo to the Bona Dea ; 
on the 5th the rustic Faunalia in some parts of Italy, though 
probably not in Eome ; on the 15th the winter Consualia ; on 
the 1 7th the Saturnalia ; and on the 1 9th the Opalia ; and so 
on to the Compitalia and Paganalia. All this is in curious 
contrast with the absence of festivals in the busy month of 
November. 

Women's Sacrifice to the Bona Dea. 

This fell, in the year 63 b. c, on the night between Dec. 3 
and 4, if we may trust Plutarch and Dio * ; but the date does 

1 R. R, 1, 35. a ; Colmn. a, 8. a. * xl. a. 

' Cp. Hor. Od. 3. 18, 9-ifl. Ovid (Fasli, 3. 57) Bays of Deesmber — 
Vesler (i.e. Paustuli ot Lai'eatiae) lionoa veniat, oum Larentalia dioam ; 
Acapius Qmiis ilia BecombGr htihot. 
la this only an allusion to Larentia and Fauetulus, or also to the general 
character of the mouth and its festivals ? 
* Plut. Cio. 19 ; Bio Caiifi. 37. 35. 
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not seem to have been a fixed one '. The rite does not appear j 
in the calendai's, and^ though attended by the Vestals, did not 
take place in the temple of the goddess, but in the house of 
a consul or praetor, 'in ea domo quae est in imperio^' It 
seems to have been in some sense a State sacrifice, i. e. it was 
' pro populo Eomano ' (according to Cicero) ; but it was not ' pub- 
lico sumptu '\ and it was never woven into the calendar by the 
pontifices, or it could hardly have occurred between the Kalenda 
and the Nonea. Its very nature would exclude the interference 1 
of the pontifical college, and there would be no need to give | 
public notice of it. 

The character of the goddess and her rites have already been 
discussed under May i. All that need be said of the December 
saci'ifit'0 is that it was clearly a suiTival from the time when 
the wife of the chief of the community — himself its priest — 
together with her daughters (represented in later times by the 
Vestals), and the other matrons, made sacrifice of a young pig 
«^r pigs * to the deity of fertility, froux all shai-e in which men 
were rigorously excluded. It must have been originally 
a perfectly decorous rite, and so have continued to the famous 
sacrilege of Clodius ; it was only under the empire that it 
became the scene of such orgies as Juvenal describes in his 
second and sixth satires ^. 

Noif. Dec. (Dec. 5). F. 

Here we have another festival unknown to the calendars, 

the Faunalia ruatica, as it has been called. Our knowledge of ' 
it comes from the familiar ode of Horace (iiL 18), and from the 
comments of the scholiasts thereon : 

Fauiiu, Kjrmphurum fugientum amatorf 
Per meoB fines et apnea rura 
Ijenis incedas abeasque parvia 
Aequus alumtiL:), 



■ Cic. ad Jti. I. 13, and 15. 35. 

* Cic. (k Sanisp. resp. 17, 37 'fit per Yirginea Vestales, fit pro populo 
Komano, fit la ea domo quae est in. imperio.' In 63 b. o, it was in 
Caesar's iouso, und flpparently iu the Regia, if as pontifex maximua h.© 
i-Gsided there. See Marq, 346, note i ; 350, note a. 

^ Fost. 345 j3wW(5a sami are 'qqaa pwHim sumpbi pro populo fiunt,' See 
my article ' Sacra' in Dici. ^ Ardiiimties. 

* JuveDal, 3. 86, ° a. 83 fall, ; 6. 314 foil. 
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Si tener pleno cadit haeduu nnno, 
Lnrga neo desunt Veneris aodali 
Vina craterao, vctua ara muUo 

Fumat odoro. 
Ludit Iierbo^ p«cua omne campo 
Cam tjbi Nonae redeunt Hecemhs'oit i 
Featua in prat is vacat otioso 

Cum bov« pagua ; 
Inter audaces lupus errat agnos ; 
Spurgit agreatoa tibi silvn frondes; 
Qaudeb iuvisam pepulLstMi tvusor 

Ter pede terram. 

No picture could be elioicer or neatev than tliis ; for once it is 
a treat to have our best evidence in the form of a perfect work 
of art. We are for a moment let into the heart and mind of 
ancient Italy, as they showed themselves on a winter holiday. 
There jb an ancient altar— not a temple — to a supernatural 
being who ia not yet fully god, who can play pranks like the 
' Brownies' and do harm, but is capable of doing good if duly 
propitiated. On the Nones of December, possibly of other 
months too ', he 13 coaxed with tender kid, libations of wine, 
and incense"; the little rural community of farmers (|)a()fMs), 
with their labourers, take part in the rite, and bring their cattle 
into the common pasture, plough-oxen and all. Then, after 
the sacriAc-d, they dance in triple measure, like the Salii in 
March, 

Horace is of course desciibing a rite which was entirely 
rural, as the word pagus would indicate sufficiently, apart from 
other features. Unless he were the god of the Lupercalia, 
which is open to much doubt", Faunua was not introduced 
into the city of Rome till 196 e.g., when the aediles very 
appropriately built him a temple in the Tibor-island with money 
taken aa fines from defaulting pecumii*, or holders of public 
land used for cattle-runs. We may assume that his settlement 
in the city was suggested by the pontifiees, and that we have 
here a case of the transformation of a purely rustic cult into an 
urban one by priestly manipulation. It is not impossible that 

* Frobua on Tirg, Georg. i. 10 ' la Italia quidam snnuum sacrum, 
quidam menstruum Ml^brant.' 

' The word ia 'odore,' i.e. aweet herbs of tie garden (Marq. i6g and 
note). 

' See on Lupercfllia, p. 31a. * lAv, 33. 4a. 
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the idea that Faunus was the deity of the Lupei'colia came in 
about the same time '. Both priests and annalists got hold of 
him, and did tlieir best to rob liim of his true cliaracter as 
an intelligible and useful god of woodland and pasture. He 
became a Eex Aboriginum '■*, and the third on the list of 
mythical kings of Latitim\ He became identified with the 
Greek Pan. But, in spite of all their efforts, Faunus would 
not tamely accept his new position. We hear no more of the 
acdcs in the island : the Roman vul^tts do not eeem to have 
recognized hira at the Lupercalia, and his insertion in the legends 
had no political effect. The fact that not a single inscription 
from Rome or its vicinity records his name shows plamly that 
be never took the popular fancy m a deity with city functions : 
and the absence of inscriptions in the country districts also, 
in most singular contrast to the ubiquitous stone records of 
SUvanus-worship, seems to show that lie remained always 
much as mid as he was before the age of inscriptions began, 
while the kindred deity was adopted into the organized life and 
culture of the Italian and provincial farmer ^ 

It may be as well, before leaving the subject of this singular 
being, to sum up under a very few heads what is really known 
about him. But so little is known about the cult of Faunus — 
and indeed it can hardly be said that any elaborate cult ever 
grew up around him— that it may be legitimate for onco fii-st to 
glance at the etymological explanations of bis name which have 
been suggested by scholars. 

(1) Faunus is connected with favere, and means 'the kind oi 
propitious one,' like Faustus and Faustulus, and as some think, 
Favonius" and Fons. Tliis derivation was known to Servius*: 
'quidam Faunos putant dictos ab eo quod frugibus faveant.* 

' Tie earliest hint of the canttexiau of Faunua with Erander and the 
Palatioe legend is found in a fragDient of Cinciiis AlimontuB, who wrote 
at thfs time (H. Peter, Fra^m. Hist. Ltd. 41, from 8er>ius, (Jsoiff. i. 10). 

' Dion, HaL 1. 31 ; Suet. VHeli. I. Cp. for a more truly Italian view, 
Vii^il, Aen. 8. 314 foil. 

^ Aen. 7. 45 foil. The ordgr was Saturnua, Picua, Faqnus}, Latin us. 

* Wissowa in Lex, s. v. Faunus, 1458 : who, however, does not Hufficiently 
Mplain the contrast. SiU'nnus became tutor fmium, and cusioa horiKli 
(cp. Gromatici Veteres. p. 302). It was ptobably this turn given to his cult 
whieh saved him from the fiite of Faunua. Ht takes over definite duties 
to the cultivator, while Fiiunus is still I'dnmlng the country in a wild state. 

* Bouohii-Leelorcq, Hist, rfe /<» Divination, iv. isfl. 
' Ad Oeorg. i. 10, 
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It is not in itaelf inconsistent with what we know of the rural 
Faunus, or with analogous supernatural beinga, like the 'good 
people.' It was accepted by Preller and Sckwegler, and has 
affected their conclusions about Faunua ; e. g. Scliwegler based 
on it the view, now generally held, that Evander is a Greek 
translation of Faunua \ 

(2) Fautius is from /art, i, e. the speaker, or foreteller. Thia 
too was known to Latin scholai's: thus Isidorus {perhaps froni 
Varro'), *fiiimi a t'ando, on-o riji ^uy^t dlcti, quod voce non 
signis ostendere Tidert'ntur futura.' It was revived not long 
ago by the late Prof. Kettleship: 'Once imagine Faunus as 
a ''speaker," and all beeomea clear. He is not only the 
composer and reciter of verses'', but generally the seer or wise 
man, whose superior knowledge entitles him to the admiration 
and dread of the country folk who consult him. But as his 
real nature and functions are superseded, his charncter is mis- 
conceived : he becomes a divinity, the earliest king of Latium, 
the god of prophecy, the god of agriculture.' We may compare 
with this Scaliger's note on Varro, L. L. 7. 36 1 * The Fauni 
were a class of men who exercised, at a very remote period, the 
same functions which belonged to the Magi in Persia, and to 
the Bards in Gaul.' 

(3) Faunus may=Favomus, which itself may come from the 
same root as Pan (i, e. ^tt = purify). Thus Faunus, like Pan, 
might be taken as a mythological expression of the ' purifying 
breeze,' the god of the gentler winds*. The characteristics of 
Faunus are of course veiy like those of Pan ; but as it is no 
easy matter to determine how far those of the Italian were 
taken over by the Roman litterati from the Greek deity, and 
as the etymology itself is confesaedly a questionable one, this 
conjecture must be left to take its chance. 

But the first two are worth attending to, and each finds gome 
support in what we know of Faunus from other sources. Let 
us see in the next place what this amounts to. 

(i) There ia faii-ly strong evidence that Faunus was not 



' Schwogler, B&m. Gesch. i. 35 r. 

' Yarro, L. L. 7. 36 'Faimos in BilrestribuB locia iraditum est aolitns 
fari futura,' Survius identities Faunus and Fatuus ; ad Aeti, 6, 775. 

' 'Versibus quos olim Fauni vatcsque canebaut.' Eiiniua ia Varrfi, 
L. L 7. 36. Seo Nettleship, Essays in Latin Literataye, p. 50 full. 

* Mannhardt, A, W. F. 113 foil. 

S 2 
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originally conceived as a single deity, but as wultiphr, Var 
quotes the line of £nniu3 : 

Versibus quoa oliin Fauni Tatosqae canebaDt, 

and commenls thua' : 'Fauni dii Latinorum, ita ut Faunua 
Fauna ait.' The evidence of Virgil, always valuable for rural 
antiquities, is equally clear : 

Et vog agre^tiim pra*a«ntia. unmiiia, Fanxii, 

Ferte simul Fauniqus pcidem Brj'adesqae puelino'. 

Servius has an interesting note on these lines : why, he .xsli 
does the poet put Faunus in the plural, -vrhen there is but one' 
Wo (night be tempted to think Virgil i\'Tong and hia eom- 
mentfitor right, the poet representing Greek ideas and the 
scholar Italian, but for a still more curious note of PimIjus 
on the same passage: 'Plures (Fauni) esistiniautur esse etiam 
praeaentea: idcirco rusticis perauasum est incolentibua earn 
partem Italiae quae suburbana est, saope eos in agris eonspici.* 
My belief is that these words give us the genuine idea of Faunus 
in the rustic mind, aui-Aiving in central Italy long after he had 
been appropriated as a conventional Eoman deity. We seem 
in the ease of Faunus to be able to catch a deity in the pro-, 
cees of manufacture — of elevation from a lower, multiplea 
daemonistic fonn, to a higher and more uniform and moro^ 
rigid one. Yet so excellent a scholar as Wissowa holds 
exactly the opposite view, that there was but one Faunus, and 
that his multiplication is simply the result of Roman acquain- 
tance with Pan and the Satyrs", It would have been more 
satisfactory if he had given us an explanation from his point of 
view of the passage of Probus just quoted, or had shown us 
how these Greek notions eould have penetrated into the rura 
parts of Italy. 

(2) Another point which comes out distinctly^unless oni 
Eoman authorities werewholly misled — is the icoodland eharactt 
of the Fauni- A passage of Varro, of which I quoted the fir 

' L. L. 7. 35. 

' Geojg. I. 10, The inti'oduotion of the Greek Dryads may be tlionghlj 
to throw suspicion upon the Latinity ol' tliesu Fauni of Virgil. But ji 
Aen, 8. 314, the similnr corijunction of Ftiuni and Nymphae iK fallciwe 
by words wliiclt seem to n),irk a true Italian conception. 

' Lex. 9,V- F&unus, 1454. 
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words just now, goes on thus: 'hoa versibua quos vocant 
Saturnios in silvestribus locis traditura est solitog faii futurn, 
a quo fando Faunos dictoa,* This seems to "be a genuine 
Italian tradition. Virgil was not talking Greek when he wrote ' 

Haec netnora indigenae Fauni Nynftphaeque teaebant 
Qensquo virum truncis et duro robore nfita, 
QHtiis lie<iue moa neqae cultua eratj Slc. 

The poet iinagiuea an ancient race, sprung from the trees them- 
selves : a 'genus indocile et dispersum montibus altia,' living 
on the forest-clad hills'', to whom foreign invaders brought 
the means of civilization. Why should not this tradition be 
a native one ? It is singularly in accord with the most recent 
results of Italian excavation ; for it is now absolutely certain 
that the oldest inhabitants of central Italy dwelt on the hill-tops, 
and that the first traces of foreign influence only occur in lower 
and later settlements"'. The valleys were still undrained and 
malarious. These earliest inhabitants who have left their 
traces for the excavator, or a still older race scattered on the 
hills after their Invasion, may have been the traditional repre- 
sentatives of what Preller has called ' the period of Faunus *, ' 
regarded by the later civilisation, from their wild and woodland 
habits, as half demons and half men. The name of the kindred 
Silvanua tells its own tale ; and his actual connexion with trees 
was even closer than that of Faunus \ 

(3) A third well-attested point is the attribution to Faunus 
or the Fauni of power for good or evil over the crops and herds, 
as wa have seen it already implied in Horace's ode, Por- 
phyrion ° in his commentary on this ode teUa us that Faonua, 
on the Nonea of December, witshes the cattle, ivhich are nnder 
liia protection, to be free from danger. Just before this passage 
he bad spoken of him as * deum inferum ei pestilentem,' thus 



' Am. 8. 314. 

" Cp. Ovid, FaMi, 3. gtg ' Di iumns agrestes et q-ui dominemur £n altfs 
Moiitibus,' Ac. Cp, Preller, i. gS6, 

* Monumentt Antichi, vol, v. (^Barnabei). Von. Duhn, translated in 
Jmitliaf qflleBenio Studies, 1896, p. lao foil, 

' SStn, MyCh, i. 104 foil, 

' Virg, Atn, 8. 601, und Sorv.'a note; ' Piudentiore* dicimt imin osse 
iikixiv OfiVj hoc est deucs iiXiji-.' Sllvaaua jnay liavo been a tiuo ti'eo-apirit ; 
Mannhardt, A. W. F. 118 foil, j Pi-eller, i, ^a. 

' Vol. L 335, ed, Hauthal. 
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giYing us tlie dark and hurtful sidd of his power as well as thai 
bright and gracious. The sume combination of tha powers of 
doing and averting harm is seen in Mars, as we have already 
learnt from the hymn of the Arrnl Brethren and the formula 
of prayers preserved by Cato', 

Under this head may be mentioned the belief that botl 
Faimua and Silvanus were dangerous for women, an idea which ^ 
finds expression in the significant word incubtts, so often applied 
to them \ We may perhaps find a reason for the identification 
of Faunus as god of the Lupercalia in the most striking feature 
of tho festival — the pursuit of the womea by the creppi, who 
struck them with thongs in order to render them productive'. 

(4) The last characteristic of tho Fauni to be noticed is that 
they had the power of foretelling the future. The verse o£j 
Ennius already quoted is the earliest literary evidence we have 
of this ; but the quaint story of the capture of Pieus and 
Faunus by Numa% who caught them by making them drunk, 
with wine at the fountain where they came to drink, and] 
compelled them as the price of their liberty to reveal tho art of 
staying a disaster, has an unmistakeable old-Italian ring. The 
idea seems to have been, not that Faunus was a 'god of 
prophecy,' aa Preller seems to fancy, but that there was an , 
ancient race of Fauni, who might be coaxed or compelled tal 
T«veal secrets, Sometimea indeed they 'spoke' of their own 
accord ; when a Roman army needed to be warned or encouraged 
on its march, their voice was heard by all as it issued from 
thicket or forest. Cicero and Livy ^ write of these voices with 
a distinctness which (as it seems to me) admits of no suspicion 
that they are inserting Greek ideas into Roman annals. 

There are also traces to be found of a belief in the existence 
of local woodland oracles of Faunus and his kind. It was in 
a grove sacred to Faunus that Kuma, in Ovid's vivid description*, 

^ See above, p. is6. It may be noticed that the Bona Dea, whose solemal 
lite occurs H-Uo At tlie beginning of this month, was identified with F&anm, 
the female furm of Faunus (B. Peter, in Lex. b.v. Fauna); i.e. their 
powej-s for good and evil were thought to be much alike. 

' Preller, i, 38* iind rtff. ' See under Lupercalia, p. 3*1. 

• Ovid, Fasti, 3.. agi foil. I am glad to see that WisBowa. accepts thi 
bioey as genuine Itnlian [Lex. b.t. 1456). 

* Cic. dn Div. I, loi ; Livy, 9. 7 (Silvauus)^ and Dion. ILiL 5. t6 (Faunu9| 
of the baltlo by the wood of Aniia. 

' Fasti, ^. 649 foil. 
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slew two sheep, the one to Faunus, the other to Sleep, and after 
twice sprinkling water on his head, and twice wreathing it 
with beech-leaveii, stretched himself on the fleeces to receivfj 
the prophetic inspiration as he slumbered. Almost every touch 
in this story seems to me to be genuine ; and especially the condi- 
tions ueceasary to success — the continence of the devotee, and tha 
removal of tho metal ring from the fhiger, Virgil, with some- 
thing more of foreign adornment, tells in exquisite verse what 
is reivOy the si\me story as Ovid's '. And a Inter jioet writes of 
s, sacred beech-grove, where under like conditions of temperance, 
&c., the shepherds might find the oraclea of Faunus inscribed 
on the bark of a beech-tree '. All thra reminds us of Todona 
and the oldest Greek oracles : we have here the quaint methods 
of primitive shepherds, appealing to prophetic powers localized 
in particular woodland spots. Roman exigencies of state drew 
by degrees the whole of the secrets of fore-knowledge into the 
hands of a priestly aristocracy, with its fixed doctrine and 
methods of divination ; but the country folk long retained their 
faith in the existence of an ancient race, possessed of prophetic 
power, which haunted forest and mountain. 

These four points, taken together, i. e. the multiplicity of 
the Fauni, theh- woodland character, and their supposed powers 
of productivity and prophecy, seem by no means to exclude the 
possibility of the human origin suggested long ago by Scaliger, 
and recently by Prof. Nettleship, though I would shape the 
explanation somewhat dififerently. Wild men from the hills 
and woods, for example, might well be supposed to be possessed 
of supernatural powers, like the gipsies of modern times". And 
the striking absence of any epigraphical survivals of a definite 
cult may possibly be explained by a pei-sistence of the belief in 
the Italian mind that Paunus was never really and truly a god, 
but one of a race with some superhuman attributes— a link in 
the chain that always in anticLuity connected together the 
human and the divine. Horace's ode shows the divine element 
predominating ; some local Faunus has, so to speak, been caught 
and half deified ; and yet, even then, the process is hardly 
complete. 



' Aen. 7. 8[ foil. 
* Cp. Tylor, Ptimitir>e Culiun, 
ch. 3. 



' Calpurniila, Ed. i. 8 foil. 
i. 341 foil. ; Sir A. Lyall, Asiatic Studies, 
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Tliere is, however, another explanation of conceptions of this 
kind to wlilch I must biiefly allude, which was based by 
Di'. Mannhai'dt on an exhaustive examination of ih€ attributes 
of creatures like the Fauni, as they occur in varioua parts of 
Europe and elsewhere '. The general resglt of his investigation 
may be stated thus. Spirits which seem to have their origin in 
woods and mountains find outward expreaaioii for their being 
in the wind ; so also do those which seem to have their origin 
in corn and vegetation generally. We thus find three in- 
gredients in theu' composition: (i) trees, (2) corn, (3) wind. 
We have only to think how the invisible wind moves the 
branches of the trees, or bows the corn before it, to see how 
closely, in the eyes of men used to attribute life to inanimate 
things, the idea of the wind might run together with that of 
objects to which it stems to give motion and life. The result 
of its mysterious agency is the growth of a variety of creatures 
of the imagination, often half bestial, like Pan and the Russian 
Ljeschi, sometimes entirely animal, like the Eye - wolf and 1 
many another animal corn-spiiit now familiar to readers of 
IVazer's Gohkn Bough ; sometimes entirely human, like Silvanus, 
peihaps PaunuB himself, or the Teutonic 'wild man of the 
woods.' Mannhardt endeavours, not wholly without success, 
to bring the attributes of Faunus into harmony with this theory. 
His prophetic vox comes from the forest in which the wind 
raises stiange noises ; his relation to crops and floeka is parallel 
to that of many other spirits who can be traced to a woodland 
origin ; and the word Favoniua, used for the western moist 
and fertilizing breeze, is kindi-ed, if not identical, with Paunug ; 
and so on. 

This theoiy, resting as it does on a very wide induction from 
unquestionable facts, beyond doubt explains many of the 
conceptions of primitive agricultural man ; whether it can be 
applied satisfactorily to the Italian Faunus is perhaps less 
evident, At present I rather prefer to think of the Fauni as 
arising from the contact of the first ctearers and cultivators of 



' AnWce Wold- und FeldJtulfe, p. 15a, 

' See tliG cuts of two bronzo atatuettca which Wissoiva, following 
Reifforrithoid, bolievod to rtjji'cscnb tlic uii-Gi-iieei?ed Italian Faunus, at 
tlie end of the article 'Fuutius' in £«-. 1460. But it is at loaat TCry 
doubtful whplhcr ReifiWisL'kgid was right in his opiuion. 
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Italian soil with a wild aboriginal race of the hills and woods. 
But on such questions certainty is iiiipossiblej and dogmatism 
eutii'ely out of place. 



AG. DT. . . 

SEPTIMONTIA (PHILOC 



III Id. Dec. (Dec. 11). JP. 

. (aMIT.). AG[0NIA] (mAFF, PBAEIf. ART.) 



BEPTIMOHTrUM, QUID. SILV. 



For Agonia see on Jan. 9. This (Dec. 11) is the third day 
on which this mysterious word appears in the calendars. The 
AG. IN. of the Amiterniun calendar was conjectured by Mommsen 
in the first edition of C. I. L., vol. i, to indicate 'Agonium 
Inui '*; but in the new edition he withdraws this; 'ab incertis 
coniecturisabstinebiraus,' This is done in deference toWissowa, 
who haa pointed out that there is no other ease in the calendars 
of a festival-name inscribed in largs letters being followed 
immediately by the name of a deity '. We must fall back on 
the supposition that ag. in. ... is simply a cutter's error for 
the agon, of three other calendars. 

It is impossible to determine what was the relation between 
this agoniumj or solemn sacrifice, and the Septimontium or 
Septimcmtiale sacrum, which appears only in very late calendars, 
or' whether indeed there w^as any relation at all. It is not 
absolutely certain that the so-eallGd Septimontium took place 
on this dfj. It was only a conjecture of Scaliger's (though 
a clever one) that completed the gloss in Pestus on the word 
' Septimontium' * [Septimontium dies txp'peJlatur mcnsc Decemhn 
qui didtur infjastts agonalia. The word Septimontium suggested 
itself, as the gloss occurred under letter S. Other support for 
the conjecture is found in the two late calendars, and in 
a fragment of Lydus ", who connects the two ceremonies. 

But even if Scaliger's conjecture be right, it does not follow 
tiiat the Agonium was identical with or was part of the Septiraon- 
tiale sacrum. The latter does not appear in the old calendars, 

' By an error SilvIuB has entered it ou the lath, 

' For Inuustee on Lupcrcalia, and Livy, i. 5, 

' da Feriis, xji. Hit* other argumont, that Iiiuus is not a nomen, Lut 
a CDgaomeDj is lesa satisfactory. Gnn we always be sure which ie which? 
(6. g. Salurous, Juuua), 

' Festue, p. 340. 

' de Mcnsibua, p. tiS, ed. Uakk. ; qugied by Momm:>en, C I. L. I'. 336. 
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as it was not ' pro populo,' but only ' pro montibua ' (see below) ; 
and if it was there i-epresentetl by tho word Agonium, it is not 
easy to see how the latter should have found its way into the 
calendar. It seems better to conclude that the two were distinct. 

About the Septimontium itself we have just enough informa- 
tion to divine its nature, but without details. The word is 
used by Varm both ia a topographiciil and a religious sense : 
'Ubi nunc est Soma, erat olim Septimontium ; nominatuin ab 
tot montibua, quos poatea urba muris comprehendit '.' Here 
he iniphea that the old name tor Kome was Septimontium ; but 
this is only a guess based on the name of the fi'stivtU : 'Dies 
Septimontium nomioatur ab his septem montibua, in <iuis sita 
urba est ; feriae non pypuJi sed montanomin modo, ut Pagaiialia, 
quae sunt aliquoius pagi'*.' 

The monies here meant are the three divisions of the Palatine, 
viz. Palatium, Cermalua, Velia ; the three of the Esquiline, vijs. 
Mona Oppiiis, Mons Cispius, and the Fagutal, together with the 
lower ground of the Subura". I beliove that Mommsen ia 
right in thinking that these were never political divisions — in 
other words, that they were not originally distinct communities*, 
but probably religious divisions of a city which began on the 
Palatine, and gradually took in new gi'ound on the Esquiline, 
The same process can be traced at Falerii, and at Narce a few 
miles above it ; what we seem to see is not the accretion of 
villages — not a-vvfum^fiu^ — but the extension of a city from on© 
strong position to another \ This is especially clear at Narce, 
where it is distinctly proved by the pottery found in the 
excavations, that the hill (Monte li Santi) subsequently added 
to tlie original city was not co-eval with the latter as a settle- 



' L. L. Y. 41, * Ibid. vi. 24. 

' Antiatius Labeo, ap. Festnm, 348; ' Septiniontio, ut flit Antiistiua Labeo, 
hisee montibua feriae. Falatio, cui sacriAcium quod fit PalatURr dtcltur, 
Veliae, oui item Baorificium, FaguUli, Suburii©, Cermalo, Oppio, CiBpio 
monti.' Before 'Cispio' tiie MS. haa ' Oaelio monti,' whiuh irmat be 
A oopybt's blunder. The Subura. is by courtesy a, mons ; aiao a pagus 
^Foatui, 309\ a n0o (ib.)j "nd a tfibu3 (ib,). 

' Staalsi-ech', Hi. 1 12, O. Gilbert has made agreat to-do ftboqt the develop- 
ment of these com m unities; Gesch, u. Topogr. i. 39 foH. But where else 
will he find tliree distinct Bottlemenf a in n space aa small aa that of the 
Palatine ? The diacoveriea at Falerii aud Nareo would have saved him tlie 
labour of much web-spinning. Plutarch, Q. B. 6g, Los (accideutall;' 
perhaps) expressed the matter rightly. 

* Monumertti Anticlii, vol. v. p. 15 foIL 
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ment ; i e. that it was tlie absorption by an older settlement 
of a probably uninhabited position which her© took place, and 
not the synoecizing of distinct political communities'. In the 
later Kome the montant of the Be%'en districts, together with 
the pagani, or inhabitants of what had originally been the 
farm-country around Eome, formed the united city*. It is 
most interesting to find that the earliest divisions, i, e. of the 
monies, were imitated in the foundation of aome colonies — 
we should find them probably in many if we had the necessuiy 
information '. 

All we know of the cult of the montani on this day i& as 
follows: (i) There was a sacrifice on the Palatium (which 
seems to have been the first in dignity of the monies) by the 
Flamen Palatualis* ; but we do not know to what deity, and 
can only guess that it was Pales, or Palatua*, (2) On this 
day no carts or other vehicles drawn by beasts of burden were 
allowed in the city, as we learn from Plutarch, who asks the 
reason of this, and gives some quaint answers °, But the 
explanations are useless to us, and we cannot even guess whence 
Plutarch drew his knowledge of the fact, unless it was from 
personal observation. Let uB remember, howevei', that this was 
a feast of montani : is it not likely that this was a survival from 
a time when the farm-wjiggona of the pagani really never 
ascended to the 'hills'? 

Peid. Id. Dec, (Dec. 12). EN, 
CoNso rs Aventin[o]. (Amit.) 

XVIII (Ante Caes. xvt') Kal. Ian. (Dec. 15). W. 
CONSjUALIA]. (maff. praen. ajuii. ant.) fediai; conso 

(PBAEN. AMIT.) 

For these see on Aug. 21. If the conclusions there arrived 
at are sound we might guess that these winter rites of Consua 

' Man. Ant. p. 110 foil. (Barnabei). ' Cio. de Doma, 38. 74, 

' At Ariminum, Had Antioch in Pisidia (Mommseii, Stas,tsreoht, iii. 113, 
note;, 

* Festus, 348, cp. 345. • PreJler, 1. 414. 

' Q, R. 6$, Piutarcli does not say in what parts of the city the veMclea 
wore forbidden. The fuiisfc existed in his diiy, uud indeed long aftcrwflrds 
(Tertull. IddoUitr. 10), Xt seeina to have beisome a. genu r&\ feast of the wliole 
people. ' Maerob, i. 10, a. 
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arose from the htjbit of iuspot-ting tlio condition of the com- 
etores in mid-winter ^ It is this day that has the note attached 
to it in the Fasti Praenestini, 'Equi et [luuli floribus coronanturj 
quod in eius tu[tela] , . , itaque rex equo fvettus?]/ wliich was 
conimeuted on under Aug. ai. See ako under Aug. 25 
(Opeconsivia) ; Wissowa, s. v. Consua, in Lex, M^tk, ; and de 
FefiiSf vi foil. 



S7I (Amte Cabs, xtv^) Kal. Iam. (Dec. 17). IP. 
SATURNALIA, (maff. amit. quid. eubt. philoc.) 

FERIAE 8ATUENO. (mAFF. AMIT ) 

batubn[o] ad fo[rum]. (amit.) 
fekiae sebvoeum. (silv.) 

This was the original day of the Saturnalia', and, in a strictly 
religious sense, it was the only day. The festival, in the sense 
of a popular holiday, was extended by common usage to as 
much as seven days' : Augustus limited it tc three in respect 
of legal business, and the three were later inerej\sed to five '. 

Probably no Roman festival is so well known to the general 
i-eader as thia, which has loft its traces and found its parallels 
in great numbers of mediaeval and modern customs ", occur- 
ring about tho time of the winter solstice. Unfortunately, 
it ia here once more a matter of diiEculty to determine what 
features in the festival were really of old Latin origin, in spite 
of information as to detail, which is unusually full ; for both 
Satumus himself and his cult came to be very heavily overlaid 
with Greek ideas and practice. 

' See below on SaturnaUa, p. 371. 

* Hncrob, t. to. 2. Maci'. telld us tliat after the change some people in 
error htsld the festival oa the igth, i. e. on the dny which waa novr xit 
K. Ian. 

' Hartmann, Der Ham, Kalender, p. 203 foil., thinlts it was originally one 
of the feriae conceptivnte, liie the Compitalia, Paganalia, &.c,, and only 
faticame fixed {staiivae) when it vras reorgnnized in 317 b, c. But if bo, 
why is it mnrked in tlie ciiUitidnrij in liu'gb letters? And Hiirtmanu 
himself points out (p. 208) that Dec, 17 ia the first duy of CapricorauB, i.e. 
the coldest season, which in the oldest natural reckoning would be likely 
to fix the day (Colum. 11. a. 94). 

' MsnaT. I.e. ; C!ic. Att. 13. ga. * Motnmaeta, C. /. L. i. 337. 

* FruKer, Galcfen. Boiigftf ij. 173 ; Brand, Popului' AnHtnHies, ch. 13 ; Usioner, 
Hdigwnsg^chichdifJif Unlnrsuchuiiyen, I. si^ folU Sec I'ur Ituly, Acadcf»!i,3aii, 
20, 1888. 
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That SntutTiHs was an old agricultural god admits, however, 
of no doubt ; the old form of the word was probaWy SaCturnua, 
which is found on an inscription on an ancient vase ', and this 
leads us to connect him with serere and satio ; and popular tradi- 
tion attributod to him the diseovei-y of agi-ieultural processes^. 
But the Roman of the historical age knew very little about him, 
and cared only for his Graecized festival ; like Faunus, he is 
the object of no votive inscriptions in Kome and its neighbour- 
hood^; and this conclusively proves that he was never what 
may be called popular as a deity. As the first king of Latium 
there were jjlenty of legends about him, or as the first civilizer 
of his people, the representative of a Golden Age*; hut no 
one has as yet thorougljly investigated these", vrith a view to 
diatinguish any Italian precipitate in the mixture of elements 
of which they certainly consist. We are still without the 
invaluable aid of the contributors to Eoscher's Lexicon. 

More promising at first sight ia the tradition which connects 
him in Rome itself with the Capitolino hill. Yarro tells us 
positively that this hill was originally called Mons Saturnius ; 
and that there was once an oppidu^n there called Satumia, of 
which certain vestiges sumved to his own time, including 
a 'fanum Saturni in faucibus,' i.e. apparently the ara Saturni 
of which Dionysiug records that it was at the 'root of tlie hill,' 
by the road leading to the summit", in fact on the same spot 
where stood later the temple of which eight columns are still 
standing. Close to this, it may be noted, was a saeellum of 
Dis Pater ', the Latinized form of Plutus ; in the temple was 
the aerarium of later Rome ', and built into the rock behind, the 
chambers of records (tabularia). But it would be idle to found 
upon these facta or traditions any serious hypothesis as to 
the original nature of the Eoman cult of Saturn ; all attcm^jts 

' D. 1. 1, i. 48. But Frof. Gardnet telia me that the reading Smt. ia 
not certain. 

^ Hucrob. 1. 10- 19 foil. ; i. 7. 34 and 25 ; Marg. p. 11 note 3. The oon- 
junction of Ops witi liim in tliis function is rejected (^rightly, I iliiukj by 
Wissowa, de Fenia, it. But see below oa Opaliu, 

' Jordan's note on Preller, ii. 10. * e.g. Virg. Aen. 8. 331. 

• Sea, however, Schweglor, R. 9. i, aa3 foil. 

' Vftrro, L. L, 5. 4a ; Dion. Hal. i. 34 (cp, 6. i) ; Feat. 332 ; Solinus, 1. 
13; ServiuB, Aen. a. 115 j Middloton, ifome in i^Sj, p. 166. 
' R Potor, s. V. Dis in Les. 1181 ; Macr, i, 11. 48. 

• Lutiati, 3. 153; Middluton, op. dt. 167- 
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must fail in the bewildering fog of ancient fancy and ancient 
learning, Saturn us belongs, like Janus, with whom be was 
cloaely connected in legend \ to an age into whose religious 
ideas we cannot penetratSj and aurvived into Koman worship 
only tlurough Greek resuscitation", and in the feast of the 
Saturnalia. AH we seem to see is that he is somehow con- 
nected with things that are put in the earth ' — seed, treasure, 
perhaps stores of produce ; to which may just be added that 
the one spot in Kome at all times associated with him is close 
to the market, and that market-days (nundinae) were said to be 
saci-ed to him *. The temple of Janus is also close by, and it is 
not impossihle that both these ancient goda had some closer 
relation to the Forum and the business done there than we can 
at present understand with our limited knowledge. Keither 
of them, it may be noted, had a flamen attached to his cult ; 
from which we may infer that they did not descend from the 
primitive household or the earliest form of community, but 
rather represented some place or process common to several 
communities, such as a forum and the business transacted 
there ^ It is pi-eeiaely such gods who figure in tradition as 
kings, not of a single city, but of Latium. 

But to turn to the festival ; if the god was obscure and 
uninteresting, this was not the case with his feast. It seems 
steadily to have gained in popularity down to the time of the 
empire, and still maintained it when Macrobiua wrote the 
dialogue supposed to have taken place on the three days of the 
Saturnalia, and called by that name. Seneca tells us that in 
his day all Rome seemed to go mad on this holiday ^ Probably 
its vogue was largely due merely to the accident of fashion, 

1 Preller, ii. 13 ; i. iBa, 

* The tejnple was traditionally dated b. c. ^g^ (Livy, a, ai) ; cp. Auat, 
tf* Aedibus sacria, p. 4 ! so too thu fGstival, though "both had an older 
origin ( Amlirosch. Sivd. 149). The latter was reorganized in Greek faahion 
in obedience to a Sibylline orncle in b. o. 917 (Llvy, ^a. i). 

" Flat. Q. E. 34 notes the cult of euch gods when all fruits have been 
gathered, 

' Maor, I. 8. 3 and r. 16. 30 (fllao, but probably in error, otttibuted to 
Jupiter), Flut, Q, R. 4a, and Faplic. ja, states it dlstiactly ; but there ia 
no indication of tho source from whicli he drew. 

' Cp. the legendary oonnexion at both with ship-buildiBg atid the 
coining of money 1 though it is of course possible that this was simply 
suggested by tho Janus-liend and the ship of enrly Boman coins. 

' Seneca^ £}). 18. I. Martial la full of Sal urn alian allusti una; eg. 12,6a, 
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pai'tly perhaps to misty ideas about the Golden Age and the 
reign of Saturn ' ; but it seems to be almost a general human 
instinct to rest and enjoy oneself about the time of the winter 
solstice, and to show one's good-will towards all one's neigh- 
bours^. In Latium, as elsewhere, this was the time when the 
autumn sowing had come to an end, and when all farm-labonrera 
could enjoy a rest\ Macrobius alludes also to the completion 
of all in-gathering by this date ; ' Itaquo omni iam fetu agroniiu 
coaeto ah hominibus ho3 deos (Saturnua and Ops) eoli quasi 
vitae cultioris auctoies'.' The close concurrence of Consualia, 
Opalia, and Saturnalia at this time aeems to ahow that some 
final inspection of the harvest work of the autumn may in reality 
have been coincident with, or have immediately preceded, the 
rejoicings of the winter solstice. 

There are several well-attested features of the Saturnalia as 
it was in hiatorieal times ", On Deo, i ^ there was a public 
sacrifice at the temple (fonnerly the ara) of Saturn by the 
Forum ', followed by a public feast, in breaking up fiom which 
the feastors shouted 'lo Saturnalia''', During the sacrifice 
Senators and Equites wore the toga, but laid it aside for the 
oonvivium, which reminds us of the ritual of the Ftatrea Arvaleg, 
except that the toga was iu the latter case the praetexta'. These 
proceedings of the first and original day of the festival might 
seem pretty clearly to descend from the religion of the farm, 
yet the convivium Is said by Livy to have been introduced as 
late as 2 1 7 b. c. '. 
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' Popularized, of course, by the poets : Virg; &eors. ii, 538 ; TibnH, i, 3. 

35. &c- 

" Was this ono of tJie reaaona wliy Cbriatmas was fixed at tho winter 
aolatij^? Cp, Jolin Chryaoatom, torn. iii. 4970: quoted bj Usoner, 
op. cit. p. 317. 

' VaiTo, H, E. I, 35. 9 ' Dura in xv diebua ajnte et post brutnam ut 
pleraque ne faciaa.' Columella, a. 9. a, seems to follow Varro. Vlrg. 
Oeorg. i. sri es-tends the time 'uaq^ue sub extremum lirumao mtractabilia 
jmbrem' (cp. Serv. ad locX 

* Sat. i, 10. tg flnd as, and Dion. Hal. 3. ga ; Pint, Q. E. 34. 

° S«e Mait;[uai'dt'3 excellent; summary in Slaatsverimttung, iii, 357, and 
Preller, ii. 15 foil. 

° Dion. Hal. 6. t. Pasti Amit. Dou, 17, We do not knowwho was tlie 
sacrifioing prieat ; perhnps the Bex. Saororum, or ai mngistmtu. 

' Mftcrob. 1. 10. 18, 

° Martial, 14. i ; at leaat thia seems to be tho itiferenco frum 'Syntboal- 
b«9 dura gnwiflt eques dominuaque ^nator,' Cp. 6, 34. 

* Livy, as. 1. 19 ' lectibterniuui impenxtum et cttnvivium publicum.' 
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On the 18th and 19th, which were general holidays, the day 
began with an early bath ' ; then fallowed the family sacrifice 
of a sucking pig, to which Horace alludes in familiar lines: 

Cni9 geniura mero 
Ciirabis et porco bimena^ri 
Cum famulis openun aolutia'. 

Then came calls on fvienda, congratulations, games, and the 
presentation of gilts '. All manner of preseiits were made, as 
they are still at Christmas : among them the wax candles (ccra) 
deaerva notice, as they are thought to have som.e reference, like 
the yule log, to the retnining power of the ann's light after the 
solstice. They descended from the Saturnalia into the Chi'isfc- 
mas ritual of the Latin Church '. The sigillaria, or little paste 
or earthenware imagea which were sold all over Eome in the 
days before the festival ", and used as presents, also survived 
into ChristJan times ; thus, in the ancient Eomiah Calendar, 
we find that all kinds of little images were oil sale at the con- 
fectionersi' shops, and even in England the bakera made little 
Images of paste at this season ". What was the original mean- 
ing of the custom we do not know ; but it reminds us of the 
oscilla of the Latin festival and the Compitalia ^, 

But the best known feature of the Saturnalia is the part 
playod in it by the slaves, who, as we all know, were waited on 
by their mastei's, and treated as being in a position of entire 
equality. The earliest reference to this is in a fragment of 
AcciuB, quoted by Macrobius ^ : 

lamqtie diem ctjlobraut, per agros urbeaque fere ornnea 
ExeroBnt epulaa laeti, famiiloaquo procuranb 
Quisque suoa: nostiique itidem, et iiioa traditus iJlmc 
Jste, ut cum dominis Janmli epulentur ibidem. 

But even this custom, as Marquardt points out, may not have 
been of genuine Latin origin : ' Though the Eomans looked 

*■ Tertull, Jip^. 4a. 

' Odes, 3. 17. Cp. MErtial, 14. 70. The pig-offering indicates an earth- 
deity : Henzen, Acta Fratr. Am. p. aa ; Marq. 173. 

^ Martial, bk, 14, Li the locaa classing far all thia. 

• Brand, Pop- Ant 1B3, , 

' Macr. i. 10. a^ ; ii. 49. In the latter passutgo lie sayn 'quae homines ' 
ptvj an atque suie piaculum pro Ditij Suturiio facerent.' 

° Brand, 180. 

' Marq, 153, and the paasagea there quoted. 

' Sai. I. 7. 37. Fur later cvlilcnce) a&a Marq, 5S8. 
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on it as a reminiscence of the Golden Age when all men were 
equal, it may have begun with the Icctisteniium of 2iy b. c, 
for such entertainments were a characteristic of lectistornia.' 
When we turn, however, to the same author's account ' of the 
Greek forms of religion introduced through the Sihylliue oracles, 
of which the lectistornium was one, we do not find shtves 
includ&d in the ritual of any of them. Thei*e was no general 
exclusion of outsiders or women, but nothing is said of slaves. 
And on the whole we may still perhaps consider the other 
explanation possible, that the slaves here represent the faini- 
servants of olden time, whatever social position they may have 
held, who at the end of their year's work were allowed to ijnjoy 
themselves 'oxaotiuato onuiiatii iure.' 



XIV (Ahte Ca£s, xii) Kal. Dec. {Dec. 19). IP. 

OPAL[IA]. (MAi'F. AMIT.) 

FEUIAE OPI : DPI AD FOETJM, (AMIT.) 

For Ops see on Aug, 25, when the sacrifice was in the Eegia, 
the significance of which I endeavoured to explain. Here it is 
'ad forum,' wliich has lately aroused a little unfruitful dispute 
Is the temple of Saturn meant, which was also described as 
'adfoi-um' in the same calendar? This is still the view of 
Mommsen ^, who seems to hold the old opinion that thpre was 
a sacellum Opis attached to the aedes Satmiii, or that this aedes 
was dedicated to both deities \ H. Jordan made up his mind 
that ' ad forum ' meant the Eegia * ; but this is not suppoi-ted by 
any similar entiy in the Fasti. Aust and Wissowa believe that 
Opa had a separate temple 'ad forum,' of which all traces are 
lost, as has happened with many othere " ; and the latter, as 
we have already seen, disbelieves in any cormexion between 
Saturnus and Ops, attributing it entirely to Greek influence. 

However this may be, the one interesting fact about the 



' p, 50, and note 13. " C. I. L. i^. 337, 

' 0. Gilbert (i. 247 note) holds this latter view. 

' Ephem, Epigr, i. 37. Wissowa (ds Feriis, v) points out that all nucli 
entiie*, in whiclt tiie god's niijuo in the dative ia followed by the place of 
sacrifice, apply to uouaocrated temples only— uud the Rugiii was not vne. 

° Auat, de Aedibus sacris FoiiuU JTomani, p, 40, Wissowa, 1, v., who should 
not, I think, write of an aedes in/oro. 
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templo— or "ivliatever it was — is that it was ' ad fomm.' The 
conjunction of Saturaus and Ops at this place and time must 
surely indicate some connexion of function between the two. 
But what it was is not discoverable ; under Saturnalia I have 
merely suggested the direction in which we may look for it. 



xn (Ante Caes. x). Kal. Ian. (Dec, 21). N*. 

DIVA[LIAl. (maff. pbaer.) 

Praen. adds a terribly mutilated note, which Mommsen tht 
fills up from sti-ay hints in Varro, Pliny (following Verrius), and 
Macrobius' : 

FEElAli D1Va[e AFGEHONAE, QUAE AB AHGISAE MOKBo] APPELL- 

[attjb, quod ee«£i>ia EIU9 quoneak] pbae[cepit. BTATUE- 

fiUKT EAM ORE OBLIGATo] IN Ab[a VOLUPIAE, UT QUI No]sSET 
n[oMEn] OCCUl[tUM URBie, TACERET. SlUNT TAMEK, [gtrl FIEKI 
ID BACHUJM AIUKT OB AK[KrM NOVt™ ; MAlflJFESTCil ESSE 
[eKIM PEIMCIPIuJm [a]nNI NOTl'lj, 

The date given by Pliny and Macrobiua proves that Angerona 
was the deity of the Divalia ; but the etymology of the latter is 
useless, and the statement of Pliny as to the btatue with the 
mouth gagged and sealed fails to give us any clue to the nature 
or function of the goddess". Angerona is, in fact, the North 
Pole of our exploration : no one has ever reached her, and 
probably no one ever will, The mention of Yolupia by Macro- 
bius gives no help ; she is only elsewhere mentioned as one 
of the numina of the Indigitaraenta by Augustine ^ The only 
possible clue is that of which Moimusen has taken advantage in 
the veiy clever completion of Verrius' last words, viz. the fact 
that this day (zist) is the centre one of the winter solstice. 

' Varro, X. L. 6, 33 ' Angeronalia ab Angeronn, cui Baci-ificium fit in 
curia Acculeiu. et, cuius foiiae puWicae is dies.' Pliny, 2f. II. 3. 5. 6g 
' Notnen alterum dicsre [nisij Jircanis cucrimonfarviin nefas Jmbetur ; . , . 
non nlioniira videtur hoc loco exemplum religionia satiqune ob hoc 
maxlme sibutium Institut'ae ; namque diva Angeruaa, cuI bacrificatur 
H. d. xii Kal. Inn., ore obltgnto absigtiatoqti« simulacrum hab^L' !Ma«r. 
&at. i, 10 ' xii (ICal. lau.) fei'iae sunt divae Angergnjae, cui pontiiicea in 
Eiicoll« Voliipine Bacrutu fiiuiuut ; quam Verrius Flaccus Angeroniara dici 
ait, quod aagores ac sijllicitudinee animoruia propitiate dcpelliit.' 

' See Wissowd, S.V. Angerona, ii^x. 350, 

= Civ. Dei, 4. 8, 
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H« here even allows himself an etymology, and derives Angero- 
nalia * ab angereodo, id est dno tov dvaipfpffrBtit rtW ^Aiw' ; quoting 
Plutarch {th /fide, ch. 52) for similar Egj'^ptian. ideas of the 
suns birth at this time. Though the etymology may be doubt- 
ful, the inference from the date of the festival is certuinly 
acceptable, in the absence of anything more definite : and the 
' Praenfestine fragments ' clearly suggest the word 'annus.' 



X (Ante Caes, vin) Kal. Iak. (Dec, 23). IP. 

LAR[ENTALrA]. (maff. psaen.) 

Here again Praen. has a valuable note, which, in this case, is 
fairly well preserved ; fehiae iovt. accae laeemtiae. 

. . . HANC AUI REMI ET EOm[uLI HUTBICEM ALll] UEBETBI- 
CEM, HEHCTJLIS SCOETUM [eUISSE DIC]uHT : rABEHTAKI EI 
njBLICE, qUOD p[0PULUJa] k'oMANUmJ He[rEDEM FECEJBIT 
MAGNAE FECUNIAB, (jUAJU ACCEFE[baT TESTAUeJnTO TABUTILI 
AHATOKIS BUI ', 

Ah r^ards the feriae lovi we are utterly in the dark. 
Macrobiu3 explains it thus : ' lovique feriae consecratae, quod 
aestimavernnt autiqui animas a love daii et rursus post mortem 
eidem reddi,' which is obviously a late invention. I can see 
no possible connexion of Jupiter with the Larentaliai and believe 
the conjunction to be accidental. 

Momnisen, writes: *De origine Larentalium ipsiusqne Laren- 
tiuae indole ac natura param constat.' He himself has investi- 
gated the myth of Acca Lai'eutia in a memorable essay ^, and 
we may take his opinion on the Larentalia as at present con- 
clusive. It is to be noted, however, tliat the view he formerly 
held as to the impossibility of connecting Lurentia and Lilres ' 
is not re-asserted in the new edition of the Corptts (vol, i) ; the 
eonnesion, he saya, may be right, but does not help us to 
explain the 'feriae lovi' or the parentatio (performance of 
funeral rites) at the grave of Larentina (or Larentia). 

This pai'entatio seems to me the one thing known to us about 

' Mftcrub. Sat, i. 10. ii: ; Fost. 119; and Lact. Inst, i, aa, 4 mention the 
lidroiitalia. 
" MOm. FanchungeK, vol. ii. p. 1 foil. See also Ktiaolicir, s.v. in Lex. 5. 
' Cp. Ovid, Fasii, 3. 55, 
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the Larentalia which oan possibly aid U3. We are told by Varro 
that it took place in the Velabrum, ' qua in Novam viam exitur, 
ut aiunt quidam, ad sepulerutn Aceae '.' The Flainen Quiri- 
nalis took part in it, and the Pontifices *, Now the Parentalia 
took place in Februaiy. Is it possible that thia is a suiTival 
from a time when it was in December — a survival, because it 
was at the tomb of a semi-deity, and was a public function ^ ? 
It is very curious that we have a record of a private parentatio 
wilfully transferred from February to December, and probably 
to this day, Cicero, in a mutilated passage from which Plutarch 
has apparently drawn one of his ' Roman Questions,' seems to 
have stated that Dec. Brutus (consul 138 b.c) used to do his 
parentatio in December *. Whether Cicero was here alluding to 
the Lai-entalia we do not know ; but Plutarch notes the fact of 
the pai'entatio of Larentia in December, and is led thereby to 
write the quaestio next in order on the story of Larentia ", Was 
the learned Brutus simply a pedant, changing his parentatio to 
a date which he believed to be the real original one, or had he 
some special reason for connecting his family with December 
and Larentia ? 

However we may answer this question, there is, perhaps, 
a bare possibility that the Larentalia was originally a feast of 
the dead of the old Homo on the Palatine, pi-eserved in the 
calendar of the completed city only through the reputed sur- 
vival of the tomb of Larentia in the Velabrum at the foot 
of the rock. 



'■ L. L. 6. a^, Thfe passage is in part hopelessly corrupt. 

' GeUius, N. A. J, T, for the FI amen Quir. cf, Gilburt, i, 88. Cic. 
ad Brut. I. 15. 8. Varro, J.c says Vaguely ' SBcei-dotes aostfi.' PU 
Romului, 4, gives & rov 'Aptos ifftuf, wrongly. 

* * Saeerdotes noatri publics pHrentant ' i Varro, I.e.). 

* Cic. de Legibus, a. ai. 5i(. ; Plut. (J. R. 34. 

° PJutarch ia often led on in this work from one question to anotlier 
something he Ends in the book he is ccinsulting for the first. 
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The period of winter leiaiire wliich began for the agriculturist 
in December continued into Januai-y. From the solstio© to 
Favonius (i.e. Feb. 7) is Vari-o's eighth and last division of the 
agricultural year, in which there is no hard work to be done 
out of doors [li. 2i. i. 36 : cf. Yirg. Georg. i. 312 ; Colum. xL 2). 
So too the rustic calendars; 'palus aquitur, salix harundo 
eaedetur,' Columella tells us, however, that if the weather be 
favourable, it may be possible from the Idea of January ' aus- 
picari culturarum officia.' We have seen that in December tliis 
easy time was occupied with a series of religious rites of such 
extreme antiquity that their meaning was almost entirely lost 
for the Koman of later ages. After the solstice this series 
cannot be said to continue : the calendars have only three 
festivals in January marked with large lettera, the Agonia on 
the 9th, and the two Carmentalia on the nth and 15th. On 
the other hand, there were two feriae concepiivae in this month 
which do not appear in tha calendfira ; the Compitalia (which 
might, however, fall before the beginning of the month), and 
the Paganalia towards the end of it. Both these were originally 
festive meetings in which rural folk took part together, and seem 
to indicate that agi'icultural labours had not yet really begun. 



Kal. Iah. (Jan. i). F. 

[aESCu]lAPIO, VEDIOVI in IMSULA. (PEAEN.) 

This temple of Vediovis was vowed by the praetor L. Furius 
Purpureo in 200 n. o-, and dedicated six years later '. For thifl 

' Livy, 31. 91 ; 34. S3. Tho MSS hare • deo Ioti ' in the former pnamge, 
and 'lovis' in the secoiid ; but tt ia almost certain that Vediovis is the 
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obscure deity see on May 2 1. The connexion between him and 
Aesculapius (if there were any) is unexplained. The latter was 
a much older inhabitant of tbo Tiber island (291 B.C.), and 
became in time the special deity of that spot ', which is called 
by Dionya. {^, 13) rijuos tiifityiffris 'AtrKXTprioi if pa. Is it possible 
that an identification of Vediovis with Apollo *^ho often a god of 
pestilence — brought the former to the island seat of the healing 
deity ? Tho connexion between Apollo and Aesculapius is well 
known. 

Another invasion of the island took place almost at the same 
time. In 194 E, c. a temple of Faunas was dedicated tliere 
whicl> had been vowed two yeara earlior ^ ; and it may be 
worth noting that Faiinug also had power to avert pestilence 
and unfruitfulnesa, as ia seen in the story of Kuma and the 
Fannus-oraele. {Ovid, Fasti, 4, 641 foil.) 

On Jan. i, under the later Kcpublic, i. e, after the year 
153 B. c, in and after which the consula began their year of 
office on this day, it was tho custom to give Now Year presents 
by way of good omen, called strenas * ; a word which survives 
in the French itrcnnes. It is likely enough that the custom 
was much older than 153 b. c. : the word was said to be 
derived from a Sabine goddess Strenia^ whose sacellum at the 
Ijead of the Via Sacra is mentioned by Varro {L. L. v. 47 '% 
and from whose grova certain sacred twigs were carried to the 
arx (in procession along the Sacred Way?) at the beginning of 
each year'. But we are not told whether this latter rite always 
took place on Jan. i, or was transferred to that day from some 
other in 153 b.c. 



deity referred to. See MommBon in C. I. L, i', 305 for the confusion in 
these paaaagBH, and in Jjbff, 33. 41. (Cp. Ovid, Faftti^ u agt-S.) 

' Livy, Epii. II, oad 10. 47 ; Preller, ii. 341 ; Plut. Q. R. 94 J Jordan, 
in Comm. in hon. Jfomms. p. 349 foil. 

* See under Mny ar, Deecke, Falisker, 96. 

* Livy, 33. 42, 34. 53 ; Jordan, 1. c. 

* Tlieso iind their Inter history are the eubjoct of a most cshnuBtivo 
treatiM liy Martin Lipeniiis, in Qraeviua' TfiesaufUs, vol. xiij p. 405. Seo 
alsQ Marq. PHvaUeben, i", 245. For the s^ntiraent implied in the strenat 
see Ovid, fush", i. 71 foil, and 175. 

=■ Cp. Ftsfc. ago. 

' Symmachtis, ep, to. 35 'Ab eiortu paene urbis Martiao atrenarura 
usus adolerit. auttarltal'e Tatii regis, qui verbenas felicis arburia 01 luco 
Slri^uuae auai novi auspices primus accepit.' 
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m Foif. Iaw.~Non. Ian. (Jas. 3-5). C. 

LUDI 

LUDI COMPITALE9 
5 LUDI f (COKITALIS, MS.) 



3 lUDI 1 

4 LUDI > (PHILOC.) 



} (SILV.) 
9 I 



The Compitalia were not feriae stativae until late in the 
Empire, and then perhaps only so by tradition '. They took 
place at some date between the Saturnalia (Dec. 17) and Jan. 5i 
and we may infer from Philocalns and Silviiia as quoted above 
that tlie tendency Wft.9 to put them late in that period. Not 
being a great state-festival, they could be put between Kalends 
and Nones. 

The original meaning of compitum is explained by the 
Scholiast on Persius, 4. 28^ 'Compita sunt loca in qiiadriviis, 
quasi tun-eg, ubi sacriflcia, finita agiicultura, rustici eelebra- 
bant. . . . Compita sunt non solum in urbe loca, scd etiara 
viae publicae ac divei-ticulae aliquorum. confinium, ubi aedieulae 
consecrantur patentes. In his fracta iuga ab agricolis ponuntur, 
velut emeriti et elaborati opens indicium •\' From this we 
gather that where country cross-roads met, or where in the 
parcelling out of agricultural allotments one aemita crossed 
another*, some kind of altar was erected and the spot held 
sacred. This, is quite in keeping with the usage of other 
peoples : the ' holiness ' of cross-roads is a well-known fact in 
folk-lore*. It may be doubted, however, whether the Scholiast 
13 right in his explanation of the ' fracta iuga,' which may rather 
have been used as a spell of some kind, than as ' emeriti opens 
indicium.' Thus Ci-ooke " mentions an Indian practice of fixing 

' Vftrro, L. L. 6. 35 'quotDnnis ia diaa condpitnr' (for the righfi reading 
of tlie rest of the passage see MommsMi, C. L L. 303% Macrobius (t, 16. 
6) reckons them as coaoL'ptivao, in the fourth century ; Fhiloi*. and SHv. 
may bo representing 8 ira^iititinal date for a foast which was i\trs cmictptimii. 
So nioinms. Cp. GeU. 10.24. 3, where the formula for fixing the date is 
given ; and CJo. in PCs. 4. 8. It was th« praetor (urbiinus ?) who in this 
cose made thA announcement, 

* Cp. Philargyrius, Georg, a. 3S9 '[compita] ubi pagan! agreatea bucoina 
convocAti fiolont certa inire consilla ' ; no doubt discussion aljout agricul- 
tural matters. 

* Cp. Ovid, Fastlj 1. 665, of the Paganalla : ' Kusticus emeritiim palo 
suspeodat aratrum.' (Cp. Tibull. it. i, 5.) Such features woro pcrhapn 
common to all theso rustic winter rejoicings. 

* Grom, Vet, 30a. ao foil, 

* For Greece aee Fariiell, Cults, u, 561 and 598. 

* FoUclwe in No/rihern Indfa, i. tj. 
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up a harrow peqjendicularly where four roads met, apparently 
with the object of appeasing the rain-god. 

In the city of Rome the compUa were the meeting-placca of 
tki (streeta with houses), irhere saeella were erected U the 
Lai'ea compitales' — two in each ease. For the inhabitants 
of the TJci which thus crossed each other, the conipitum "Vras 
the religious centre ; and thus arose a quasi-religious organiza- 
tion, which, as including the lowest of the population and even 
slaves', became of much importance in the revolutionary period 
in connexion with the machinery of electioneering. The 
* collegia eompitalicia ' wore abolished by the Senate in b. c. 64, 
and reconstituted in b. c. 58 by a bill of Clodiua de coEcgiis. 
Caesar again prohibited them, and the ludi compitalicu with 
them ; but the latter were once more revived by Augustus and 
made part of his general reorganization of the city and its 
worship". 

The Compitalia, which the Romans ascribed to Serviua 
TuUius or Tarquinius Superbua', wag probably first organized 
as part of the religious system of the united city in the Etruscan 
period, though it doubtless had its origin in the rustic ideas 
and practice of which wo get a gUm^Jse in the passage quoted 
from the Scholiast on Persius, Two features of it seem to fit 
in conveniently with this conjecture: (i) that already mentioned, 
that even the slaves had a part in it, as well as the pleba ; 
(2) the fact that the maffistfi vkorum, who were responsible for 
the festival, wore the toga praetexta on the day of its celebra- 
tion* — which looks like a Tarquinian innovation in an anti- 
aristocratic sense. 

V Id. Ian. (Jam. 9). K"? 

AGON, (maff, praen.) A mutilated note in Pi-aen. gives 
the word Agonium, 

It may be doubted whether the Eoman scholars themselves 

' Marq, 203 ; Dion. Ila!. 4. 14 j Ovid, Fas(i, a, 615 nnd 5. 140. Wissowa 
{Wytfi. LsT, 3, V, Lisii-ea, p. 1874.') would limib tliem in origin to the pagi out- 
side the sept em montes, as the latter liad their own sacra. 

' Dion. Hal. 4. 14 w tvIs l\tv6{pous dAXa. 70119 BoiiAouf fTufe (i.e. SerT. 
Tttll.) irapfTvai re Hal (fvVifpavp'/fTv, ct;4 *f)£(lpio'/ifi'ifS toti ^jtoiOi rijf TviV Stpa~ 
Tiivraiv hitijpfiiai (JC'ie. pro Sesiio, 15, 34). 

' Mai q. 20| ; Hu!jlifortti, Latin Risitorical 7ns(T(p(i(HM, p. 59 foil. 

' Pliny, N. f!, 36. ao4 ; Macrob. i. 7. 34 ; Dion. I.e. 

• Asconins, p. 6, K., Sclu Livy, 34. ■}, s. 
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knew for certain what was meant by AOok, and whether the 
explanationg they give are anything better than guesses bas^d 
on analogy '. Ovid calls the day ' dies agonalis ' ; 

lAtiua Agoiia.Ii luce piiUldtlB arit (Fasti, I. 318). 
Nomon agonalein credit habore diem (Ibid, i. 334). 

and gives a mimber of amusing derivations \vbi«h prove his 
entire ignorance. Festtia^ gives Agonium as the name of the day 
(which agrees with Verrlus in Fast. PrawAn.), and saya that 
ugonm was an old word for hostia, Varro calk the day 
'agonalis'^ ; Ovid in another place Agonalia*. A god Agonius 
mentioned by St, Augustine" is probably only an invention 
of the pontificea. The fact is that the Romans knew neither 
what the real form of the word was, nor what it meant. The 
attempt to explain it by the apparitor's word at a sacrifice, 
agone ? {shall I slay ?) is still approved by some, but ia quite 
uncertain °. 

The original meaning of thewoi-d, if it ever were in common 
use, must have vanished long before Latin was a written 
language. The only traces of it, besides its appearance in the 
calendars, ai-e in the traditional name for the Quirinal hill, 
CoUis Agonijg, in its gate, * porta agonensis,' and its college of 
Salii agonenses ''. It would soem thus to have had aome special 
connexion with the Colline city. 

The same word appears in the calendars for three other days, 
March 17 (Liberalia), May ai (Agon, Vediovi), Dec. 11 (Septi- 
montium) ; but it is impossible to make out any connexion 
between these and Jan. 9. Nor can we be sm'e that the 
sacrifice (if such it was), indicated by Agon, had any relation 
to the other ceremonies of the days thus marked ^ On Jan. g 

' SoWissowa, ds Fei-iis, xii note. Cp. his article 'Agonium' ia tlie new 
editJDu of Pauly's Seal-Enq/cl 

* p. 10. Op. Ovid, FasN, i. 331 'Ft pecua antiqims dicebat agonia Bormo,' 

' Houses the plural: 'Agonales (dioa) p*r quos rex in regia arieUlU 
unmolat' (i. i. 6. la). But only Jan. 9 scoma to be alluded to. 

' Fasti, I. 325: cf. Macrob. i. i6. 5. 

" Citi.Iki,^.. II. 16, Anibrosch (Shidien, 149) thinhs it possible that Agoniua 
may have bcdu a god of the Colline city. 

" BiichelBr, Umirica, p, 30, B. apparently Bees in the Umbrian 'sakreu 
perakneu' an oquivalent to 'hwitiag agonalea.' The Iguviaii ritunl is 
certainly the most likely document to be useful ; it at least allows how 
largo waa the storo of sacrifidnl vocabulary. 

' Fost. p, ro. For the Salii, Varro, L. Z-. 6. 14. 

' Wi&sowa, di Fmis, xii. 
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Ovid does indeed say that Janus wa3 'agonal! luce piandua/and 
on May 2 1 the Faati Venusini add a note ' Vediovi ' to the letters 
AGON ; but tliere is no distinct proof that the agonium was 
a sacrifice to Janus or to Vediovis. We are utterly in the 
dark '. 

On this day the Bex saerorum oifered a ram (to Janus?) 
in the Eogia. Ovid says' that though the meaning of Agon 
ia doubtful, 

ita rox placare sacroram 
IfuBimii Ian J glome coniuge debet ovia. 

It is provokingly uncertain v^lietlier this ram was actually 
sacrificed to Janus : Varro does not say so, and Ovid only 
implies it*. But we may perhaps assume it on the ground that 
ones at least in the ritual of the Fiatres Arvalea * the ram is 
mentioned as Janus' victim. 

If this be so, we are carried back by this sacrifice to the very 
beginning of Rome, and get a useful clue to the nature of the 
god Janus. The Kex sacrorum was the special representative in 
later times of the king ; the king, living in the Ke^a, vras the 
equivalent in the State of the head of the household. The two 
most important and sacred parts of the house are the door 
(ianua, ianus), and the hearth (vesta) ', and the numina inhabitr 
ing and guarding these are Janus and Vesta, who, as is well 
known, were respectively the first and the last deities to be 
invoked at all times in Koman religious custom. The whole 
houae certainly had a religious importance, like everj'thing else 
in intimate relation to man; and Macrobjug is not romancing 
when ho says (quoting mpthid) ' Eognante lano omnium domos 



' WhenVan'o writes (L. L. 6, ra) that the dies agonnles are those in which 
the Rex sacrorum Eacrlllcev a ram in the Kcigia, he may be including all the 
four daya, and not only Jaa. g. I think this ia Ukely ; but we only know 
it of Jan. 9. 

' Fasti, L 333. Varro L. L. 6. ta ' Agomdes (dieg) per q«09 rex in legift 
arittciii immoLit,' 

' Cp. lines 318 and 333. 

* Henzen, 144. An ' agna' ia the only other animal sacrifice W© know 
of to Jajius (,Easc}ier, in Les:, 4a), 

" BoBcher, in Lkt. s. t. lanus, ag foil. (op. for mutii intereating kindred 
matter, Do-Mfirohi, It dirto privaSo^ p. 20 foil,). Enscher's fltteitipt to find 
an analogy between the Fuium and the house is interesting, but unluckily 
thepoaitiona 'adForum' of the'Innua gominus' and the 'aadea Vostae' do 
not exactly answer to thofie of th« door and hearth of a Roman house. 
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religione et aanctitate fuisae munitas *^.' But the door and the 
heai'th were of special importance, as the folk-lore of every 
people fully attests ; and it is Iiardly possible to fivoid the con- 
clusion that we must look for the origin of Janua in the ideas 
connected witli the houae-door, just aa we have always found 
Vesta in the tue on the hearth. Whatever be the true ety- 
mology of if anus, and however wild the interpretations of his 
nature and cult both in ancient and modern tinie,^ we shall 
always have fiiio gronnd to stand on if we view him in relation 
to the primitive worship of the house". There is hardly an 
attribute or a cult-titlo of Janus that cannot be deduced with 
reason from this root-idea 

The old Koman scholars, who knew as little about Janus ag 
we do, started several explanations of a fiosmical kuid, wliioh 
must have been quite stiango to the average Roman worshipper. 
He was a sun-god ^ and his name is the masculine form of 
Diana (= moon) ; ho was the nmndiis, i, e, the heaven, or the 
atmosphere'. Those were, of coui-se, mere guesses chai-acter- 
istic of a pedantic age which knew nothing of the old Bomnn 
religious mind. If Janus ever had been a nature-deity, his 
attributes as such were completely worn away in historical 
tiraesj or had lost their essential character in tho process of 
constant application to practical matters by a prosaic people. 
How far the Eoman of the Augustan age undei-stood his great 
dfMrum rfcMS may be gathered from Ovid's treatment of the 
subject, itself no doubt a pooticiil version of the learned specu- 
lation of Varro and others. The poet ' interviews ' the deity 
with the object of finding out the lost and hidden meanijig of 
his most obvious peculiarities, and the old god condescends to 
answer with a promptness and good t-emper that would do 
credit to the victims of the modern journalist. The curious 
thing is that the real origin, humble, simple, and truly Latin, 

' Sat, i. g, 2 ; Procnpius, B. G. 1. 05, who aoys t>iat ' JanaB belonged to 
the gnds whom the Bomans in tlieiv tongue culled Pcnaten,' eeemg to Im 
aliiidisig to tho sain© connexion c-f this god nnd the h«)]ise. 

' Wo owo thia explanation of Jitnus ehiefly to Koschor'a article, and 
BoSeher himself owed it to the fact that hia stmiy of Janus for the article 
was a second sind not a first attempt. In Jiertms der Tt'mdjoW (Leipzig, 
1873) he hud arrived at a vei-y differt^nt nnd a far 1<?89 rational uonclusion. 
The influcncio of Maiinhnrdt and thefulk-loriats setliim on the right tniet. 

^ Nigidiiia Fi^lus in M^crub. i, 9. 8, 

* See Roschor, Lex. 4^^, 
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escaped the observation both of the intemewer and the 
d&ity. 

Before I state more definitely the grounds on which this 
simple explanation of Janus is based, it will be as woll to deal 
shortly with the more ambitious ones. 

1. The theory that Janus was a 3un-god has the support of 
Roman antiquarians ', and was probably suggested by them to 
the moderns, Kigidiua Figulus, the Pythagorean mystic, seems 
to have been the first to broach the idea : we have no evidence 
that Varro gave his sanction to it It was Nigidius who first 
suggested the idea of the relation of Janus to Diana (Dianus, 
Diana = Janus, Jana), which found much favour with Preller 
and Schwegler '^ at a time when neither comparative philology 
nor comparative mythology were as woll understood as now. 
But the common argument, both in ancient and modern times, 
has been that which Macrobius quotes from certain speculators 
whom he does not name : ' lanum quidani solem demonstrari 
volunt, et ideo geminum quasi utriusqu© lanuae eoole^tis poten- 
tern, qui eioriens aperiat diem, occidena claudat,' &c. It is 
obvioua that thia is pure speculation by a Eoman of the cosmo- 
politan ^e : it is an attempt to explain the Janus gominus as 
the representation of one of the great forces of nature. But it 
has notliing to do with the ideas of the early Italian farmer. 

2. The theory that Janus was a god of the ' vault of heaven ' 
was also started by the ancients, as may be seen from the 
chapter of Macrobius quoted above. Eecently it has been 
adopted by Professor Deecke in his Etruscan researches \ He 
seema to hold that Janus in Etriiria, as a god of the arch of 



' Maorob, i. 9, 9 ; Lydus, de Meiisihus, 4. 6 (wlio quotea Lutatiua). 

' Scliwegler, E. G. i. ai8 Ml.; Preller, i. 168 foil. TJie etymology ia 
weak. ; the god and goddess have nothing Common in cult or mjtli ; it is 
not certain that Diana waa originnlly the moon ; and the great Italian 
dtiiti03 are not couplfd togeiiier in thia way, 

» ii, las foil. Cf. MuUer'i Elrusker {bA. Deecke), ii. 58 foil, Miiller, with 
his usual good eeiiiie, concluded from the evidonco that the Latia Janus 
waa a god of gates ; but he thought that at) Ebrtucan deity of the T^iult or 
archof heaven had been amalgamated with him. T!i>3 ia not impoaaible, if 
there was rsallyjsuch an Etruscan god; and Dcccke finds him in Ani, 
who in Etruscnn theology seems to have lind his seat in the northern part 
of the heaven (Mart, Capclh i, 45) whero Junus woa also represented in tht> 
templum of Piacon?j» {Lex, a. v. Janua, p. a8). But this must remain 
a douhtful point, even though Lydus (4. a) tells us tliat Varro said tliat 

igod wapi SovaKoit wpav&v \iyta$<u^ 
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heaven, was ropreyented on arches and gates in that country, 
and came to Rome when the Romans learnt the secret of the 
arch from the Etruscans. That the Romans were tlie pupils of 
the Etmscaus in this particular seems to be true ; but if Janus 
only came to Eomo with the arch (Deeeke says in Numa's time) 
it ia hard to see how he could have so quickly gained bis pecu- 
liar place in Roman worship and legend. I cannot think that 
Deeeke has here improved on the conclusions of his predecessor. 

Speculations about Janus as a heaven-god have been pushed 
still further. Here is a passage from a book which is almost 
a work of genius', yet embodies many theories of which its 
author may by this time have i-epented : ' He who prayed 
(in ancient Italy} began hia prayer looking to the East, but 
ended it looking to the West, Herein we find expressed the 
conception of the unity and indivkibility of Nature ; whose 
symbol is the most charactoi'istic figure of the Italian religion, 
the double-headed Janus, the highest god, and the god of all 
things, a!l times, and all gods. He unites the dualistie opposites 
which complete the world — beginning and end, morning and _ 
evening, outgoing and ingoing. He is the god of the year, I 
which finds its completion in its own orbit, and as ho is the 
god of time, 8o he is the god of the Kosmos, which like a eu-cle 
displays both beginning and end at once.' He then quotes 
a passage from Messalla, which Macrobius has preserved, in 
support of this astonishing product of the rude mind of the 
primitive Roman ^. Of tkis Messalla we only know that he 
was consul in 53 b. c, and that (as Macrobius tells us) he was 
augur for fifty-five years, in the course of which period, after 
the fashion of his day, he wrote works of which the object 
was to find a philosophic basis for the quaint phenomena 
of the Eoman religion. Hia speculations on the double head of 
Janus cannot help us to discover the primitive nature of our 
deity ; Janus may have been the ancient heaven -god of the 
Latins, but these guesses ai-e the product of a spurious and 
eclectic Greek philosophy. 

3. There is another possible explanation of Janus, which 
ia not mentioned in Eoscher's article, but is perhaps worth 
as much consideration as the two last Professor Rhys, in 

^ Nissan, Templunij p. saS. * Macrob. i. ^. ifi. 
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his llibhed Lectures on CcUic M^thoh(}if\ somewhat casually 
identiiied Janus with the Celtic god Cemunnos, whom he 
eoiisiderfl to be the Gallic deity called by Caesar Dis Fater. 
The one striking fact in favour of this ecLuation is that Cer- 
nunnos was represented as having three faces, and like Janus, 
as a head without a body — tJie lower portion of the block 
being utilized for other purposes \ He seems to have been 
a chthonic deity, and is compared to and even identified by 
Khya with Heinidal of the Norsemen and Teutons, who was 
the warder or porter of the gods, and of the underworld ', who 
sita as the 'wind-listening' god, whose ears are of niiraculoua 
sharpness, who is the father of man, and the sire of kinj^s. 
Both Cernuniios and Heimdal are thought further to have been, 
like Janus, the fans et Ofigo of all things. According to Caesar 
the Gauls believed themselves to be descended from their 
deity ; and both the Celtic and Scandinavian gods seem to have 
had, like the Eoman, Bome connexion with the divisions of 
time- 
It must be allowed that these two gods taken together supply 
parallels to Janua' most salient characteristics ; and even to one 
or two of the less prominent and more puzzling ones, such as 
the connexion with springs*. It is not impossible that all 
three may have grown out of a common root ; but in the cases 
of Cernunnos and Heimdal it does not seem any longer possible 
to trace this, owing to heavy incrustations of poetical mythology. 
In the case of the Eoman, the chance is a better one, in spite of 
philosophical speculation, ancient and modern. 

We return from phUo.402>hera and mytliologL^ts to early 
liome. The one fact on which we must fix our attention is 
that on the north-east of the forum Konuvnum was the famous 
Janus geminus, which from repi-esontations on coins ' %ve can. 
see was not a temple, but a gateway, with entrance and exit 
connected by walls, within which was, we may suppose, the 
double-headed figure of Janus which is familiar on Koman 
coius. The same word janus is applied to the gate and to the 

' p. 93 foil ; Cups. B. 0. 6. i8. 

" M. Mowut thought that this was Janus naturalized in Gaul ; but with 
Prof. Ehya (p. 8i note) I ciiiinot but think this uixhliely. 
^ See Corpus Pwtkum Boreale, ii, 465. 
* Koacher, in Lex. 18 ; Rhys, 1. c. 88. 
' Boacher, Lex. 17 ; Jardas, Tepogr, i. a. 3^1. 
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numen who guarded it, lived in it, and was as inseparable from 
it as Vesta fioni the lire on tho hearth'. The word does not 
seem to have been used for the gate of a city, but for the point 
of passage into a space within a city, such as a market, or 
a street. At Kome there were several such jaui*; probably 
two or more lea<3ing into the forum, as well as the nioi-e famous 
one, w*luch alone appears to have had a strictly reUgious signi- 
fication'. The connexion of tho god with entrances is thus 
a certainly, though we are puzzled by his apparent absence from 
the gates of the city *, The double head would signify nothing 
transcendental, but shuply that the numen of the entrance 
to house or market was concerned both with entrance atid exit. 
It is not peculiar to Italy, or to Janns, but ia found on coins 
in every part of the Mediterranean (Koscher, Xar. 5,^ foil.): in 
no case, it is worth noting, does the double head represent 
any of the great gods of heaven, such as Zeus, Apollo, &c., but 
Dionysus, Boreas, Argos, unknown female heads ^, &c. Its 
history does not seem to have been worked out ; but we can be 
almost sure that it does not repreaent the sun, aad has no 
relation to tlie arch of heaven. 

Now keeping in mind the fact that Janus is the guardian 
spirit of entranceB, let us recall again the fact that he was the 
fii-st deity in all invocations both public and private ", ami that 
Vesta was the last ', Vesta in the house was, as Cicero expresses 
it, 'rerum cuatoa intimanmi'; she pi-osided over the pene- 
tralia — ^the last part of the house to which any stranger could 
be admitted ; exactly the opposite position to that of Janus 

' Cio. Se Nat. Deorum, a. sj. 6^ 'Transitionea perviae iani, forosquo in 
liminibus profaiijirum acdium inmiao jioaiii!ia.iitur.' Cp, Mvcrob. t. 9. 7. 

' On the whole question see Jordan, Tupoffr, r. a. 0:5 foil, Ovid {Fasti^ 
I. 957) asks the god 'Cum tot sint iani, cui- ataa aacrntus in uno?' 

' Prom Falerii camo another jajius, wiik a four-headed simulacmnj, 
which was Bct up in the Forum transi tori urn (Macr. i. 9, 13 ; Jordan, 
Top. 1. 3, 348). 

* Preller made an attempt, which Boscher npproTea, to identify Portu- 
nus with Janus, Portunug "being, according to Varro, 'Deua portuum 
portammqne praeses' tlnterpr. VBi-on. jl<iv. v. 241). But see on Aug. 17. 

'■' The nearest approach to Junus is the Hermes eupalbs or iTTpapatos 
(singlo hoad only?) and Hermt's witli two, throe, or four heads at the 
meeting-points of streets. These ate pointij wliich suggested to RosRher 
in lua older work an elaborate QOQipat'iaon of Hermes and Janua 
(p. 119 foil.). 

' See Marq. 25, a& and notes. 

' Cio. N. D. 2. 37 ; Pi-eller, ii. 17a, 
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at the entrance '. Buth deities retained at all times the essential 
mark of primitive ideas of the supernatural: they resided in, 
and in a senae were, the doorway and the heartli respectively. 
What we know of the priests who served them tells the same 
tale of an origin in the house, and the family — the foundation 
of all Italian civilization. Vesta was ser\'ed by her sacred 
virgins, and these, we can no longer doubt, were the later 
representatives of the daiighters of the head of the family, 
or the headman of the eymmunity ■ ; the innermost part of the 
house was theirs^ the cai-e of the fire, the stores (penus), und the 
cooking. To the father, the defender of the family, belonged 
naturally the care of the entrance, the dangerous poiiit, where 
both evil men and evil spirits might find a way in. And 
surely this must be the explanation of the fact that no priest is 
to be found for Janus in the Goman system but the Hex 
sacrorum \ the lineal representative of the ancieDt religious 
duties of the king, and therefore, we may infer with certainty, 
of those of the primitive chief, and of the head of the house- 
hold \ In the movst ancient order of the priesthoods, the Rei 
saerorum came first, just as Janua was the first of all the gods^ : 
then came the thi'ee great Flamiues, and then the Pontifex 
maximus, in whose axre and power were the Vestals. Translating 
the order into terms of the primitive family, we have first the 
head of the house, next the sons, and lastly (as women do not 
appear in these lists), the daughters represented by the later 
priesthood, to which they were legally subordinated. The 
order of tlie gods, the order of the priests, and the natural 
position of the entrunce to the house, all seem to lead us to the 
game conclusion, that the beginning of Janus and his cult are 



' For the evidence of this xxisition of Janus in the euUs of the houfe see 
Eoaoher, ice. 3a ; it ia indirect, but suffipieiitly convincing, 

' See my article ' Veatales ' in Diet. (1/ AnCiijviliefi, ed. a. 

° Marq. 331 full. Besides the sacriQce in tlie Kegia on Jan, 9, the Rex 
and Ilia wife, tli© Eegina saerorum, saci-iiiced to Juno in the Kegia oa tlie 
Edlenda of every mouth, and apparently also to Janua (Junonius) to whom 
there were twelve altara (in the Bogia ?) one for each month. Maor. t, 9. 
16 and t. 15. 19. 

' Fortho ftither as the iiHtaral defender of the family, see Weatermarak, 
Hist. 0/ Human Marriage, ch. 3. 

' Festim, 185 ' Maximub vidotur Rex, dein Dialia, post himc M^irtialie, 
quarto loco Quirinalie, quinto pontifex maximus.' For the corresponding 
plaoo of Janus, Liv. 8. 9. 6 ; Cato, B. R. 13+ ; Marq. 26, 
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to be sought, and may be found, fa the early Italian family 
dwelling. 

We may agree with Rosc-her, who has wotked out this part 
of the siibjf'ct with skill, tliat this position of Janus in the 
worship of the family find the state is the origin of all the 
practices in which he appears ca a god of beginnings. For 
these the reader must be referred to Eoscher's article ', or to 
Preller, oi- to Mommsen, who sees in this aspect of the god, and 
rightly no doubt, that which chiefly reflects the notion of him 
held by the ordinary Roman. He was himself the oldest god, 
the beginner of all things, and of all acta' ; to him in legend . 
is ascribed the introduction of the arts, of agriculture, ship*' 
building, &c^. He is an object of worship at the beginning 
of the year, the month, and the day"". All this Bprang, not 
from an abstract idea of beginning — an idea which has no 
Eoman parallel in being sanctified by a presiding deity, but 
from the concrete fact that the entrance of the house was the 
initium, or beginning of the house, and at the same time the 
point from wtiich you started on all undertakinga. 

Such developments of the original Janus were no doubt 
as old as the State iiself. In the Salian hymn he is already 
'deorum deua' ', and 'duonus cerua'", whichFestus tells usmeant 
creator bonus. Buteven in tlieStivto there are, as we have seen, 
sufficiently clear traces of his original nature to forbid us to 
attribute these titles to any lofty and abstract philosophical 
ideaii of religion. 

The known cult-titles of Janus are for the most part explicable 
in the same way. Geminus, PatulciuSj Clusius, and Matutinus, 
speak for themselves. Junonius probably arose from the con- 
currence of the cults of Janua and Juno on the Kalends of each 
month, as Macrobius telis us'. Consivius' is explained by 
Roseher as connected with serere, and used of Janus as creator 
(beginner of life: cf. dumus cents). Curiatius, Patriciua, and 

' LeX: 37 foil. ; Pi-cUei', i, 166 foil. ; Mommsen, li, H, i, 173, 
" *Eipnpoi -naaiji: jrpajfetur, says Lydas, 4. 3, quoting Vurro ; cp. Ovid, FcM, 
1. 165 foil, 
' Plut. Q. R. ss. 
' Mfttrob. I. g. 16 ; Horace, Sal. ii. 6, so foil. 

* Macrob. i. g. 14. 

• Varro, L. L. 7. a6 ; Fest. rsa. ' Macr. i. 9, 16. 
' UAcr. 1. c. Wiaaowa (de F«riis, vi) aays the true form is conserius ; 

but the etymology holds. 
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Quirinus' are titles arising from the worship of the god in 
gentea, curiae, and the completed state, and have no significance 
in regard to his nature. 



Ill Id, Ian. ( Jak- i i). IP. 
KARMfENTALIA). (praen. maff.) 

xviii Kal. Feb. (Jan, 15), IP. 
KAK[MENTALIA]. (praen, maff. phil. oaeb.) 

The full name of the festival is supplied by Philoa and Silv. 
There is a much mutilated note in Praen. on Jan. 11 which 
is completed by Mommsen thus'r ' [Feriae Carmenti . , . quae 
partus curat omniaque] futura ; ob quani ca[u6am in aede eius 
cavetur ab scorteis tanquam] omine morticino.' 

The first point to be noticed here is that the same deity has 
two festival days, with an interval of three days between them. 
There is no exact parallel to this in the calendar, though there 
are several instances of something analogous ^ The Lemnria 
are on May g, 11, 13 ; but herg are three days, and no special 
deity, Kindred deities have their festivals separated by three 
days, as Consus and Ops (Aug. 21, 35); and we may compare 
the Fordieidia and Cerealia on April 15 and 19, and the 
QuLQquati'us and Tubilustrium, both apparently saci'ed to Mars, 
on March 19 and 23, All festivals occur on days of uneven 
number ; and if there was an extension to two or more days, 
the even numbers were passed over^ But the RomanB did not 
apparently consider the two Cai-mentalia to be two parts of the 
same festival, but two diiferent festivals, or they would not 
have tried to account as they did for the ongin of the second 
day. It was said to have been added by a victorious general 
who left Rome by the Porta Carmentalia to attack Fidenae", or 
by the matroiia who had refused to perform the function of 
women, in anger at being deprived by the Senate of the right of 

' Roscher, Lex. ai, 96, 40. 

' G, I. L. t. 307, on the ovidenee of Ovid, Fast, i, 629 nnd Varro, L.L. 

1- 84- 

' Wisaowa, de Feriis, viii. ' Hommseii, C. I. L. i, a88. 

' Past. Pruen. on Jan. 15 (mutilated). Cp. Ovid, Fast i. 619, and Pint. 
tj. S. 56. Festua, 245. 
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riding in carpenfa ; and who, when the decree was withdrawn, 
testified their satisfaction in this curious way. 

It does not seem possible to discover the i"6al meaning of the 
double festival. It has been supjgested' that the two days re- 
present the so-called Boman and Sabine cities, like the two bodies 
of Salii and Loperci, This guess is hardly an impossible one, 
but it is only a guess, and has nothing to support it but a casual 
statement by Plutarch that the Carmeatalia were instituted at 
the time of the s^noikismos of Latin and Sabine cities ', 

There is fortunately little doubt about the nature of Carmenta 
and the general meaning of the cult. In all the legends into 
which she w^as woven' hor most prominent characteristic is 
the gift of prophecy ; she is the 'vates fatidica,' &c., 

Cccinit quae prima futures 
Aeneodas magnos et nobile Fullantciuii. 

So Ovid, at the end of his account of her : 

At felix vales, ut dia gratli§simu vixit, 
Fossidet hunc lani sic dea vaenne diem. 

The power is expressed in her very name, for carmen signifies 
a spell, a charm, a proplieey, as well as a poem. Now there 
is clear evidence that either women alone had access to the 
temple at the Porta Carmentalis, or that they were the chief 
frequentera of it ; and they are even said to have built a temple 
themselves*. Where we find women worshipping a deity of 
prophecy we may be fairly sure that that deity also has some 
influence on eliildbirlh. 'The reason,* writes the late Prof. 
Nettleship", 'why the Carmentes ai-e worshipped by matrons 
is because they tell the fortunes of the children' — and also, 

' By Huschke, flow, Jafir, 199. Thero was piobably more than one 
Cannenta (QeU. 16. r6. 4), if wa consider Porrima aud Postverta as two 
forma of the godduss; and the two days may have Bunie rultition to this 
duality. Perhaps there were two altara iu thfl temple. Ovid, fasfi, i. 637. 

' Plut. Bomtdus, 91. 

' Sea Wissowft ia Lex. Mtjih. L 83 < ; Ovid. FasU. i. 461 foil. ; Virg, Aen, 
8. 336. The eighth Aeneid, it may bo romarked, should be learnt by heart 
by all investigfttorB into Roman antiquity, 

* Plut. Q.B. 56: cp. Dion. Hal, i. 31- 1-9, from whom Plutarch may 
have drawn bis Informatioii, dirti^ctly or {lerhaps through Juba. For the 
temple they built cp. Gell, 18. 7. », If thia temple be a differiint one 
from that under the Capitol, it may auggoat an expianation of the double 
festival. 

^ Studies in LaHn LiteratMrej p. 4S folL ; Jmmal iff Phitotiiffg, xi. 17&. 
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surely, because they tell the fortunes of the women IQ child- 
birth '. 

I Am inclined to agi-ee with my old tutor that the Carmentes 
may originrtUy have been wise women whose skill and spells 
assisted the operation of birth. I do not think we can look for 
an explanation of the titles Porrima and Pt>stverta elsewhere 
than in the two positions in which the -child may issue fiomth^ 
womb, over each of which a Carinentis Avatched ^ ; and there 
is in fact no doubt that Carmenta was a birth-goddess '. The 
argument then would be that the spiritual origin attributed 
to superior knowledge transforms the owner of th^ knowledge 
into a divine person. As Sir A, Lyall says* (of the genesis 
of local deities in Berar), 'The immediate motive (of deifica- 
tion) is nothing but a vague inference from great natural 
gifts or from strange fortunes to supernatural visitation, or 
from power during life to power prolonged beyond it.' 

Of the cult of Cai-monta we know hardly anything. She 
had a flaraen of her own '', like other ancient goddesses, Palatua, 
Furrina, Flora. His sacrificial duties must have been confined 
to the preparing of cereal offerings, for there waa a taboo in 
this cult excluding all skins of animals — all leather — from the 
temple. 

Scorteft non illi fas eat inferre sBcello", 
Ne violent puros cxanimnt^i foeoa. 

Varro writes 'In aliquot sacrm et sacelliq scriptum habemus: 
'Ne quid scorteum adhibeotuv ideo ne morticinum quid adsit.' 
We could wish that he had told us what these sacra and sacella 
wei-e'' ; as it is wo must be content to suppose that a goddess 



' See on Fortunft, above, p. 167. 

' Ovid, Fa&t. I, 633 ; V»rro in Gell. 16. 16, 4, Netileship iakea a di^Terent 
view of tlieae words. But soeWtasowa. iii lex. i. 653; Preller, i. 406. 

' St. Augustine, C. B. 4. 11 ' In iLlis deabus quae Mb uascentibiis canimt 
et vocAiitur Carmentea.' 

* A^iaiie StttdieSj p. 20. 

* Cic. Biv,L 14. 55 ; C J. L. vi. 3720 ; and Bph. Ep. iv. 759. The rite of 
Jan. II ia called 'sacrum pontificole' by Ovid (Fas*. 1. 46a), whenc* wo infer 
that the pontifioes hnd a piirt in it aa weli a,^ the flamen. 

* Ovid, Fast. I. 629. Cp, Vprro, L. L. 7. 84. TJiis passago of VftJTO may 
possibly raise a doubt whcthor the taboo did noi; arise from a mistaken 
interpretation of the words icortam and jsefficwfa, (w Cormonta wM e«peeially 
worshipped by matrons. 

' The more ao aa we havo no inscriptions relating to Carmeuta. Though 
her ftanunium continued to exist under the Empire, she heJ'5«lf 
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of birtk could have noticing to do with the slaughter of 
ammals. 

The position of the temple was at the foot of the southern 
end of the Capitol, near the Porta Carmentalis\ where, aceord- 
ing to Servius, she was said to have been buried (cp. Acca 
Larentia, Dec, 23). It is noticeable that the festivals of this 
winter period are connected with sites near the Capitol and 
Forum ; we have already had Saturnus, Ops, and Jamis, 

If the reader should ask why a goddess of birth should be 
specially worshipped in the depth of mnter, he may perhaps 
find a reason for it after reading the third chapter of Wester- 
mai-ck's Histoj-tf of Human Marriage. As far as we can judge 
from the calendar, April was the month at Eome when 
marriages and less legal unions were especiiilly frequent*; 
during May and the first days of June marriages were not 
desirable*. In January thei'efore births might naturally be 
expected, 

Ovid telle us(i, 463) that Juluma-wd& also worshipped on 
Jan. II*; but whetJier tu any close connexion with Carmenta 
we do not know. They are both called Nynipha ; but from 
this we can hardly make any inference. Juturna was certainly 
a fountain-deity ; I can find no good evidence that this was one 
of Carmenta's attributes. The fount of Juturna was near the 
Vesta-temple \ and therefore close to the Foiiim; its water was 
used, says Servius, for all kinds of sacrifices, and itself was the 
object of sacrifice in a drought. All took part in the festival 
who used water in their daily work (' qui artificium aqua 
exerceut '). But the Juturnalia appears in no calendar, and 
Aust ia no doubt right in explaining it only aa the dedication- 
festival of the temple buUt by Augustus in u. c, 2 °. 



pi-flotically disappeared, I am inclined to guess that her attributes were 
to s!ome extent usurped by the more popular and plebeian Fortuua. 

' SolinuH, I. 13 \ Serv^. Am. 8. 336 ami 337. 

^ See especially under April i aild aS, tlio days of FurtuDa virilis and 
FJora. 

' Ovid, Fasrt, 6. 333 foil. 

' Jutnrnsilifl, Serv. Aen. 12, 139, 

' Joi'.Unii, Ti>}«s'jr. I. a. 370 ; Wiiiiowa in Ln. s, v, lutuina, 

* AasL, de Aedibiia aacrU, p. ^5. 
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FERIAE SEMENTIVAE 



PAGAIfALIA. 



Under data of Jan. 24-26, Ovid' writes in charming versG 
of ihefcrtae coticepiiEae called Sementivae (or -tinae), which from 
hia account would seem to be identical with the so-called 
Paganalia \ Just as the Compitalia of the city probably had 
its origin in the country {see on Jan. 3-5), though the rustic 
comjiita were almost unknown to the later Romans, so the 
festival of sowing was kept up in the city ('a pontificibus dictus,' 
Varro, L. L. 6. 26) aa Sementinae, long after the Eoman 
j>opulation had ceased to sow. In the country it was known ^ 
so we may guess — by the less tecbnical name of Paganalia*, 
as being celebrated by the rural group of homesteads known as 
the jiafftts. 

As to the object and nature of the festival, let Ovid speak for 

himself : 

State coi'onati plenum nd praeaaepe iuvenci: 

Cum t«pldo vt!Strum v^re redlbit opua. 
nusttcua omeritum palo »u-,p4;ndnt nratrum's 

Omne reformidat frigiilu. valnug humus. 
Viliofflj da roq^uiem toirae, semenit pei-acta : 

Da requiem terram qui coluere Vich. 
Ffigus agat festum : piiguoi luatiate, coloni, 

Et date pagania annua liba tods. 
PlAcentur frugum miitreR, Tellusque Cereaquo,. 

Farre suo, gravldae Tisceribusque suis. 
Offlciuitk commune Ceres et Turra tuentnr: 

Haec praebet causam fi'ugibua, iila locum. 

Ceres and Tellua, ' consortes operis,' are to be invoked to bring 
to maturity the seed sown in the autumn, by preserving it from 
all pests and hurtful things ; and also to assist the sower in his 

' S«m«ntLnae, aooordiog to Jordan in Proll. a. 5, note a. 

' Fastf, I. 65B foil. 

' FugHnicau (feriao), Vurro, I, L. 6. a&. Varro seems to separate the 
two : after mentioning the Somentinaa, which he says was '^cationis caiis& 
suBceptae,' he goes on ' Puganicae eiusdf-m agrkulturne auaecptae, ut 
habereiii in sgriii omnes pagi,' kc. But the diiitiQction is perhaps oni; of 
place ; or if of time also, yet not of object and meaning, 

' So Marq. 199, and Hartniann, A'om. Kal. 303. Proller thinka the 
Scmentinao were in September, before Itie nutumn sowing ; and it is 
possible that there WEvre two feasts of tbi^ nnme, one before the autumn, 
KnothcT before tlie spring, sowing. Lydtia (de ifcns. 3. 3) speaks of two 
days acijjiralcd by seven others; on the former thoy sacriliccd to Teilus 
(Dometer), on the latter to Ceres {Kipt)); two succosaive nundinae (^market- 
days) are here moaiit. 

* Cp. bcboliast on Ferelua, 4. a8 ; and see under Compitalia., Jan. 3-5, 
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work in the spring that is at hand. 
I understand the lines (681, 682) ; 



This at leaat ia how 



Cum Kerimua, caelum ventis aperjte sercnis! 
Cum lutet, aetheria apargite semen aqua. 

Or if it he argued that both tliese linas may very well refer 
to the spring, it i3 at least certain that the poet undeiBtood the 
festival to cover the past autumn sowing : 

UtquB dies mcerta aacro, afc tempera carta, 
Seminibtia iactis sat abi fetus ager', 

Varro tells us' that the time of the autumn sowing extended 
from the equinox to the winter solstice ; after which, as we 
have seen, the husbandmen rested from their laboui^ in the 
fields, and enjoyed the festivals we have been discussing $inee 
Dec. 17 (Consualia). The last of these k the Paganalla, i.e. the 
one nearest in date, if we may go by Ovid, to the time for 
setting to work at the spring sowing, which began on or 
about Feb. 7 (Favonius) ', It would thus be quite natural that 
this festival should have refei*ncB not only to the seed already 
in the ground, but also to that which was still to be sown. 
If Ovid lays stress on the former, Varro and Lydus geem to be 
thinking chiefly of the latter*. 

Ovid has told us what was the nature of the rites. According 
to him, Ceres and Tellus were the deities concerned, and with 
this Lydus f^rees. We need not be too certain about the 
names ^ considering tho 'fluidity' and impersonality of early 
Koraan nmnina of this type ; but the type itself is obvioua. 
There were offerings of cake, and a sacrifice of a pregnant bow ; 
the oxen which had served in the ploughing were decorated 
with garlands ; prayeis were offered for the protection of the 
seed from bii'd and beast and disease. If we may believe 



' Ovid, I. 661. * N. R. t. 34 ; Plin. N, H. 18. 304. 

' Cp. Varro, R. B. i. ag, 36. Cp. the Rustic Caleadai's for Felu-uary. 

* Varro, L. L. 6, a6 ' sationia cauaii' ; and Lydus says that tlie foast could 
not bs ' stativao,' because the dp.v») inrupui/ cann<'>t tie fixeil to a day, Lydus' 
reason is not a good one, if tlis sowing did not begin till Feb. 7 ; but it ia 
plain tbat lio undiiratitiidu tbe ritea as prophylattic, I may nolo tbnt 
Columella aeerns to know little about spring sowing (ii. a ; cp, a. 8), 
Moramsen, R.H. ii. 364, says that i^pring aowing was exceptional. 

' See under Cerialia, April 19. 
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a note of Probus' \ oscUla were hung from tlie trees, as at the 
Latin festival, &c,, doubtless fis a cli»rm against evil influences. 



VI Kal, Feb. (Jan. 27). C. 

AEDIS [cASTomS EI FOJLLUCtB DEI>ICa[ta EST . 



(pfiAE^.) 



ri 



I 

4 



Mommsen's restoration of tliia note in tiie Fasti of Praeneate 
is based on Ov. Fa^t. i. 705-8: 

At quae ventures pT&ect^iet scxtn. Kalendoa, 

Hae sunt Lcdaeis tempU dicatA dcis. 
Frati-ibua illA deia fratrea de gL^bt^ deoriim 

Circa luturnae composuere lacns. 

But Livy' gives the Ides of July as the day of dedication, 
and a difference of learned opinion has arisen \ July 15, 
B.C. 456, is the traditional date of the battle of Lake Kegillua, 
find llm torn pie was dedicated b. c. 484 — the n?sult of the 
ConBiil's vow in that battle*. Momniaen infers that Livy 
confused the date of the dediciition with that of the battle, and 
that Jan, 27 is right. Aust and others differ, and refer the 
latter date to a restoration by Tiberius, probably in a. d. 6^ 
The mistake in Livy la easy to explain, and Mommsen's 
explanation seems sufficient". Three beautiful columns of 
Tiberius* temple are still to be seen at the south-eastern end 
of the Forum, near the temple of Vesta, and close to the 
lacus Juturnae, where the Twins watered their steeds after 
the battled 

The very early introduction of the Dioscuri into the Roman 
worship is interesting as being capable of unusually distinct 
proof. They must have been known long before the battle 

' Ad Tilg, Gcorg. a. 385 ; Mnrq. soo iind 192, whure tljo old explanation 
(Miicr. I. 7. 34) seeina to bo adopted, that tliesc were aubstitutea fjr 
liuman or otlit-r vlctiina (cp, BStticher, BaumkiMtts, 80 foil.). We Irnve 
uo cle&r cyideoce for this, and I am not dieposied £u accept it, 

» a. 42. So Piut. CoitcJ. 3. 

' Momma. G.I.L. i. 308; Jordan, JvjdA. Ep, i. 336; Auat, de Aedibvs 
attcris, 43. 

• Dion, IlaL 6. 13 i Liv. a, ao. 

' Suetonius, Tib. so-; Aust, op, cit. p, 6, 

•* Weight niii^t, liowovol", bo given to the fact that tlie tranaveclio 
equitum took place on July 15. Auat, 43, uad FurtwSlngler in Lex.s.v, 
Dioscuri. 

' Middleton, Ancient Ewa, p. 174 ; Laikciani, Suina and E^^camtion* 0/ 
Anciffiil Rame, p. 371 foU. 
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of the Eegillus ; and they took a peculiarly firm hold on the 
Boman mind, as we see from the common oaths Edepol, 
Mecastor, from their representation on the earliest denarii', 
from their oonnexion with the equites throughout Boman 
history, and from the great popularity of their legend, which 
was reproduced in connexion with later battles ^ The spread 
of the cult through Southern Italy to Latium and Etruria 
(where it was also a favourite) is the subject of a Frencli 
monograph '. 

' Mommsen, Jliimrcesen, 30T, 559. 

' Pydna, Cic. N. D. 3. 5. 11 ; Verona (loi B.C.), Hut. Mar. a6. The 
most famous application of the story is in the accounts of the great fight 
between Locri and Kroton at the river Sagra : this i/ras probably the 
origin of the Italian legends. See Preller, ii. 301. 

' Albei-t, l» Cults de Castor et PoUvx tn JtaUe, 1883. Cp. Furtw&ngler, 1. c. 



MENSIS FEBRUARIUS 

The name of the last month of the old Boman year is derived 
from the word feiruwm, usually understood as an instrument 
of purification '. This word, and its derivatives were, as we 
shall see, best known in connexion mth the Luperc^ia, the 
most prominent of the festivals of the month. Now the 
ritual of the Lujjercalia seems to suggest that our word 'purifi- 
cation * does not cover all the ground occupied by the ' religio ' 
of that festival ; nor does it precisely suit some of the other 
rites of Februaiy,' "VVe are indeed here on difficult and 
dangerous ground. Certainly we must not assume that there 
was any general lustration of the whole people, or any period 
corresponding in roligious intent to the CinUtiart Lent, 
which in time only is descended from the Roman February. 
Assuredly there were no such ideas as penitence or forgivenesa 
of sins involved in the ritual of the montli. Let so much 
be said for the benefit of those who are only acquainted with 
Jewish or Christian history. 

What at least is certain is that at this time the character 
of the festivals changes. Since the middle of December we 
have had a series of joyful gatherings of an agricultural people 
in homestead, market-place, cross-roads ; now we find them 
fulfilling their duties to their dead ancestors at the common 



' FauluE), 85 'Quiifcunique piirgnmenti causa in qiiibusque sacrifieiia 
ftdliibentur, febi-ua appelliiiitur. Id vero quod purgjitur, dit'ilur/«S(n((i(ni7».* 
The verb februare nlw oocmia, Vflrro(L. £. 6, 13) says that februiim was 
the Sabinti equivalent for jmr^amenfum -, ' Nam et Ijupcrcalia februatio, iit 
in Aiitiquitatum libris demoriBtravi ' (cp. 6. 34). Ovid rondcTii the word 
by 'piEmeii' (Fos(t, a. 19"'. Februus, a divinity, is mentioned in MsiCr. 1. 
13. 3 ; he is altnoBt ei'rtainly n later invention (see Lex, My!h. a. v.), Thv 
etymology of the word in uncertain. 



necropolis, or engaged in a mysterious piacular rite under the 
walls of llie oldest Borne, The Parentalia and the Lupei'callti 
are the characteristic rites of February ; we sliall see later 
on whether any of the others can be brought into the same 
category. If pleasure is the object of the mid-winter festivals, 
the fulfilment of duties towards the gods and the manes would 
seem to be that of the succeeding period. 

From an agricultui'al point of view February was a somewhat 
busy month ; but in the time of Varro the work was chiefly 
the preparatory operations in the culture of olives, vines and 
frui^t^ee^ '. The one great operation in the oldest and simplest 
agricultural system was the spring sowing. Spring was under- 
stood to begin on Feb. Y (Favonius) '", and it is precisely at this 
point that the rites change their character. We are in fact 
close upon the new year, when the powers of vegetation awake 
and put on strength ; but the Romans approached it as it were 
VFJth hesitation, preparmg for it carefiUly by steady devotion to 
work and duty, the whole community endeavouring to place 
itself in a proper position toward the numina of the land's 
fertility, and the dead reposing in the land's embrace. 

Before taking the rites one by one, it will perhaps be as well 
to say & word in geneml about the nature of Eoman expiatory 
rites, in order to determine in what sense we are to understand 
those of February, 

The first point to notice is that these rites were applicable 
only to invohmiary acts of commission or omission — an offence 
against the gods (nefas) if wittingly committed, was inexpiable. 
In this case the offender was itn^Jus, i. e. had mlfully failed in 
his duty ; and him no ritea could absolve '. But by ordinary 
offences against the gods we are not to imderatand sifif in the 
Christian Bense of the word ; they were rather mistakes in 

' Varro, R. R. r. 99. Cp. Colum. xl a ; and the niatio calendars. 

' Varro, Ji. i?. i. 28. See above, p. 295, 

* Thifl is very distinctly stated by Cicero {d« Legihua, i. 14. 40 ' In decw 
impietatum nulla espifltio est': cp. a. 9. aa 'Sacrum commi^suni quod 
neque expiarl poterit, impie conmnissum eat"). Even the aailor in 
Horace's ode (i. 38), wliowe duty does not seem exactly binding, ia told, 
if he omits it, ' tequ«^ pinculn nulla ri'^itlvent.' On tli« general question, 
tp. De-Marahi, i.a Itdigiani: rteila rifa riomeijiicn, 346 ; and Maiq. 357. The 
pontifux Scaevola 'asstveralmt prudentem exi>iuri non imubc ' (Macrob. i, 
16. 10). Ovid'aaiicount (Ftnti, 9. 35 foil.') ia that of a layman atid a modern, 
but not leaa intereiiting for that reafiou, 
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ritual, or involuntary omissions — in ftict any real or supposed or 
possible errors in any of & man's relations to the numina around 
him. Ho might always be putting himself in the wrong in 
regard to these relations, and hei must as sedulously endeavour 
to right himself. In the life of the * privatum * these t^^$spalsses in 
sacred law would chiefly be in matters of marriages and funerals 
arid the regular sacrifices of the household ; in the life of the 
magistrate they would he mistakes or omissions in his duties on 
behalf of the State '. Whether in private or public life, they 
must be duly expiated. It is needless to point out how power- 
ful a factor this belief must have been in the growth of a con- 
science and of the sense of duty ; or how stringent a ' religio' 
was that which, assuming that a man could hardly commit an 
offence except unwittingly, made the possible exceptional case 
fatiil to his position as a member of a community which 
depended for its wholesome existence on the good will of the 
gods. 

Kemembering that among the divine beings to whom it was 
most essential for each family to fulfil its duties, were the 
di manes, or dead ancostors and membera of the family, we sea 
at once that February with its Parentalia was an important 
mouth in the matter of expiatory rites, Ovid, though suggest- 
ing a fancy derivation for the name of the month,, expresses 
this id«^ clearly enough : 

Aut quia placatis sunt tempora pura sepulariB 
Turn turn ferales prfleteriore dioa^. 

But the other etymology given, by the poet is, as we have 
seen, the right one, and may biing us to another class of 
piacida, of which we find an example this month in the 
Lupercalia. 

Meiisis ab his dictus, secta quia polls Luperci 
Omn6 solum lustrant, idque piamcu hubent^. 

Not only was the Eoman most careful to expiate involuntary 
offejticcg, and also to appease the wrath of the gods, if shown in 
any special active way, e. g. by lightning and many other 
prodigia^f but he also sought to avert evil inHuenees hefore- 

' Vsiri'ci, L. L. 6. 30 * Praetor tnii turn (i. t>. d'w Ilcfll3L<>^ fatus Ocst, si 
iuiprudeD» fecit, piaiiuiufi hustia facta piatur ; ai prudeiin dixit, Q, Muciua 
luiibigeliat eum expiari ut impiiun noa posse.' 

' Fasii, a. 33. ' lb, 31. 

* Se« Marq, 339 ; Bouali^-Leclercci, L«i Pontifis, lot foil. 



hand, which might possibly emanate from hostile or offended 
numina. This religious object is well illustratod in the sacrifice 
of the hostia praecktanfM, which was offered beforehand to make 
up for any involuntaiy errors in the ritual that followed '. But 
it is also seen in numerous other rites of which we have had 
many eTtumples ; all those, for inatance, which included a fus- 
imtio. We generally traiislato this word by 'purification*; but 
it also involves the ideas of intercession, and of the removal of 
unseen hostile influences which may be likely to interfere with 
the health and prosperity of man, beast, or crop. At such riteg 
special victims were sometimes offered, or the victim was treated 
in a peculiar manner ; we find, perhaps, some part of it used as 
a charm or potent spell, as the strips of skin at the Luperealia, 
or the ashes of the unborn calves at the Fordicidia, or the tail 
and blood of the October horse '. To the first of these, at least, 
if not to the other two, the word februum was applied, and we 
may assume it of the others : also to many other objects which 
had some magical power, and carry us back to a very remote 
religious antiquity. Ovid gives a catalogue of them ■* : 

Februa Romani dixere piamina. patres, 

Nunc quoque dant VGrbo phtrima sjgna fit^era, 
Pontiftces nb i-ege petunt et tlainino JawiM, 

Qiu3 veterum lingua febi'ua nomen eriit, 
Quaeque capit lictor domibus purgamina tternist-' 

Torridn cum mica farra, vocutitiur idem. 
Nomen idem rmno, qui caeaijs ab arbore pura 

Casta SAcerdotiun ti>mpora fronds tegit. 
Ipse 6gw fltjtninicam poscetiteoa febrUa vidi : 

Februa poscenti pinea virga data Bst, 
Deniqtie qgodtjunqud est, quo corpora nostra piantur, 

Hoc apud intoiisoa n&meii habebat avoa. 

Objects such as these, called by a name which is explained by 
piamen, or purgamentum, must have been understood aa charms 
potent to keep off evil influences, and so to enable nature to 
take its ordinary course unhindered. Only in this sense can we 
call them inatniments of purijication. 



■ 
i 



' Marq. i8o , Bouobe-Leclorcq, it8, 

' Sue Robertson Sitiith, Eeiigian of the Semites, p. 406. 

' Fasti, a. 19 foil. 

* T}iia diffluult live has occasioned much conjecture, and seeimF) still 
inexplicable. See Merkel, Fttati, clxvi foil. ; and De-Marclitj op, cit. 
p. 346. 
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The use of the febma in tlie Lupercftlia was, as we shall see, 
to procure fertility in the women of the community. Hers 
then, as well as in the rites of the Fornacalia and Parentalia, 
is some reason for calling the month a period of purification ; 
but only if we bear in mind that at the Parentalia the process 
consisted simply in the performance of duties towards the dead, 
which freed or purified a man from their possible hostility ; 
while at the LupercaUa the women were freed or purified from 
influences which might hinder tliera in the fulfilment of their 
natural duties to theii" famUiea and the State. Beyond this 
it is not safe to go in thinking of February as a month of 
expiation, 

Kal. B^eb. Iunohi Sospitae. N. 

This was the dedication-day of a temple of the great Lanuvian 
goddea"*, Juno Sospita, in the Forum olit^rium '. It was vowed 
in the year 197 b, c. by the consul Cornelius Cethegus, but 
had fallen into decay in Ovid's time '. For the famous cult of 
this deity at Lanuviura, see Rosclier, in Lex. s. v. luno, 595. 

Id. Feb. Facno [i]h imsul(a]. 0. L L. vi. 2302. IP- 

This temple was vowed almost at the same timo as the last, 
296 B, c, by plebeian aediles ; it was built by fines exacted from 
holdei-a of agei* publicus who had not paid their rents '. See 
under Dec 5, p. 257, 

FoBKACAtiA: TEEiAE coKCEPTiVAE, ending Feb. 17. 

I have drawn attention to the change in the character of the 
festivals at this season. But before we go on to the Parentalia 
and Lupercalia, which chiefly mark this change, we have to 
consider one festival which seems to belong rather to the class 
which we found in December and January. Tbia was the 



> Auat, D^ Aedibus sacris, pp. 31, 45. 48. On tliis last page are some* 
useful remarka on the danger of drawing conclusioas as to the indigenous 
or fot'oign origin of deitioa from the poiitioa of thoir templus inaidti or 
outside the pottioei-ium. 

' Fasti, s. 55 foil, 

' Livy, 33. *)a ; 34, 53, J{!rdaD,{n Commtniaiionis in htm. Mcmma, 359 foil, | 
Aust, op. cit, p. so. 
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Foi-nacalla, or feast of ovens ; one which does not appear in the 
calendars, as it was a moveable feast (coneeptivae) ; and one 
which was a sacrum publicum only in the sense of being pro 
curiis, as the Paganalia were pro pagia, the Septimontiuui pro 
montibus, and the Argean rite pro sacellia'. Each curia eon- 
ducted its own I'ites, under the supervision of ita curio and (for 
the last day) of the Curio Maximus': the great priests of 
the State had no oflBcial part in it. In this it differs in some 
degree from the Fordicidia (April 15), the other feast of the 
curiae, which appears in three of our calendars, and in which 
the Pontificea and Vestals took some part'. 

This is not the place to investigate the difficult question of 
what the curiae really were. So much at least is clear, that 
while, like the montes, pagi, and sacella (argea), they were 
divisions of the people and the land, they wore more important 
than the othera, in that they formed tlie basis of the earliest 
political and military organization *. It need hardly be said that 
each curia had also itself a religious organization : their places 
of assembly, though not temples, were quasi-religious buildings", 
used for sacred purposes, but furnislied with hearth and eating- 
room like an ordinary house \ We hear also of tables (mensae, 
rpdwtCai) 'in quibus immolabatur lunoni quae Curis appellata 
est',' There is no need to assume any otymological connexion 
between Curia and Curia ' j but the cult of the goddess of the 
spear is interesting here, as seeming at once to illustrate the 
military importance of the curiae, the power of the pater- 
familias ', and the necessity of continuing the famDy through 



' S«e Did. (if AriUq. a. v. sacra. Feat. 945 a ' Fublicii sncra, quae publico 
»umptu pro populo fiuat : quaequ^ pro montibus, pugis, curiia, stiGeUii}.' 

' Ovid, Fasti, a. 537. See under Quirinalia. 

^ See on April 15. There must have been at oaa time a tendency to 
am&lgaui.lt^ Iha two kinds of sacra pubUca, The argei w^ru also attended 
by Pontiflces and Vestals. I should lionjotiture that the Pontifiees ctaimed 
snpervision over rites in wliicli tliey had originally no official locus ^udi, 
and Ibrought. tho Yeatals with them. 

' Uomm^n, Slaatareclit, ill, i. 89 foil, 

° 'lipal otietoi, Dion. Hal. a. 33 ; Feat. 174 b ; Murq. 195, 

' Dion. Hal. 2. 33. 

' lb. 9, so. The Latin words ai-c from Paul. 64. 

' Jordan, on Preller, i. 378 note. Eoachor, in iea*. s.v. lujto, 596, Curia 
= hAiitft in Sabino ; Fast. 49 ; Roscher, I. c. ; Ovid, Fastif a. 477. 

' Cp. tJie parting of the bride's hair with a spear, Marq. vii. 44 and note 
5; Pint. Q. R. 67; Battichflf, BmmkitUus, 485 ; Schwegter, B. Q. i. 469. 



the fertility of woman, an idea which we shall come upton again 
at the Liipercalia\ Lastly, each curia had its own curio, or 
reh'gious superintendent, and its own flamen, and at the hoad 
of all the curia© was the Curio Maximus ; officers who coincide 
with the general charactc>r of the curiae in being (like the heads 
of families) not strictly priests, but capable of religious duties, 
for the performance of which they ave said to have been 
instituted ^ 

Tfie ritual of the Fornacalia has been evolved with difficulty, 
and without much certainty, from a few passages in Ovid, 
Dionyaiua, Varro, Festus, and Pliny ^. We seem to see — i. An 
offering in each private house in each curia : it consisted of far, 
L e. meal of the oldest kind of Italian wheat, roaated in nntiriue 
fashion in the oven which was to be found in the pistrina of 
each house, and made into cakes by crushing in the manner 
still common in India and elsewhere*. 2. A rite in which 
each curia took part as a whole. This is deduced from the fact 
that on the ijth (Quirinalia) any one who by forgetful nesa or 
ignorance had omitted to perform his sacra on the day fixed by 
the curio for the meeting of his own curia, might do so then 
at a general assembly of all the thirty curiae''. This was the 
reason why the Quirinalia was called ' stultorum feriae.' It has 
also been conjectured that the bounds of each curia were beaten 
on this day, on which its members thus met : for Pliny says 
'Nuraa et Fornacalia instituit farris torrendi ferias et a< 

' The aanie oannexion between curias and the attued deity at thi 
female principle is found nt Tibur (Serv. Aen, 1. 17), ' in aacris Tibnr- 
tibua BIO prccantur : luno curritia (siu) tuo curni clipeoqua tuoi-e meoa 
curiae vernulaa,' Jordan, in HewMS, 8. 217 foil. Possibly also at Lanuviiim 
(iear. a.v. luno, 595). 

" Varro, L, L. 5. 83 and 155 ; Marq. rgg. 

^ This baa been done by 0. Gilbert {Geseh, ur\d Topogr, a. 129 foil,), an 
author who is not often bo helpfnJ. He is followed l>y Steuding, in Lex. 
ifyfli. s. V. Foi'iifix. 

' Paul. 93 (op. 83), 'Fornacalia foriao institutae aunt farria torrendi 
gratia quod sd fornacem quae in pistrinia erat BBcriflcimn fieri sotebat,' 
Xlionyaius was piobably referring to this when he wrote (a. 331 that he 
had himself aeon ancient wooden tablea spread with rude cakes of primitive 
fashion in baskets and disbea of primitive make. He also mentions 
jta^TEiri' rtvii/i' iifafix^f (cp. Ovid, I.e. 5ao), which might indeed suggest 
a feast of curiae at a diff^irent time of year. For the far, see Marq. Tii, 
399 foil. The cakes wai'afibriia, according to Ovid ; te« above, p. 301. 

' Conip. Ovid, I.e. with Fest. 354; Paul. 316; Varro, L. L. 6. 13 ; Plut 
q. B. 89. 
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religiosas terminis agrontm^.' 3. 
nalia Ovid shall tell us himself"; 



What happened on the Quiri- 



Curio legitimis iiuiio Formioalifl verbis 
Hn:$Lmus judicit, hoc ataU sacru taeit; 

Inque foro, multa circum pendente tabella, 
S'gnatur certa curia qnaeque nota : 

Sluttfique parsi popuH, quae sit sua curia, nescit, 
Sed facit extrems sacra relflta die. 

It should be noted that no certain connexion can he made out 
between Quirinus and curia, and I imagine it was only accident 
or convenience that made thia day the last of the Fornacalia'. 
Ovid's words ' nee atata sacra facit ' seem to me to imply that 
the Cuiio Maximus carefully abstained from using a formula 
of announcement likely to confuse the 'stultorum feriae ' with 
the Quirinalia, which was always on the same day. But it may 
well have been the case that by usage the two coincided. 

Ovid's lines make it clear that on the 1 Jth (as a rule) tlie 
Forum was the scene of a general meeting of curiae, each of 
which had a certain space assigned it, indicated by a placard. 
Is it possible that this was merely a survival of the assembly of 
the armed host in comitia curiata, now used only for religious 
purposes"? If so, the tendency to fix it on the festival of 
Quirinus might find a natural explanation. 

The meaning and object of the Foinacalia aj'e very far from 
being clean Preller ' fancied it was the occasion of the first 
eating of the fruits of the last harvest : but it is hardly possible 
to imagine this [•»o&tponed as late as Februar3\ On the other 
hand Dionysius' description "', already quoted, of what he saw 
in the curiae, would suit thia well enough if it tould beset down 
to a suitable time of year : it suggests a common meal, in which 
the firatfruita are offered to the god, while the worshippers eat 
of the new grain. But this cannot have been in February, 
Steading (in the iex.) suggests that the object was to thank 
the gods for preserving the corn through the winter, and to 

' H, S. r8. 8 i lange, mm. Alt. i'. 245. ' Fasti, n. 527 foil. 

' That it was »o ia praved by Fest. 1154, and Vanxt, Z. L. 6. 13, It must 
bitve been a euBtom faitly well fixed. 
' ii. g. 
^ a. 33, 'E^eIi 7oiJi> iStaaafajv iv Itpatt olu'ws Stimra ifpostlfitva 9ttin lift 

«at vuirova Km ^isi Hal Kafmav rirwv litapya^ &,c, 

X 
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pray for the welfare of the seed stiU in the ground (i, e. ii 
lustraiio). Ovid says (though Steuding does not quote him) 

Fucta doa eat Fornux : la«ti Furnace colonl 
Orant, ut frgges tempei-et ilia buob^ 

But neither Steuding's conjecture, nor the German ]>arallels he 
appeals to, s^eem coovincing, I am rather iDclined to think 
that the making of cakes in each household was simply a pre- 
liminary to the sacra that followed in the curia, i. e. each family 
brought its contribution to a common religious nienl. The 
roasting was naturally accompanied by an offering to the spirit 
of the oven^ (fornax) ; hence the name Fornacalia. The object 
of the sacra in the curia is doubtful ; but they probably had 
80me relation to the land and its fertility, in view of the new 
year about to begin. Of the final meeting of all tlie curiae in 
the forum I have already suggested an explanation : the phrase 
'stultorum feriae ' was, in my opinion, of late origin, and illus- 
ti'atea the diminiislung importance of the curiat« organization 
after the admission of plebi-ians \ 

Id, Feb. (Feb. 13). M». 

TIHOO VE9TALI3 PAEENTAT. (pHtL.) 
PAHENTATIO TUM.ULOEUM INCJPIT. (siLV.) 

The dies pare ntaka, or days of worshipping the dead (placandis 
Manibua), began at the siith hour on this day, and continued 
either to the 2tst (Feralia), or the jsnd (cara cognatio)', The 
psrentatio of the Vestal was at the tomb of Tai-peia, herself 
a VestaP, Undoubtedly, the Feralia {21st) was the oldest 
and the best known of these days, and the only one which was 
a public festival : it appeai-s in three calendai's (Oaer. MafF. 
Pari).) in large letters. Yet there is reason for believing that 
even the Feralia was not the oldest day for worshipping the 




' Fasti, s. 535. What does Ovid moaa hjfrugts ? 

' Puiil. 93. quoted iibovd ; Ovid, I.e. 525. FufiirtK as a epii'il may be 
least us iild ns thosie of other parts of ttiu houae, Jiinus, Veiitii, LimcntiDuBj 
&e. 

' MominSiL'ii, Itfim. Farschungfin, i. 149 foil, 

' LyduHj df Metis. 4. 34. Lydus gives tjie aand «s the fimd day ; Ovid, 
FdiU, 3 563, gives tiie aiat (Feridlitt}. 

'^ JDi'in Hal, a, 40. 
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manes : it was in part at leact a dies fastus, and none of the 
dies parentales are marked N in the calendai"s ; and this, 
according to Mommsen', stiows that Ihe rites of those days 
were of Inter origin than those of the Lemuria (May 9-13), 
which are all marked N, This seems also to have been the 
opinion of Latin scholars ^, 

Whatever the Lemuria may have been, it ia certain that the 
Parentalia were not days of terror or ill-omen ; but rather days 
on which the performance of duty was the leading idea in men's 
minds. Nor was the duty an unpleasant one. There was 
a general holiday: the dead to be propitiated had been duly 
buried in the family tomb in the great necropolis, had been 
well cared for since their departure, and wore still membei-s of 
the family. There was nothing to fear from them, so long 
as the living members performed their duties towards them 
under the suiwrvision of the State and its Pontifiees '. They 
had their ium, and the relations between them and their living 
relations were all regulated by a ins sacrum : they lived on in 
their city outside the walls of the city of the living*, each 
family in their own dwelling : they did hot interfere with the 
comfort of the living, or in any way show themselves hostile 
or spitefuL Such ideas as these are of com-se the result of 

' C. I. L. i", 309 ; qf, 297 (^Introtlutition, p. g), The Lugiercitlia (JStJi) is an 
exception ; Imt for reAsona connected with that festival. The aist (Feralia) 
is F P (Cacr.) F (Maff.), Sen Introdutjtiou, p. 10. F P, according to 
MomtDsen, = fastus pnnclpin. 

' If Ovid reflects it rightly in Fasti, 5. 419 foil. Cp. Porph. on Hor. 
E}!. a. a. aog. See on Lemuria, above, p, 107. 

^ On tiw yaat subject of tlie jua Mauiulii and ttie woisliip of the dead, 
the following are some of the works that may be consulted : Mnrq. 307 
foil., and vii. 350 foil.; De-Marclii, II Culto Privata, p. 180 foil. ; Hosclier, Lex. 
articica Muneii and Inferi ,' Bouche-Leclercq, Ponfifes, 147 foil. ; Rafade^ 
Psych.e, p. 630 fyll. Two old treatises still foim the basis of our know- 
ledge : Gutherlus, de iure Maniam, in Gnievias' T/iemurus, vol. lii. ; and 
Kiruhmaun, de Ficnefihus {t6os\ Valunblo mnlter lias alill to be collected 
(for Inter times) from tlvo Corpus Inscriplionutn. 

* This vftis the universal practice in Italy from the earliest times, ua 
fiti' as wc have as yet learnt from cxcfivatiuns. For the question whether 
huriol in Or cIonA bo the house, or witliiu the city walls, preceded buriiil 
in necropoleis, see Qassititl Hevim; for February, 1897, p. 33 foil. Serviua 
(Ad Aen, 5. 64 ; 6. 153 ■ ep. Isidorue, r5. it. 1) tells us that they onc« 
buried in Iho houst;, and there were facts thut might ftuggt^st thia in the 
cult of the Lares, and in the private ghost-driving of the LemtLritt ; hut 
wo cannot prove it, and it is not true of the Romans at any period, Jfot 
even the well-kuovvn law of the XII Tables can pruTe that burial ever 
reguhirly took place within the &:iniiiig walls of a city. 

X 2 
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a well developed «ity life ; experience has taught the citizen 
liow his conduct towards the Di Manes can best be regulated 
and organized for the benefit of both parties. The Parentalia 
belong to a later stage of development than the Lemuria, 
though both have the same original basis of thought, The 
Parentalia was practically a yearly renewal of the rite of burial. 
As sacra privata they took place on the anniveraary of the death 
of a deceased member of the family, and it was a special charge 
on the heir that he should keep up their observance^. On that 
day tliG family would go in procession to the grrave, not only to 
see that all was well with him who abode there, but to present 
him with offerings of water, wine, milk, honey, oil, and the 
blood of black victims': to deck the tomb with flowers' 
to utter onco more the solemn gi'eeting and farewell (Salve,' 
sancte parens), to partake of a meal "with the dead, and to 
petition them for good fortune and all things needful. This 
last point comes out clearly in Virgil's picture : 

FoBcauius Tentos, atque haec roe sacra qaoCtuuiia 
Urbe velit poeita templia sibi ferre dicatig. 

The true meaning of these lines is, as Henry quaintly put 
it*, ' Let us try if we cannot kill two birds w^ith one stone, an^ 
not only pay my aire the honours due to him, but at the same 
time help ourselves forward on our journey by getting hit 
to give us fair winds for our voyage.' 

As we have seen, the dies parentales began on the 13th ; 
from that day till the 21st all temples were closed, marriages 
were forbidden, and magiati-ates appeared without their in- 
signia''. On the 22nd was the family festival of the Caristia, 
or cam cognatio : the date of its origin is unknown, but Ovid * 



' Cic. De LiS3. a. 48, Cp. Virg. Asn. 5. 49 : 

lamque dies, ai fallor, adeat, quem semper acerbum, 
Spttip^r honoratum — sic di Toluistis — habebo. 

' Mflrq, an foil. 

= PurpiireoHqwc jsicifc floras, Vlrg. Aen, 5. 79. Cp. Cio. pro lte«o, 38. 93 

' Aeneidia, 3. 15, He well eompares Lucan, 9. 990. Tylor, Pn'm. 
ii. 333. Aeaeaa is here, ua alwiiys, the true type of the praLtica) Roman, 

' Marq. 311 and reff, 

' FwiU^ 9 617 foil. Among the caloadars it is only mentioned in thos 
of PhilocaluH atid 8ilvius, nnd in tli« ruatia cnlesdars, Valerius Maximu^ 
is the nejtt writer after Ovid who nientiona it; a, i. B. Cp. €, L L. vi 
10334, Martia} calls it ' lux propinquorum' (9, 53, op. 54). For an inter 
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writes of it as well established in his time, and it may be very 

much oldei'. He describes it as a reunion of the living 

members of the family after they have paid their duties to 

the dead : 

Scitifet B tumulis et qui periere, propinqiiis 

Protinus ad vivos ora I'eferre iuvat ; 
Postque tot ajniasoa CLuioquid de sanguine restal, 

Aapieore, t*t geiieria dinumerare gradas. 

It was & kind of love-feftst of the family, and gives a momen- 
tAry glimpse of the gentler side of Homan family life. All 
quarrels were to be foigotten ' in a general harmony : no guilty 
or cruel member may be pi-esent*'. The centre of the worship 
was the Lares of the family, who were * ineincti,' and shared 
in the sacred meal^. 

We might naturally expect that, especially in Italy — so 
tenacious of old ideas and superstitions — we should find 
some survival of primitive folk-lore, even in the midst of this 
highly organized civic cult of the dead, Ovid supplies us with 
a curious contrast to the ethical beauty of the Caristia, in 
describing the spells which an old woman workSj apparently on 
the day of the Feralia *. ' An old hag sitting among the girls 
performs rites to Tacita : with three fingers she places three 
bits of incense at the entrance of a uxouse-hole. Muttering 
a spell, she weaves woollen thi-eads on a web of dark eolour, 
and mumbles seven black beans in her mouth. Then she 
takes a fish, the nviena, smears its head with pitch, sews its 
mouth up, drops wine upon it, and roasts it before the fire : the 
rest of the wine she drinks with the girls. Now, quoth she, 
we have bound the mouth of the enemy : 

Hostiles linguas ininiicaque viniimua orq, 
Dicit discodGna, ebriaque exit anus,' 

In spite of the names of deities we find here, Tacita and Dea 

esting coDJecturd as to the Bpecsial meaning of earut, sea Lattes quoted iq 
De-Marchi, op. cit. 314, note a. 

' Val, Mas, 1,0. and Silviua" Calmtdar. 

^ Ovid, Fasti, 3. 623, 

lunocui veniant: procwl hincj procul impiiis esto 
Emter, vi in piirtus nintcr acerba suoh. 

' Ovid, Paatif a. 633-634, On such ouctiMion^ tho Larea were clothed 
in tunics girt at the kiiuH ; a«e s figure of a Lor On an altar from QwbTe in 
BaumeiRter, Denkmalcr, vol. i. p. 77. 

* Fasti, a. 571 foil. 
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Muta', and of the pretty storj' of the mother of tlie Lares 
which the poet's fancy has added to it, it is plain that this is no 
more than one of a thousand savage spells for counteracting 
hostile spirits'''. The picturei is interesting, as sho^viug the 
survival of mtchcraft in the civilized Eome of Ovid's timp, and 
reminds us of the horrible hags in Hoi-ace's tiftli epode ; but it 
may bo doubted wliether it has any real coiinexiun with thi 
Feralia, Doubtless its parallel could be found even in tbfl 
Italy of to-day'. 



XV. Kal. Maet. (Feb. 15). W. 
LUPEK(CALIA). (caee. maff. farn. philoc. hilv. anb 

RUSTIC CALENDARS.) 

There is hardly another festival in the calendar so interestinj 
and so well known as this. Owing to the singular int.ere9t 
attaching to its celebration in b, c. 44, only a month before' 
Caesar's death, we are unusually well informed as to its details ; 
but thow present great dlifieulties in interpretation, which the 
latest research has not altogether overcome*. I shall content 
myself with describing it, and pointing out such explanations of 
ritual as seem to be fairly well established. 

On Feb. 1 5 the celebrants of this ancient rite met at the carl! 
called the Lupercal, at the foot of the steep south-western' 
comer of the Pidatine Hill — the spot where, according to the 
tradition, the flooded Tiber had deposited the twin children 
at the foot of the sacred fig-tree ', and where they were 
nourished by the she-wolf. The name of the cave is almost 

* Line sBS- See Wisaowft in Lex. 3. v. De* Muta., 

* See e.g. Crookc. Fatkhri: of Ncrtfiem India, ch. 5 (the Black Art), and 
especially pp. a6+ fuil. 

* See e.g. Loland, Eiruacav. Roman remains m popular legmd, pp. 3 and 193 
foil. 

* The chief attempts are those of linger, in Rhein. Mus., 1881, p, 50, and 
Hannhardt in hia M^/lholagissfie Forsci<ungen, pp. 72-155. Tlio foi'tner 
'ingenious, but uniiatisfactory in many ways; the latter conacientioua, and! 
VHluablo as a study in folk-lore, whether its immedinte concUidons be 
right or wrong. See also Schweglor, E. O. i. 356 foil. ; Preller, i. 387 foil, j 
and article s. v, in Diet, qf AntiquUits land edition); Mjirq. 44a foil. The. 
ancient nuthorities are Dion. Hal. i. 3a. 5, 79, So* Ovid, Fasti, a. a6-] 
toll. J Plutarch, Caen. 61, Rom. at ; Val. Max. a, a. 9 ; Propert. 5. (4.) r, a6j 
and many other pasfiftges w^hiuh vrill be referred to when npcesi-ary. 

' Dion, Kal. i. 3a. 5, 
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without doubt built up from hipu.% 'a wolf ' ; but we cannot be 
equally sure whether the nume of the festival in derived directly 
from Lupercal, or on the analogy of Quirinalla, Volcanalia, 
and others, from Lupercus, the alleged name of the deity 
concerned in the rites, and also of the celebrants themselves'. 
In any case we aro fairly justified in calling this the wolf- 
festival ; the more so as the wolf was the sacred animal of 
Mars, who was in a special sense the god of the earliest settlers 
on the Palatine *. 

The first act of the festival seems to have been the sacrifice 
of goata (we are not told how many), and of a dog * ; and at 
the same time were offered sucred cakes made by the Yestala, 
from tho fii^t ears of last year's hai-vest. This was the last 
batch of the mola saUa, some of which had been used at the 
Vestalia in Juno, and some on the Ides of September". 

Nest, two youths of high rank, belonging, we may suppose, 
one to each of the two collegia of Luperci (of which more 
directly), were brought forward ; thes« had their foreheads 
smeared with the knife bloody from the daughter of the 
victims, and then wiped with wool dipped in milk. As soon 
as this was done they were obliged to laugh. Then they girt 
themselves with the skins of the slaughtered goats, and feasted 
luxuriously"; ftfter which they ran round the base of the 
Falatine Hill, or at least a large part of its circuit, apparently 
in two companies, one led by each of the two youths. As 
they ran they struck at all the women who came near them 
or offered themselves to their blows, with strips of skin cut 
from the hides of the same victims; which stripg, as we have 
seen, were among the objects which were called by the priests 
/ebrwa. 



' Jordan, ErUiacht Beitrige, 164 foil. Unger's attempt, after Serv. Af^^, 
8. 343, to derive the word from Jua i^'to purify') ia gcuarally rejected. 

* Wiisowa, L^x. (b, v. Lupercus) takes the latter -view, ii»t rightly, aa 
1 think, ityccta the deity. 

^ Virg. Aen. 8. 63a ' Mavortia in antro.' Itosicher, in Lex. a, v. Mars, 
3383 ; Preller, i, 334. 

* Plut. Ram. ai. After mentioniTig the goats, he says, iSio*' li tjjs iopTTJs 
tA koJ xiva $vw roiit \nvwfpxovi 1 cp. Q. B. ill). 

' Mnrq. 165, See above, p. Ilo. 

' So Val, Mux. I.e. From Ovid'a version of the aetiological story of 
Romulus and RtinuB (Fas/i, a. 371 foil.) we might infer tliat tbo feassting 
took place after tha running. 
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Here, in what at flret sight looks like a grotesqu 
there are two clearly tlistingiiishahle elements ; (i) an extremely 
primitive ritual, probably descended from the pastoral stage 
of society f (2) a certain co-ordinatioo of this with definite local 
Bottlements. The saerificea, the smearing and wiping, the 
wearing of the skins, and the striking with the febnta, all seem 
to be survivals from a very early stage of religious coneoptions ; 
but the two companies of runners, and their course round the 
Palatine, which apparently followed the most ancient line 
of the pomoerium, bring us into touch with the beginning 
and with the development of urban life. Surviving through 
the whole KepuhSiean period, with a tenacity which the Eonian 
talent for organization alone could give it, the Luporealia was 
still further developed for hia own purposes by tho dictator 
Caesar, and thenceforward lived on for centuries under his 
successors into the age of imi»erial Christianity. 

Let us now examine the several acts of the festival, to 
how far they admit of explanation under the light of moder 
research into primitive ideas And ritual. 

It began, as we saw, with the sacrifice of goats and a dof 
Unluckily we cannot be sure of the god to whom they wer 
offered, nor of the sacrificing priest. According to Ovid ' the 
deity was Faunus j according to Livy it was a certain mysterious 
Inuus, of whom hardly anything else is known', though much 
has been written. There waa no Lupercua, as some have vainly 
imagined ; mucli leas any such combination as Faunus Lupercue 
which has been needlessly created out of a passage of Justin ' 
Liber is suggested by Servius * ; who adds that others fancied it" 
was a 'bellicosus deus,' Recently Juno has been suggested, 
because the strips which the runnei-a carried were called 
' lunonis amiculum ' '". Thus it is quite plain that the Eomaa, 
not know who 



iterary age 



god 



' ' Cornipi?di Ffttino oaesa de mora capclld' {Fasii, 2,361). Cp 5. loi^ 
St) Plut, Bom. I.e. 

* Livy, I. 5. Unger (p. 71 foil.) ]iaB mucli to say about Inuus in fhw^ 
VfOTsi style of CJermaJi pseudo-re3ean;li. Soe Lex. s.v. (^Steuding). 

' Schwpgler, i. 351 folL ; Justin, 43. i. I had long ago arrived at tht*| 
ooQclu^ion, and waa glad to slig it sanctioned by Wissowa in Lix. s-vif 
Lu parous. 

* Aen. e, 343 : the only reason given i» that tho gont waa Libet'^ 
victim. 

' Arnobias, a. 33, .S«e Mannliardt, S5 ; Huschke, Mm, Jahr, ra. 
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common idea that he was Faunus is discredited by Livy's 
account and his mention of Inuus, and also by the fact that 
Paunus is not associated with urban settlements: and may 
easily be accounted for by the myth of Evander and the 
Arcadians, whose Pan Lyeaeua was of conrae identified with 
Faunus\ or by the girding of the Lupei*oi with skina, which 
made them resemble the popular conception of the Fauni'. 
Possibly the name was a secret ; for there was a tendency to 
avoid fixing a god'a name in ritual, in order to escape making 
mistakes, and so offending liim, ' lure pontificum cautura est 
ne suia nominibus dii Komani appellaieiitur, ne exaugurari 
possint".' We must also remember that tlie Lupercalia un- 
doubtedly descends from the very earliest period of the Roman 
religion, when the individuality of deities was not clearly 
conceived, and Trvhen their names were unknown, doubtful, or 
adjectival only. In fact, we need not greatly trouble ourselves 
about the name of the god : his nature is deducible to some 
extent from the ritual. The connexion with the Palatine, with 
the wolf, and with fructification, seems to me to point very 
clearly in the direction of Mars and his characteristics. 

It would be almost more profitable if we could be sure of the 
sacrificing' priest ; but here again we are in the dark. Ovid 
says, ' Flamen ad haee prlseo more Dialia erat '' ' ; but it is im- 
possible that this priest could have been the sacrificer (though 
Marquardt committed himself to this), for he was expressly 
forbidden to touch either goat or dog *, which soem to have 
been excluded from the cult of Jupiter. Even in the case 
of such exceptional piacu!a aa this no doubt was, we can hardly 
venture without further evidence to ascribe the slaughter of the 
sacred animal to the great priest of the heavenly deity in whose 
cult it was tabooed, Plutarch says that the Luperei thom- 
Bslvea sacrificed ' ; and this is more probable, and is borne out 

' Schwogler, i. 354 foil. : the gcnerftl result ie given in lex. b.v. Evftnder, 
vol. i. 1395. Eva Oder liiniBelf — Faunua. It is possible that there maybe 
same basis fit truth in tbe Arcadian legend : we await further archago- 
logie&l inquiry. 

■ See on Dee. 5 ; and Lex. a. v, Fauims, p, 1458. 

' Serv. Aen. a. 351. The whole passage ia very interesting. See on 
Dec, ai ; and BouclL^-Leclereq, Panii/st, 38 and 49^ 

* Faati, 3. 28a ; Marq. 443. 

' Plut. Q. R. Ill ; Gell. 10. 15! Araob. 7. ar. 

' Horn, 31 : quoted above, p. 311. Ytil, Max, t, c, ae«iiis also to iiApIy it : 
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by comparison with other cases in which the priest clothes 
himsfelf, as the Luperei did, in the skin of tho victim. It doea 
not imJeed seem certain that the two youths who thus girt 
themselves had also performed the sacrifice ; but tliey represent 
the two collegia of Luperei, and lead the race', as Eomulus and 
Eomus did in the explanatory legend. 

As regards the victims, there is here at least no doubt that 
both goat and dog were exceptional animals in sacrifice "', and 
that their use here betokens a piacular rite of unusual 'holiness,' 
Thiia their offering is a mystic sacrifice, and belongs to that 
' amall class of exceptional rites in which the victim waa drawn 
from some species of animals that retained even in modern 
times their ancient i-epute of natural holiness ^' It is exactly 
in this kind of sacrifice that we find such peculiar points of 
ritual as meet us in the Lupercalia, 'The victim is eacro-mnct, 
and the peculiar value of the ceremony lies in the operation 
performed on its life, whether that life is merely conveyod to 
the god on the altar (i. e, as in burnt-sacrtfiees) or is also 
applied to the worshippers by the sprinkling of the blood, or 
some other lustrul ceremony*.' The writtir might very well 
have been thinking of the Lupercalia when he wrote these 
lines. The meaning of these rites was originally, as he' states 
it, that the holiness of the victim rneans kinahip to the wor- 
shippers and their god, 'that all sacred relations and all moi-al 
obligations depend on physical unity of life, and that physical 
unity of life can be created or reinforced by common participa- 
tion in living flesh and blood.' We may postpone consideration 
of this view as applied to the Lupercalia till we have examined 
the remaining features of the ceremony. 

After the saciiflce was completed, Plutarch " tells us that the 



'Facto SAcrificio caesisciue capris, eptilnrum liilaritnte ao vino hirgiore 
provecti, diviaa pnatoruli tutba, chicti pellibus immolatjiram hostinrum, 
iocantos obvioa petiverunL' 
' Even (his point, is not quite certain ; but see Hurtling, Bel, der MmsTf 

U, 178, and MannharJt, 78. 

^ Ok, {ilie«p and pig wei-e the natial victims; the dog waa only offered 
to Rdbigus (soG on April 25), to the liirea Prnestitea fttid to Mana Gcneta ; 
the gont only to Bacehua and Aesirulapiiis, Toreign deities \ Mnrq. 172). Tho 
goat-skin of Juno SoFpita is certainly Ortek: Let. blv. luiio, 595. The 
goat was a special Hebrew piactcltim iRoljertson Smith, ^/jS ; cf. 453^ 

'* Robertson Bmitli, 379. ' lb, 38(. 

' Rom. ai ol jiiv ^fiayftir'ji fiax^'Pf ^™ ffwiri^v Si-fjawtiptyj trtptu 9' 
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foreheada of the two youths were touched with the bloody 
knifo that had slain the victims, and the stain was then wiped 
off with wool dipped in milk, after which the youths had to 
laugh. This has often been supposed to indicate an original 
human sacrifice', the he-goats being substituted for human 
victims, and the death of the latter syniboUzetl by the smeaiing 
with their blood. This explanation might be admissible if 
this were the only feature of the ceremony ; but it ia so entirely 
out of keeping with tliose that follow — the wearing of the 
skins and the running — that it is preferable to look for another 
before adopting it. At the same time it may be observed that 
no reasonable hypothesis can be ruled out of court where our 
knowledge of the rite is so meagre and so hard to bring 
satisfactorily into harmony with others occurring among other 
peoples *, 

There is a curious passage in Apolloniua Ehodius\ whei-e 
purification from a murder is effected by smearing tbo hands 
of the murderer with the blood of a young pig, and then 
wiping it off ifk\ois ^vrXntai ■ and the Scholiast on the lines 
describes a somewhat similar method of purification which was 
practised in Greece. This would raise a presumption that the 
youths were not originally the victims at the Lupercalia, but 
rather the slayers ; and that they had to be purified from the 
guilt of the blood of the sacrosanct victim *, When this was 
done they became one with the victim and the god by the 
girding on of the skins, and were able to communicata the new 
life- thus acquired in the course of their lustratio of the city by 
means of the strips of skin to the women who met them. This 
explanation is open to one or two objections ; for example, it 
hardly accounts for the laughter of the youths, unless we are 



dwo)idrTow!iv (vSuc ipiov $t&ptyfiivov ydKaxTt Ttpoatfripoi'Ttv. VtKav Si Sti tA 
litipaitta fitTd j-^f aTTOfnti'V. 

' So Seliwegler, I.e. and reff. in Marq. 44,3 notw ir-13. Dion, Hal. (i, 
3a) eompnred tho human aacrifice in the cult of ZeuB LyeneiiB in Arcadia, 
See Farnoll, Cults, i. 40 fol). 

^ We ought to have the whole histmy of the Lupercalia if we are to 
explain it rightly; it is impoaaible to guess through what atagea and 
ehangfa it may liave passed, 

' 4, 47S (quoted in n vriiluable section (33) of Hermann's GottessiiettsSkke 
AKerihUmer der Griechfn), 

* For exAiuplts of this idea atse under Feb. 94 (Regifugiam) ; Robertson 
Smith, aSfi; Hannhardt, Myth, Fomh. 5S foil. 
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to suppose tliat it was an expresBion of joy at their release from 
blood-guiltiness'. And we have indeed no direct eYidence that 
the youths were ever themselves the sacrificei's, though the 
collateral evidence ou this point, aa I have already said, seems 
to be fairly strong". Yet I cannot but think that the true 
significance of the essential features of the ceremony is to be 
looked for somewhere in the direction thus indicated. 

There is, however, another explanation of the application of 
the bloody knife, the wiping, and the laughing, which Mann- 
hardt proposed, not without some modest hesitation, in his 
posthumous work \ In his view these were symbolic or quasi- 
dramatic acts, signifying death and renewed life. The youths 
were never actually killed, but they were the figures in a kind 
of acted parable. The smearing with blood denotod that they 
partook of the death of the victim * ; the wiping with milky 
wool signified the revival to a new life, for milk is the source of 
life. The laughing is the outward sign of such revival : the dead 
are silent, cannot laugh ''. And the moaning of all this was the 
death and the revival of the Vogetation-spirit. I have already 
more than once profited by Mannhardt's researches into this 
type of European custom, and they are now familiar to English- 
men in the works of Mr. Frazer, Mr. Farnell, and others. 
Undoubtedly there are many bits of grotesque custom which 
can best be explained if wo suppose them to mean the death of 
the Power of growth at harvest-time, or its resuscitation in the 
spring, perhaps after tlie death of the powers of- winter and 
darkness. But whetlier the Lupercalia is one of these I cannot 
be so sure. These rites do not seem to have any obvious 
reference to crops, but rather to have come down from the 

' It may indeed be miarcpTfseiited by Plutarch (who is tlie only writer 
who mentiona it), and raay have been originally nn uXoKuyr/, For tlie 
corfoaion of mournful and joyful cries at a, saerifioo sco Rolpertsoii 
Smith, 411. 

' Robtrtsin Smitii notea (p. 396) that young men, or rather Uids, occur 
as sacriQcera in Exodua xxiv. 5, 

' p. gi foil, 

' Miiniibtirdt ia not lucid on thia point ; he was evidently in difficultiea 
(pp. 97-99). He a«emq cl«ar thfit tjie Application of tho blood produces 
flti idendf^ between victim and youths ; but in uimiltir rasea it ia not 
through dtiath that victim, god, and pritsst b&oome identiuDt, but through 
the life-giving virtue of tlic blood. The hlood-npplicKtion muftt f^urely 
mean the acquisition of new life ; but he makes it aynabolie of death. 

* Frazer, Q. B. ii. 34a. 
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pastoral stage of society : and it is not in this case the fields 
which are lustrated by the runners, but the urbs and its 
women '. And the earlier narta of the ritual bear the marks 
of a 2}iacuJum so distinctly that it seems unnecessaiy and 
confusing to introduce into it a different set of ideas. 

There is a similar divergence of opinion in explaining the. 
next feature, the wearing of the skins of the victims ^ 
Dr. Mannhardt believed that this was one of the innumerable 
inabances in which, at certain times of the year, animals are 
personated by human beingSj e. g. at Christmas, at the beginning 
of Lent (Carnival), and at harvest. These he explained as 
representations of the Vegetation-spirit, which was conceived 
to be dead in winter, to come to life in spring, and at harvest 
to die again, and which was believed to assume all kinds of 
animal forms. This has been generally accepted iia explaining 
several curious rites both in Greece and Italy, e. g. that of the 
Hirpi Sorani at Soraete not far from Eome'. But it is 
a question whether it will equally well explain the Luperci 
and their goat^skins. In this case Mannhardt is driven to 
somewhat far-fetched hypotheses; he derives Lupercua from 
h(pus-Jiirctts* (p. 90), and suggests that the two collegia repre- 
sented respectively wolves and goats, according to the view of 
the Vegetation-spirit taken by the two communities of Palatine 
and Quirinal ^ But this solution, the result of a bias in favour 
of his favourite Vegetation-spirit, does not strike us as happy, 
and Dr. Mannhardt himself does not seem well pleased 
with it". 

It would seem safer to take this as one of the many well- 



' Mmniliardt aoetna to hava felt this diffieljtty (p. 86), and to liave tried 
to overcunae it, but without auccega, 

' I hero omit tha feiisting, an it is bj no means certain nt what point of 
time it took place. If the victims thomsulves were eaten, It would 'be 
p:irt of the ancriiicial act and would precede the iiinning ; but this is not 
coitinion in the ease of &ueli pi'amla, and one victim, we must remuniher, 
WHS A dog. It ia more likely that Vnl. Max. is here wroug {nna above, 
p. 311, note 6), 

° See Mannhardt, Antike Wald- trnd FtJdkutfe, 318 foil., and for other 
example!), Fr«zor, 6.£. U. 1 foil. ; Pi^liei'-Robt'i-t, Gri&ili. JbTjrtft. i, 144 (Zau** 
festival on Ptlion), 

* After Schwegler, i. 3.61 ; rejected by Miirq, (439, note 4). 

' p. loi, The * wolvest' represent of course the Piilatiae city. 

' See his eminently modest and sensible remarks at the end of hia gth 
section, p. 113, 
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known iriacitia in which the worshipper wears the skin of 
a very holy vietini, thtsrehy entering sacranientally into the 
very nature of the god to whom the victim is sacrificed'. 
Whether or no we are to look for the origiu of these practices 
ill a toteuiistic age, is a question that cannot be discussed 
here ; and there is no gign of toteiuism in. the Lupercalia 
save this one *, 

But if this be the right explanation, what, we may ask, was 
meant by the name Luperci '? If it meant wolves, are we Dot 
lather thrown back on Manuhardt's theory ? To this it may 
he answered; (i) that no classical author suggests that the 
runners were looked upon as representing wolves ; by the . 
common people we are told that they were called crepj^i^A 
the meaning of which is quite uncertain, though it has been 
explained as = capri, and as simply arising from the fact that 
the runners were clad m goat-skins'. There is in fact no 
necessary connexion at all between the skins and tlie name 
Luperci. If that name originally meant wolf -priests, its I 
explanation is to be found mther in connexion Avith the wolf 
of Mars, and the cave of the she-wolf, than in the skina of the 
sacrificed goats, which were worn by only two members of J 
the two collegia bearing the name. 

We must now turn our attention to the last features of the 
festival ; the coui-se taken by the runners round the Palatine ' 
Hill, and the whipping of women with the strips of sacred 
skin. The two youths, having girded on the skins (thougl: 
otherwise naked) and also cut strips from them, proceeded tol 
run & course which seems almost certainly to have followed 
that of the pomoerium at the foot of the Palatine. The starting- 
point was the Lupercal^ or a pomt near it, and Tacitus * has 

> Eobertaon Srailli, Ruligiun of flie Semites, 416 foil, ; Emycl. BriL art,! 
'Sacrifice'; and for the Lupercalia, Acativnty, Feb, tij 1888, whure a tot 
mistic origin is suggesteii. 

' Seo aljso Lobeck, Aghoph. pp. 183 6 ; Lang, Xyth, Biiital and Religii 
vol. ii. 177 (cp. toS) and reC^ 313 ; Diet qf Antiquities, art. ' Sacriiiuiuaif)] 

I'. 584- J 

" Fustusi, p. 57 * Creppoa, id est lupercoa, diuehant a crepitu pellicu^ 

larum/ tie. 
* Pi'uller, i, 389, On this Jorda-n has added no comment. 
' Ann. la, 24 ; Jordan, Toptajr. i. 163 foil,, h.is examined TucitUh's account 

with greut nave. TiicitUB sUrtB the pomoerium froai tlie Forum boarium, 

whiltj Dio»ysii)^ and Plutiirch «tiut the ruiiaera frora the Lupercal ; bat 

the two are clus« ttigutlier. 
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described the course of the pomoeiium as far as the * sacellum 
Larum foi'umque Komanum ': in his day it was marked out by 
stones {' cippi 'J. We are concerned with it here only so far as 
it aflects the question whether the running wag a lustra(iO of 
the Palatine city. The last points mentioned by Tacitus, the 
'saeellum Larum, forumque Roniunum V show plainly tliat 
the course was round the Pal itine from south-west to noi'th- 
east, but they do not bring the runners back to the point from 
which they staiied , and complete the circle '. Varro is, however, 
quite clear that the running was a lustratio : ' Lupercis nudia 
lustratur antiquum oppidum PaJatinura gregibus humanis 
cinctum,' The passage is obscure, and attempts have been 
made to amend it ; but there can be no doubt that it points to 
a religious ceremony *. 

This lustratio, then, aa we may safely call it, was at the same 
time a beating of the bounds and a rite of purification and 
fertilisation. Just as the [Mjeled wands of our Oxford bound- 
beaters on Ascension Day' may perhaps have originally had 
a use parallel to that of the febnia, so the parish boundaries 
correspond to the Roman pomoerium. We have already had 
examples of processional bound-beating in the rites of the 
Argei uud the Ambarvalia ; in all there is the same double 
object — tho combination of a religious with a junstic act; 
but the Lupercalia stands alone in the quaintness of its ritual, 
and may probably be the oldest of all. 

Before we go on to the febrtfa and their use, mention must 
be made of a diilficulty in regard to the duality of the collegia 
of Luporci and the runners. Those have been supposed to 
have originated from two gentile priesthoods of the Fabii and 



' The reading is not quiiu ceriAtn ; ihtt MSS. have ' Lnrum de 
forumque.' 

' The Suceltum Larum has generally beon etuppoaed to be that in, 
eumma ntcra via (Jordan, op. cit, ii. 269). Kiepert and Huolafn moke 
it tlio sucelluiu or nra L^irum praesLitum at tlie hojid of tile Vttuij Tuboui:i. 

' L. L. 6. 34. Mijiuuisen jnxifi'ised 'a regilius Ht>iiiniii!» nioi-nitiua cine;- 
tum.' But it is aafuT to keep to tliu MS. i-ondin^' atid makci the beat of it. 
Jordan seeij in tlie worda a ' jscultIIous ' idlusiun to the luperci, 

* For modern practiceis of the kiad in England »ee Bmnd, Popular 
Aniiqmti$.i, ch. 36 ; and for Oxford, p. sag, Av brand puta it, the benti^ra 
(i.e. mintsiterii, churcbw.irdellii, &c.), 'beg a blessing on ike fruits 0/ lite earlk, 
and presorvt) the rights acid boundaries of their parish.' Tile analogy with 
the old Italian proce^ions is ¥«rjr close. 
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Quinctli ' ; and as we know that the gens Fabia had a cult on 
the Quirinal ''i it Is conjectured that the Luperci Fabiani 
repreBBiited the Sabine city, and the Quiuctlales the Bomans 
of the Palatine, just as we also tititl two collegia of Salii, viz. 
Palatiui and Collini ', If, however, the running of the Luperci 
was reallj' a lustiatio of the Palatine, we must suppose that the 
lustratio of the Quiriiial city by its own Luperci was given up 
and merged in that of the older Bettlement * ; and such, an 
abiuidonnient of a local rite would be most surprising in 
Eoman antiquity. It is true that there is no other explanation 
of the existence of the two guilds ; but we may hesitate to 
accept this one, if we have to pay for it by so bold a 
hypotliesis ". 

The last point to be noticed, the whipping with the strips 
of skin ", might have attracted little notice as a relic of 
antiquity in the late Republic but for the famous incident in 
the life of Caesar, when Antoniua was one of the runnei-s. We 
have it on excellent evidence, not only that the runnel's struck 
women who met them with the strips, but that they did so 
in order to produce fertility'. Such an explanation of the 
object would hardly have beien invented, and it tallies closely 
with some at least of a great number of practices of the kind, 
which have been investigated by Mannhardt". His pai'allels 



'So C.L L. 6. 1933 ' lui>eret,i8 Quinctialk vetus.' See Mommeen, Forsch, 
i. 117. TJngt'r, howevor (p. 56 foil,), nrgucs for the form QuiiitilinnUB, 
AS it appears in Fest. 87, and Ovid, F«sH, a. 378 ; and also denies that the 
names indicate gentile prie!jtli(iod<i. But his arguments depend on a 
doubtrul etymology. 3ee U^rq, 440, note, 

' Liv. 5. 46, Momrasen connects the name Kaeso, which is found 
in botii gvutes, with the cutting of the strips nt the Lupercalja. The 
Fabii in Ovid's story (361 foil.) are led by Bemus, and thb Quiatilil by 
Eomulus. 

' See tinder March 1, p. 41. 

' So Hunnhardt, loi, who tries to explain it as we have seen. 

' Gilbert, Gesch. unA Topogr. L fi6, note, tries to make out that the Fabii 
belonged to the PAliitine proper; 4Tid t\w other guild, not totlie (Julrint)!, 
but to the Cermilua, iiuil thus also to aeocinnt for the fact that in Ovid's 
atory the Fabii come first to the feast ; but all this is pure guesswork. 

" PI tit. Earn. 21 and Ca«s. 61 ; Ovid, Fasd, 2. 435 foil. ; Pliul. 57 ; Liv. 
friigm. 13 {Madvig;; Serv. Acn. 8. 343. All these passages make it clear 
tliat the object waa to procure fertility in woiiien. Mic. Dnmasc, Vita 
Caiiaaris 31, does not specify women (op. Dion. Ha.1. 1. 80). 

'' Liv, 1. c. and Serv. 1. c. are explicit on this point, 

" Op. uit, 113 foil, and his Baumhuituf, p. aji foil, (see also Fraacr, 9. B. ii. 
A14 and 333 fall.). An example of the Bamo kind of practice in India is in 
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are not indeed all either complete or convincing ; but the 
collection is valuable for many purposes, and the general 
result is to show tliat whipping certain paits of the botly with 
some instrument supposed to possess magic power is eflRcacioiiS 
in driving away the powers of evil that interfeste with fertiliza- 
tion. Whether the thing beaten be man, woman, image, or 
human or aniixiftl r&pi-^entative of the Vegetation spirit, the 
object is always more or less directly to qiticfcen or restore 
the natural powers of reproduction ; the notion being that the 
hostile or hindering spirit was thus driven out, or that 
the beating actually woke up and energized the power. The 
latter is perhaps & later idea, rationalized from the earlier. 
In any ca&e the thongs, as part of the sacrosanct victim, were 
supposed to possess a special magical power' ; and the word 
applied to them, fchruti, though not meaning strictly instru- 
ments of purification in oor sense of the word, maybe translated 
cathartic objects, since they had power to free fvom hostile 
influences and quicken natural forces. And those who wielded 
them were regarded in some sense aa priests or magicians ; 
they were naked but for the goat-skins, and probably had 
wreaths on their heads \ Their wild and lasciviouis behaviour 
as they ran is paralleled in many ceremonies of the kind '. 

It is singular that a festival of a character so rude and rustic 
should have lived on in the great city for centuries after it had 
become cosmopolitan and even Christian. This is one of the 
many results due to the religious enterprise of Augustus, who 
rebuilt the decayed Lupercal, and set the feast on a new 
footing*. It continued to exist down to the yeai- 494 a. n. 
when the Pope, Gelasius I, changed the day (Feb, 15) to that 
of the Purification of the Virgin Maiy \ 

Crooke, Beltghn und Fdklare, vol. i, p, 100, See under May i (Bona Dea), 
p. 104, 

' They were alao called ' amiciilum lunoais' (Feat. 85 : cp. Ovid, Fasti, a. 
437 foil.) ; Juno hare, as so ofttn, repreisenting tho female pritioiple. Farncl I 

iCWtej i. 100) aptly oompai'es with this tlio Atheuian custom of carrying 
Lthena's aegis round Alh(.>Da, cind tnklug it into th« housea of married 
women. 

' Lantantius, Inst. i. ai. 45, doscritoa them as ' nudi, uncti, coronsti, 
porsonati, aut luto oblEti curnint '• but we liave no (ortaiii confirmation 
from earlier sources except aa to tho nakedness (Ovid, Fasti, a. 267), 

' ^lomntis obvios petiverunt' (Val. Max.). Mannhardt, M^th. Forsdi. 
140 foil. 
' Hon. Aneyr. iv. a; Marq. 446. » Bdroniua, Annal. Eecks. Tili.6ofoll. 
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xin Kal. Mart, (Feb. 17). IP. 
QUIE[INALIA]. (cAEB. maff. fabn. philoc.) 

QVIBINO IN COLLE. (fABN. CAEB.) 

How the festival of Quirinus came to bo placed at this time 
I cannot explain : we know nothing of it, and cannot assume 
that it was of an expiatory character, like the Lupercalia 
preceding it, and the Feralia following. Of the temple *in 
coUe' we also know nothing' that can help us. We have 
already learnt that this day was called ' stultorum feriae,' and 
why ; but the conjunction of the last day of the sacra of tiie 
curiae with those of Quirinus is probably accidental ; we 
cannot safely assume any connexion through the word 'curia.' 
The name Quirinalia was familiar enough ^ ; but it may be that 
it only survived through the stultorum feriae. 

The Roman of the later Eepublic identified Quirinus with 
Romulus ; Virgil, e.g. in the &TBtAeneid (292) speaks of * Remo 
cum fi'atre Quirinus'.' We have no clue to the origin of this 
identification. It may have been suggested by the use of the 
name Quirites; but neither do we know when or why that 
name came to signify the Roman people in their civil capacity, 
and the etymology of these words and their relation to each 
other still entirely baffles research *. 

There is, however, a general agreement that Quirinus was 
another form of Mars, having his abode on the hill which still 
goes by his name. That Mars and Quirinus were ever the 
same deities was indeed denied by so acute an inquirer as 
Ambrosch * ; but he denied it partly on the ground that 
no trace of the worship of Mars had been found on the 
Quirinal; and since his time two inscriptions have been 
found there on the same spot, one at least of great antiquity, 

* Aust, de Aedibm sacris, p. 11 ; Jordan, Eph. Epigr. iii. 938. 

* e. g. Cic. ad Quint. Fratr. 3. 3. a. 

» See other references in Preller, i. 374, note. Ambrosch {StudUn, 169, 
note 50) observes that Cicero {de Off, 3. 10) writes with a trace of scepticism : 
' Romulus fratre interempto sine controyersia peccavit, pace vel Quirini 
vel Romuli dixerim.' 

* See Jordan on Preller, i. 369. The article 'Quirinus' in Uyth. Lex. 
has not yet appeared as I \^rite. 

' Studien, 169. 
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which indicate votive offerings to Mars and Quirinua respeo 
tively\ From theae Mommsen concludes that Quirinua was 
at one time worshipped there under the name of Mara; 
which involves alao the converse, that Mars was once wor- 
shipped under the adjectival cult-title Quirinus. Unluckily 
Mai's Quirinus is a combination as yet undiscovered ; and 
as the esistonce of a patrician Flamen Quirinatis distinct 
from tiie Plamen Martialia points at least to a very early 
differentiation of the two, it may be safer to think of the two, 
not as identical deities, but rather as equivalent cult-expi-esaions 
of the aame religious conception in two doaely allied com- 
munities ^. 

That the Quirinal was the seat of the cult of Quirinus admits 
of no doubt ; and the name of tho hill, which wo are told was 
originally Agonus or Agonalis ', arose no doubt from the cult ', 
Here were probably two templftg of the god, the one dating 
from B.C. 293, and having June 29 as its day of dedication; 
the other of unknown date, which celebrated its bu-thday on 
the Quirinalia ". A 'aacelluni Quirini in coUe' is also men- 
tioned at the time of the Gallic invasion* (this was perhaps the 
predecessor of the temple of June 29), and also the house of the 
Flamen Quirinalia which adjoined it. To the Quirinal also 
belong the Salii Agonenses, Collini, or Quirinales, who cor- 
respond to the Salii of the Palatine and of Mars'. And here, 

■■ C. I, L. i. 41 =vi. 475 and i. 630 = vS. 565. Tli» older one is attributed 
by Mommsen to the consul P. Cornelius of u, c. 336 : ' P, Corii[eUos] L. f. 
coso[l] probfavit] Mar[te sacrom].' The other, ' (Juirino L. Aimiiius 
L. f. praitor,' must be set down to an Aemilius praetor in S04, 191, or 190. 
The inference in thoit Mars becume known as Quirinus in that spot at the 
pnd of tliQ third century e c. It is worth noting that the legendary smith, 
Hnmurius, had a stntue on the Quirinal (Jord. Top, ii. 125), 

^ Tliiii is much what Dion, Hal. 3. 4S saja was one view held in his 
titnu i oliH exoVTos ttauv ri iicpi0li ttri "Afujs Iotiv iitc irefios t(i ifioias' Apic 

' See on Jan. 9. Feat. 354. 

* Gilbert, i. 283, points out that in the Argenn itinerary (Jord. Top. 
ii. asT foil.) one ottho divisions of the Quirinal beare the name, *nd infers the 
gradual spread of the cult of Quii-itkust over tlio whole hill ; but he insists 
that it \f&fi introduced from the Palatine, The general result of his wild 
but ingenious combinationa is to infer & religious conquest of the Quirinal 
from the Palatine. 

' Aust, op, cit. pp. II and 33, Mommsen, C* t.L. i. 310, takes the one 
of unhnowu date as the older. 

' Auat, a]>. oit. 51, where for Liv, 4. ai read Llv, 5. 40. 

' PrelJer, i, 356. 

Y 3 
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Kstly, seems to belong the mysterious Hora or Horta Quirini, 
whose temple, according to Plutarch \ was ' formerly ' always 
open. About the cult of Quirinus on his hill wo know, however, 
nothing, except that there were two myrtles growing in front 
of hia temple, one called the patrician and the other the 
plebeian ", and to which a cunoua story is attached. Preller ^ 
noted that those correspond to the two laurels in the sacmrittm 
Mariis in the Eegia, and conjectured that each pair symbolized 
the union of the atate in the cults of the two communities. 

Of the duties of the Flamen Quirinalis we have already aeeni 
something": unluckily they throw little or no new light on the 
cult of Quirinus. He was concerned in. the worship of Kobigus, 
of Consus, and of Aeca Lareiitja, all of them, ancient cults of 
agricultural Kome ; and he eoema to have been in close con- 
nffxion with the Vestal Virgins ^ These are just such duties 
as we might have expected would fall to the Flamen of Mars ; j 
and probably the two cults were much alike in character. 



VTi Kal, Maet. (Feb. 23.) IP. 

TER[MINALIA]. (caer. mapp. kust. philoo. silt.) 

Was there any connexion between the Terminalia and the 
end of the year? The Koman scholars thought so; Varro'' 
writes, ' Terminalia quod is dies anni extremua constitutua j I 
duodecimus enim fuit Fobruarius, et quum intercalatur, in- 1 
ferioves q^uinque dies duodecimo demuntur mens©.' So Ovid, 

Tu quDCLue Baororum, Termine, finis enaa. 

But Terminus is the god of the boundaries of land, and has | 
nothing to do with time ; and the Terminalia is not the last 
festival of the year in the oldest calendars. The Romans must 
have been misled by the coincidence of the day of Terminus 
with the last day before intercalation. The position in the 



' Q. R, 46; Eonius ap. Nonium 120; GelJ. 13. 33. 

' Plin. H. 2f. 15. 120. ' i- 313- 

* See under April 25, Aug. si, Deo, 33. Marq, 335 ; SoSweglcr, i, 334, 
' Liv. 5. 40, 7 ftiid 8. 

* i, L. G. 13, According to Macrob. (i. 13, 15) tlie five last days of I 
February were added after the intercalation, in 01 der tliat March might 
follow on Fob., and not on tho intercalated days. 
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year of the rites to be described seems parallel to that of 
the Compitalia and Paganalia, which were concerned with 
matters of ooiunion interest to a society of farmers; and we 
may remember that Pliny* said of the Fornaeulia that it 
was ' farris torreudi feriao et aeqite religiosae tenninis agronim' 

The ritual of the Tcrmliialia in the country districts is 
described by Ovid I The two landowners garlanded each his 
aide of the boundary-stone, and all offerings were double*. An 
altar is made j and fire is carried from the hearth by the 
farmer's Vrdfe, while the old man cuts up sticks and builds 
them in a framework of stout stakes. Then with dry bark the 
fire is kindled ; from a basket, held ready by a boy *, the little 
daughter of the family thrice shakes the fruits of the earth into 
the fire, and offers cakes of honey. Others stand by with 
wine ; and the neighbours (or dependants) look on in silence 
and clothed in white, A lamb is slain, and a sucking-pig, 
and the boundary-stone sprinkled with their blood ; and the 
ceremony ends with a feast and songs in praise of holy 
Terminus. 

This rite was, no doubt, practically a yearly renewal of that 
by which the stone was originally fised in its place. The latter 
is described by the gromatic writer Sieulus Placcus\ Fruits 
of the earth, and the bones, ashes, and blood of a victim which 
had been offered were put into a hole by the two (or three) 
ownera whose land converged at the point, and the stone was 
rammed down on the top and carefully fixed. The reason 
given for this was of course that the stone might be identified 
in the future, e. g. by an arbiter, if one should be called in * ; 
but it also reminds us of the practice of buiying the remains 

' R. N, 18. 8. See above, p. 304. ' Fasti, a. 643 foil. 

' Te duo divcriia domiiii pro parte coi'onaiit, 

Biuflqiie fiertn tibi bin*<jUo liba femiit, 
' This must be a son of the family. We hare, therefore, in this 
cbarming picture the predecesiiors of the liex, the Rfegiua saisrorunif the 
flamiaes, and the Vestal Virgins. 

Stat pqer et manibus I*ta cani^ira tenet, 
tnde ubi ter fni^eii niedioa iaiuiiiiit in ignea, 
Porrigit iaci&os filia parva favos, 
De-Marchi, p. 231, gives a cut of a paintins at Hcrculiuieum which may 
I'epretacnt a sceiiu of Llii:^ kLnd. 

' Gromaiini veitres, i. 141. See Rudofff in vol. ii. 236 for an interesting 
discussion of tha religio tarminorum and its athiual and legal reaulta. 
• Rudorff, I.e. 337, 
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of a victims and the use of the blood shows the extreme 
sanctity of the operation. 

That the stone was regarded as the dwelling-place of a numen 
is proved by the fact that it was sprinkled with blood and gar- 
landed ' ; and the development of a god Terminus is perfectly 
in keeping with Boman religious ideas. It is more difficult to 
determine what was the relation of this Terminus to the great 
Jupiter who was so intimately associated, as we have seen ^, 
with the idea of keeping faith with your neighbours. Was he 
the numen originally thought to occupy the stone, and is the 
name Terminus, as marking a distinct deity, a later growth ? 
I am disposed to think that this was so ; for we saw that there 
is some i-eason to believe that Jupiter did not disdain to 
dwell in objects such as trees and stones, and there is no need 
to look to Greece for the origin of his connexion with boundaries *. 
But Jupiter and Terminus remained on the whole distinct ; and 
a Jupiter Terminus or Terminalis is first found on the coins of 
VaiTO the gi'eat scholar, probably in b. c. 76 '. 

The close connexion of the two is seen in the legend that 
when Jupiter was to be introduced into the great Capitoline 
temple, from the Capitolium vetus on the Quirinal, all the gods 
made way for him but Terminus ° : 

Quid nova cum fierent Capitolia? nempe deorum 
Cuncta lovi cessit turba, locumque dedit. 

Terminus, ut veteres memorant, inventus in aede 
Restitit, et magno cum love templa tenet. 

This, as Preller truly observes, is only a poetical way of 
expressing his stubbornness, and his close relation to Jupiter, 
with whom he continued to share the great temple. It seems 
certain that there was in that temple a stone supposed to be 



' Jevons, IntroducUon to tht History (jfSdigion, 149. 

• Robertson Smith, Beligion qfthe Semites, 187 folL 

' See under September, p. 329 foil. I may here notice the very curious 
' oraculum ' in Orom. Vet. p. 350 (ex libris Vegoiae) which connects Jupiter 
with the introduction of termini in Etruria. 

* Z(iis opios he is called by Dion. Hal. (a. 74), where the cult is ascribed 
to Numa. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, i. 159. 

' Aust, in Myth. Lex. s. v. luppiter, 668. 

' Fasti, 2. 667 ; Liv. I. 55 ; Serv. Aen. 9. 448. Augustine, C. D. 4. 23, adds 
Mnrs, and Dion. Hal. 3. 69 Inventus to Terminus, who could not be 
' exauguratus.' 
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that of Terminus, over which there was a bole in the roof ' 
for all sacrifice to Terminus uiust be made in the open air. 

Nunc quaque, ae supra ne quid nisi sidera cernat, 
Exfguum templi teota foramen habent'. 

Precisely the same feature is found in the cult of Semo 
Sancua or Dius Fidias^, who was concerned with oaths and 
treaties ; and of Hercules we are told that the oath taken 
in his name must be taken out of doors*. 

Of the stone it^If we know nothing. It is open to ub to 
guesa that it was originally a boundary-stone, perhaps between 
the ager of the Psdatine city and that of the QuirinaL The 
mons Capitolinus seems to have been neutral ground, as we 
may guess by the tradition of the asylum there ; it was 
outride the oldest pomerium, and in early times was the 
property of the priestly collegia'. It was, therefore, a very 
appropriate place for a terminus between two communities*. 

From Ovid (679 foil.) we gather that there was a terminus- 
stone at the sixth milestone on the via Laurentina, at which 
public sacrifices were made, perhaps on the day of the Termi- 
nalia: tliis was probably at one time the limit of the ager 
Eomanus in that direction. 



Ti Kal. Mart, {Feb. 24), N. 

I{EGIF[UGIUM]. (CAEK. MAFF. FHILOC.) EEGIFTJQIUM, CUM 
TAHQUINniS BUPEBBUS PEBTUE AB UHBE EXPULSUS. (SILV.) 

This note of Silvius is based on a very old and natural 
misapprehension. Ovid ', and probably most Komans, believed 

' Serv. Aen. g. 448 ' Uiide in CupitoUa proud para tt-cli patet, quae 
lapidBHi ipsyin Termini spectat,' This ia tha ' CapituU immobite saxum ' 
of Virgit ; see ubove, p. 230, 

' Ovid, 1. c 671, ' See above, p. 140. Varro, £, L. 5. 66. 

' Plut. Q. R. 28. ' Ambrosch, Sludifn, 199 foU. 

' It would exactly correspond to tlie spot of Micred gruund on vvhich 
tho terminus-stone stood between two properties (Budorff, 1. c). In tha 
Intter nase, It is worth noting, tlie sacrificua aod sacrifieera aro doublGB, 
as with thti Salii, Lopornij &e., nf the two I-toinan settlements. Mi'. Granger 
{WorsAip qf tlie Roma^m. 163) suggeiits that this stoDO was 'a relic from the 
original dwellers by tho Tib<jr,'i.e, pre-Eonian, But thequeatiou is, How 
did the Komans eome to associate it with Terminus ? 

^ Foftti, s, 6B5 foil. He is prohiibly following Varro and common opinion, 
which latter Verriua refurs to ^PauL 379) ' Kegit'ugium sacrum diuebant, 
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that the espulBioii of Tnrquin was commemorated on this day. 
There is, liowever, strong indirect evidence to show that the 
'flight of the king' on Feb. 24 was something very different, 

1. We have already had a 'flight of the people ' (Poplifugia) 
on July 5 ; and we saw that this was probably a purificatory 
rite of which the meaning had been lost^the sacrifice perhaps 
of a sacred animal followed by the flight of the crowd as 
fi'om a mui'der. It seems impossible, at any rate unwise, to 
separate Poplifugia and Kegifugium in general meaning, for 
there ia no other parallel to them in the calendar. Both 
were explained historically by the Eomans, because in both the 
obscure (and perha2>s obsolete) religious rite was ineiplicable 
otherwise ; and we must also endeavour to treat both on the 
same principle, 

2. It seems pretty clear that Verriug Flaccua did not believe 
in the historical explanation of the Eegifugium. In Festus, 
page 278, we find a mutilated gloss which evidently refers 
to this day, and is thus completed by Mommaen ' : — 

[li/'gifuffhtm uotatur in fastis dks a.d,] vi ML [Marl, qui 
credihtr sic dkt]us quia [eo die l^arquinius rtx fugerit ex arhe]. 
Quod fal[sum csi ; mitn e castris in exilium ahiisse eum rjcttu^e- 
rittd anndks. Eediits explicalU gui regem e]i Salios^ [hoc die . . . 
facere $acri]Jidum in [cmnilio eo^e pafecto ilium inde fugere 
iijaverU. . . 

It may be said that this is all guesswork, and no evidence ; 
but it is borne out by the following passage in Plutarch's sixty- 
third Eonian question : 

fli'trar a fiacTi^fvs Karii TQ^or Sirttffi iftivymif i^ dyijpas. 

Whence Plutarch drew this etateraent we cannot tell. He 
does not give the day on which the saciifioe and flight took 



quo die rex TarquiniUB fugerit e Homa.' The word diixbanl seems to show 
tjiat tills Was not Veitius' owu opinion. 

' C. J. i. i. 389. TMa gloss is no doutt the equivalent in Featus to that 
of Paulus just quoted ; but the leading word Rcgifugium is lost. I have 
only quoted so much bs is needed for Dur purpose. For other comptetiong 
of the gloss see Muller, Festus, 1, c, nnd Huschke, Mm. JaAr, p. 166. 

' If this glotiji rciill_v refers to FaIj. 24, the jii-oiicnco of thcj Kulii is diffi- 
cult tottceount for. as their period of activity begins in March. Frazer in 
sin interGstiug note (G. B, ii, aipj suggpsts that the use of the Sulii was to 
drive awny evil demons; if the Rcgifugium waa a soicmn piflculum, and 
the victim a acape^oAt, thifi explanBtion might serve for Feb, 24. 
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place ; and Huschke ' has denied that lie refers to tlie 
Regifugium at all. He believes that Plutarch is thinking 
of the days marked Q. K, C. F. (March 24 and May 24), on 
which Varro says, or eoems to say, that the Ees sncrorum 
sacrificed in the Comitium ^ ; and this may have been, so, for 
ths note in the Fasti Praenestini on March 24 shows that 
there was a popular misinterpretation of Q, E. C F, which 
took the letters to mean, ' CLUod eo die ex comitio fugerit rex.' 
In this confuaion we can but appeal to the word Eegifugium, 
which is attached to Feb, 24 only. Taking this together with 
Plutarch's statement, and remembering the great improbability 
of the historical explanation being the ti'ue one, we are justified 
in accepting Mommsen's completion of the piiasage in Festua, 
and in concluding that there was really on Feb. 24 a flight 
of the Rex after a sacrifice. 

And this view is streuglhened by the frequent occurrence of 
sacerdotal flights in ancient and primitive religions. These 
were first collected by Lobeck", and have of late been 
treated of and variously SKplained by Mannhardt, Frazer, and 
Robertson Smith *. The best known examples ai'e those of the 
Bouphonia ('ox murder') at Athens, in which every feature 
shows that the slain ox was regarded, ' not merely as a victim 
offered to a god, but in itself a saci-ed creature, the slaughter of 
which was sacrilege or murder'* ; and the sacrifice of a bull-calf 
to Dionysus at Tenedos, where the priest was attacked with 
stones, and bad to flee for his life ". We do not yet know for 
certain whether the origin of these ideas is to be found in 
totemism, or in the sanctity of cattle in the pastoral age, or 
in the representation of the spirit of vegetation in animal form. 
The second of these explanations, as elucidated by Robertson 
Smith, would seem most apj^licable to the Athenian rite ; but 
in the case of the Roman one, we do not know what the victim 



' Rim. Jahr, 166 foil. 

» L, i. 6, 31, where Hirschfeld has conjeiitTired 'litat ad comitiuni ' ' 
for tiie MS. ' dicnl.* 

' Ayiitophetmtt^f 676. 

* Maiuih.irdt, Myth. Forach. 58 foil. ; FiMzer, Guldtn. Boiujk, li. 35 foil. ; 
Ripberlson Smith, ItLJiijiun qf the Seimtes, 286 foil, Cp, "Lting, Uyih, Uiiual 
aitd Heligiou, ii. 233 foil. See ulso Fninoll, Culls t(f Ihg Greek Slates, i. 88 foil., 
wlitj agrees in the main with RobertBon Smith. 

^ Frazer, 1. c. ' Aeliui, A*. A. la. 34. 
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was. It is also just possible, as Hartung long ago suggested \ 
that the victim was a scapegoat carrying away pollution, and 
therefore to be avoided ; but I do not find any example of 
flight from a scapegoat, among the many instances collected 
by Mr. Frazer {Golden Bough, iL 182 foil.). 



ui Kal. Mart. (Feb. 27). M*. 
e<)[uibria]. (haff. caeb. : cp. Varro, L. L. 6. 13). 

We have no data whatever for guessing why a horse-race 
should take place on the last day of February, or why there 
should be two days of racing, the second being March 14. 
This has not, however, prevented Huschke * jfrom making some 
marvellous conjectures, in which ingenuity and learning have 
been utterly thrown away. 

We saw ' that the oldest races of this kind were connected 
with harvest rejoicings ; and Mannhardt* suggested that they 
originated in the desire to catch the spirit of vegetation in 
the last sheaf or in some animal form. Baces also occur in 
various parts of Europe in the spring — e.g. at the Carnival, 
at Easter, and at Whitsuntide ; and of these he says that they 
correspond with the others, and that the idea at the bottom 
of them is ' die Vorstellung des wetteifernden Frtihlingsein- 
zuges der Vegetationsdftmonen.' However this may be, we 
cannot but be puzzled by the doubling of the Equirria, and are 
tempted to refer it to the same cause as that of the Salii 
and Luperci^ 

That both were connected with the cult of Mars is almost 
beyond question. They were held in the Campus Martius, 
and were supposed to have been established by Bomulus in 
honour of Mars ' ; and we have already had an example of the 
occurrence of horses in the Mars-cult. It would seem, then, 

' Relig. der Somer, ii. 35. Cp. Gilbert, i. 343, note. The presence of tho 
Salii (see above, p. 3a8), if a fact, would be in favour of this explanation. 
' Bom. Jahr, 199. ' See on Aug. ai (Consualia). 

* Myth. Forsch, 170 foil. ; BaumkuUus, 38a foil. 

* This, though with impossible combinations, is what Huschke does 
(199, note 53). Fob. 37 is the Roman, March 14 the Quirinal Equirria, in 
his view. That the Quirinalia falls in February may perhaps give some 
support to the view. 

* Varro, L. L. 6. 13 ; Fest. 81. See under Oct. 15. 
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that the peculiar features of the worship of Mars began even 
before March i. Preller noticed this long ago', and suggested 
that even the Lupercalia and the QuirinaUa have some relation 
to the Mars-cult, and that these fall at the time when the first 
beginnings of spring are felt — e.g. when the first swallows 
arrive*. We may perhaps add the appearance of the Salii 
at the Regifugium to these foreshadowings of the March rites. 
Ovid seems to bear out Preller in his lines on this day ' : 

lamque duae restant noctes de mense secundo, 
Maraque citos iunctis curiibus urget equos : 

Ex yero positum permansit Equin-ia nomen, 
Quae deus in Campo prospicit ipse buo. 

lure yenis, Gradiye, Locum tua teiupora poscunt, 
Signatusque tuo nomine mensis adest. 

I may aptly add Ovid's next couplet, now that we have 
at last reached the end of the Boman year : — 

Venimus in portum, libro cum mense peracto. 
NayJget hinc alia iam mihi linter aqua. 

* i. 361. 

* So Ovid, on Feb. 26, writes (a. 8531 : 

Fallimur, an veris praenuntia venit kirundo, 
Et metuit ne qua versa recurrat hiems? 
This would be early now for central Italy; but Columella, zi. 9, gives 
Feb. 23 as the date. 
' FasU, a. 857 foil. 



CONCLUSION 

At the end of the introductory chapter a promise was made 
that when we had completed the round of the year, we would 
sum up our results, sketch in outline the history of Soman 
religious ideas, and estimate the influence of all this elaborate 
ceremonial on the life and character of the Roman people. 
This undertaking I must now endeavour to fulfil, though with 
doubt and diffidence ; for even after the most careful examina- 
tion of the Calendar, both the character and the history of the 
Roman religious system must still in great degree remain 
a mystery. With such knowledge however as may have been 
gleaned in the preceding pages, the reader may be able to 
appreciate or criticize a few conclusions of a more general 
character. 

The Roman religion has been ably discussed in general 
terms by several writers of note in the century just closing. 
Mommsen's chapters in the early books of his Roman History 
are familiar to every one. The introduction to Marquardt's 
volume on our subject is indispensable ; and Preller, lesis 
exact perhaps, but more sympathetic and inspiring, still holds 
the field with the opening chapters of his work on Roman 
Mjrthology. To these classical works may be added the 
section on the Roman religion in the second volume of the 
Jteligionsgeschichte of Chantepie de la Saussaye, and the first 
chapter of Boissier's work on the Roman religion from Augustus 
onwards. Professor Granger's Worship of the Romans contains 
many acute and suggestive remarks. Aust's Religion der Romer 
(MUnster, 1899) is a masterly survey and summary of the whole 
subject. Lastly I may mention a small but valuable treatise. 
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publialied as long ago as 1837 by Leopold Krahner, on the 
history of the decay of the Eoman religion down to tho time 
of Augustus, which fell into my hands many yeai-s ago, and 
is in almost every sentence of value to the student of Bomaa 
history. 

In all these works the one point insisted on at the outset 
is this: that the Romans wero more interested in the cult of 
their deities, that is, in the ritual and routine by which thoy 
could he rightly and successfully propitiated, than in the 
character and personality of the doities themselves. This is 
indeed a truth which has been abundantly borne out in our 
examination of the Calendar, and might he further illustrated 
in almost every public act of procedure in the Roman State. 
Cicero himself expresses it well in the second book of his 
De Natura Dearum {2. 3. 8) 'Si conferre volumus nostra cum 
esternis, ceteris rebus aut pares aut etiam Lnferiores reperiemur, 
religione, id est cultu deorum, multo superiores.' Tbe second 
book of his work Xte Legihus is also an invaluable witness to 
the conviction, lasting on even in an age of scepticism and 
indifference among the educated, that the due performauce 
of sacred rites was a necessary function of the State, on which 
its very existence depended. The Christian Fathers, some of 
whom, like St. Augustine and TertuUian, were men of learning 
who had studied the voluminous works of Varro, were well 
aware of this character ; and Tertullian in a curious passage 
went so far as to suggest that the Devil had here perpetrated 
an imitation or parody of the minute ritual of Leviticus ', So 
far as externals go, the comparison he suggested is a useful 
one ; but there is an essential difference in the religious spirit 
which lay at the root of the two ceremonial systems— a dif- 
ference that makes it impossible that any work should be 
written on the Eoman religion aa inspiring for the student 
of religious history as The Religion of the SetnUes so often 
quoted in these pages. 

This elaborate Eoman ceremonial consisted in the main of 
saerifiees of diiferent kinds, conducted with im endless but 
ordered variety of detail, of prayers, processions, and festivities, 
the object of which was either to obtain certain practical 
results, to discover the will of the gods^ or to rejoice with the 

' Tertullian, de Praescriptienibua Maeretrtserum, 40. 
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divine inhabUftnts of the city over the proaperous eTent of 
some undertaking. When we survey it in the Calendar as 
a whole, it seems to fall naturally into three divisions, which 
correspond with and tUustrate the development of the State 
from its constituent materials. The Calendar contains in fact 
in a fossilized condition the remains of three different strata 
of religious or social development. 

(i) Here and there we find survivals of what we can only 
regard as the most primitive condition of human life in 
ancient Latium : that of men dwelling on forest-clad hill'tops, 
surrounded by a world of spirits, some of which have taken 
habitation in, or are in some sort represented by, objects such 
as trees, animals, or atones. Exampleg of such objects are the 
oak of Jupiter Feretrius, the sacred fig-tree of Rumina, the stone 
of Terminus with its buried sacrifice, and the wolf, the wood- 
pecker, and spear of Mars. To this earliest stratum may also 
belong in their ultimate origin those quaint sacrificial or serai- 
dramatic rites of which we have had examples in the Luperealia, 
the Fordicidia, and the Parilia. The casting of the Argei into 
the Tiber may perhaps also be reckoned here, though connected 
later on with certain divisions of the developed city of which 
the meaning and origin are lost to us. This primitive popula- 
tion knew also of charms and spells and omens, not reduced 
indeed as yet to a definite system, of which the Calendar 
naturally supplies hardly any indications, while in Ovid and 
Cato not a few survivals meet us. But the investi^tion of 
the oldest culture of central Italy is more especially the 
province of archaeology, and to the archaeologists, who are 
now in Italy doing excellent and elaborate work, I must be 
content to leave it 

(2) We next come conje«turally to clearly-defined evidence 
of a period in which the ordered processes of agriculture, and 
the settled life of the farm-house, are the distinctive features. 
We have the beginnings of a calendar in the observation of 
the quai-ters of the moon and their connexion with the deities 
of light. We have the discipline of the house, represented in 
the cult of Vesta the hearth-spirit, under the care of the 
daughters of the family, while the sons as Jlamifies have their 
special sacrificial duties, the head of the house presiding over 
all, and havitxg as his own special department the woi%hip of 
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the spirit of the door-way (Janus). The occupations of the 
family are reflected in the series of festivals which represent 
the processes and perils of pastoral and agricultural industry : 
e. g. the Kobigalia, Ambarvalia, Vestalia, Consualia, Opioon- 
sivia, Vinalia, Saturnalia, and Terminalia: this last indicating 
also the idea of property, whether of the community or the 
individual. We have also clear traces of the union of farms 
in a group (pajpts) ; for the Paganalia still survived in the 
full-grown city, and both at the Saturnalia and Cotnpitalia 
the households met together at the winter period of ease and 
rejoicing. 

(3) The further development of social life is also reflected 
in the annual rites we have been investigating. We see the 
aggregation of small communities in the Septimontium, in 
the Fornacalia or feast of the Curiae, possibly also in the 
ritual of the twenty-four or twenty-seven Sacella Argsorum, 
round which a procession seems to have gone in March and 
May. The Parentalia again is the systematized cult of the 
dead in their own city, outside the walla of the city of 
the living. The Lares Praestites, worshipped on May r, are 
the guardian spirits of the whole community. The Segia, the 
dwelling of the king, is its political and religious centre, with 
its sacrarium of Mara, the peculiar deity of the stock, and with 
the house and hearth of Vesta close by, now grown to be the 
symbol of the State's vitality. The Vestals and Flamines have 
become priests of special worships in an organized state, and 
at the head ef all is the Eox, still specially concerned with the 
cult of Janus, but representing in his priestly capacity the 
whole community. The steadily increasing tendency to organize, 
a tendency rooted in the very fibre of this people, is producing 
colleges of pontifices and augurs, to assist by associated effort 
in making sure of the laws of intercourse with the unseen 
world, and of the best methods of divining its will and 
int-eution. And lastly, not only have we found in the festivals 
traces of the growth and systematization of the life of the city, 
but in the great Latin festival we have also religious evidence 
of the early tendency of the cities of Latin blood to combine in 
some sort with each other. 

We have thus reached what has been called by Preller the 
period of Numa, the king with whose name and personality 
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the Bomans always associated the redaction of the Fasti and 
the stateorganization of their religion : a personality so clearly 
conceived by them as to bear witness at once to its own 
historical reality, and to their conviction of the vital importance 
of his work. Before we go further, let us pause here to 
interrogate the Calendar as to the nature of the divine beings 
who in these same stages of development were the objects of 
popular worship. The simplest way to do this will be to 
present a table showing the list of the most ancient festivals, 
with the deities concerned in them, so far as they can be 
identified, in a parallel column : — 



' Festivals, 

KALENDS 

IDES. 

EQUIRRIA 

LIBERALIA 

FORDIOIDIA 

CERIALIA 

PARILIA 

EOBIGALIA 

LEMURIA 

ARGEORUM SACRA 

AGONIA 

VESTALIA 

MATRALIA 

POPLIFUGIA 

LUCARIA 

NEFTUNALIA 

FURRINALIA 

PORTUNALIA 

VINALIA 

CONSUALIA 

VOLCANALIA 

OPICONSIVIA 

MEDITRINALIA 

FONTINALIA 

AGONIA 

CONSUALIA 

SATURNALIA 

OPALIA 

DIVALIA 

LARENTALIA 

AGONIA 

CARMENTALIA 

LUPERCALIA 

QUIRINALIA 

FERALIA 

TERMINALIA 

REQIFUGIUM 



Deitiea. 
Joso. 

JUPITEB. 

Hars. 

Liber. 

Tellus? 

Cebes. 

Pales? 

ROBIOUS. 

Ghosts (unburied). 

Unknown. 

Vediovis ? 

Vesta. 

Mates Matota. 

Unknown. 

Neptdnus. 

FUREINA ? 

portunus. 
Jupiter. 

CONSUS. 

volcanus. 
Ops Consiva 
Unknown. 

FOKS? 

Unknown. 

CONSUS. 

Saturnus. 

Ops. 

Angerona ? 

Larentia 7 

Jahus? 

Carmenta. 

Unknown. 

quirinus. 

Buried Akcestobs. 

Terminus. 

Unknown. 
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Here it will be noticed that in those festiyals which seem to 
ba aurvivals from the oldest stratum of civilization (the period 
of Faunus, as Preller hasi ntimed !tj, viz. the Ltipeiealia, Parilia, 
Fordicidia, Argeoruni Sacra, the deities concerned are either 
altogether doubtful, or so wanting in clearness and prominence 
as to be altogether subordmtite in interest to the detaOb of the 
ceremony. The Parilia and Fordicidia were believed in later 
times to have belonged to Pales and Tellus ; but our authority 
for the groimds of such belief is not strong, and i\a a matter 
of fact these two, together with the sacrifice of the October 
horse, were interconnected by details of antique ceremonial, 
rather than separately defined by their relation to particular 
numina. In other festivals which may have possibly come 
down from the oldest period, the deity is almost entirely lost. 
Here is good evidence of the indistinctness of the Koman con' 
ception of the divine ; the cult appealed to this people as the 
practical method of obtaining their desu-ea, but tbti unseen 
powers with whom they dealt in this cult were beyond their 
ken, often mmatned, and only visible in the sense of being 
seated in, or in some sort symbolized by, tree or stone or 
animal. They are often multiples, like the Fauni, Silvani, 
Lares, Penates, Semones, Carmentes ; or they run into each 
other, like Bona Dea, Maia, Tellus, Ceres, Dea Dia, and others. 
Only the great deity of the stock stands out at all clearly ; 
Father Mars of the Romans ; Father Diovia of the whole Latin 
race ; to these we may perhaps add the Hercules or Genius, 
and Juno, representing respectively the male and female 
principles of human life. 

In the second and third of the strata which the Calendar 
offers to the excavator, representing the ordered life of the 
household and aftei-wards of the city, we still find much of the 
same indistinctness, Vesta indeed, the spirit of the heai*th-fire, 
becomes clearly though not personally delineated ; so too, but 
in a leas degree, does Janus the spirit of the doorway. Two 
other groups of spirits also occupy the house ; the Ljires, who 
may have been the spirits of dead ancestore duly buried, and 
the Penates or spirits of the store- chamber ; both of them 
becoming sufficiently clear in the popular conception to be 
represented by images at a very early period. But in the 
round of ancient festivals, some at least of the so-called gods, 
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SO fiir OS we can gue^s at their oiigiiial nature, hartlly desei-ve 
that name. Liber and Ceres seem to have been originally 
general namea for an illdefined cloaa of spirits ; Eobigus is the 
spirit of the mildew ; Census aud Ops are not personalitieg, 
but numifia protecting the gathered harvest, as Saturnus pro- 
bably protected the sown seed. The Compitalia was concerned 
only with the Lares Compitales, spii'its of the crosswaya ; in 
the Paganalia we have but Yery indistinct information as to the 
object of worship. The Vinaliaj marking a later and more 
skilled agricultural process, seems on the other hand always 
to have been clearly connected with Jupiter himself. 

Thus in the so-called period of Nunia, the period of the 
earlier monarchy and the first organization of the city-state, 
the religious life of the community had become highly 
syatenifttized in respect of the cult, of the priest in charge of 
itf and the tits which governed all the citizens in their relation 
to the world of divinities. Of any real change however in the 
character of these divinities, of any approach to polytheism in 
the way of an increased individuality of conception, of iconic 
i-epresentation, or definite temple-worship, the Calendar then 
drawn up supplies no certain evidence. There may indeed 
have been a tendency towards a clearer definition of numhut, 
arising from the very fact of the definite organization of prayer 
and sacrifice, and of the allotment of cults to particular priest- 
hoods or families. There may, even at that early stage in 
Roman history, have been an influence at work on the Koman 
mind, coming from Etruria and Greece, where polytheism 
found its nourishment in works of art and mythological fancy. 
These are possibilities of which we must take account, but the 
Calendar has nothing positive to tell us of them. 

It is when we advance to the later monarchy, which we 
may speak of without hesitation aa an Etruscan dynasty, that 
we find a change beginning, both in the forms and objects of 
the cult, which marks an epoch in Eoman religious history. 
The oldest Calendar, that of the large letters in the Fasti, tells 
us of course nothing of this. But in the udditanienta ex fastis, 
and in later literary allusions, we have » considerable body of 
material to help us in following out the character and conse- 
quejices of this change, It is at this point, or rather at the 
end of the monarchy, that we begin to hear of the building 
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of real temples, as distinct from luci, sacella, arae, or fana ; of 
the introduetion into these of statues of the goda, of the Graecus 
fitus in sacrifice, and of tlie appearance of new deitieB, some of 
them apparently connected with new elements of population. 

Tliia epoch is most clearly marked by the building of the 
great temple on the Capitol of Jupiter, Junoj and Minerva, 
an Eti-uacan Trias, perhaps ultimately of Greek origin, whose 
statues, as we have seen, were invited in true polytheistic 
fashion to partake of a feast every year on the Idea of 
September, the dies natalis of the temple. This temple was 
dedicated in b.c. 509, directly after the expulsion of Tarquiniua 
Superbus, The next of which we heai' is that of the old 
Eoman Saturnus (b.c. 457), now strangely represented by a 
fettered statue, and worshipped hencefoi-ward Graeco ritu, with 
the head uncovered. Next comes Mercurius (b.c. 495), a god 
unknown to th& inosst ancient Fasti ; then Ceres, the Greek 
Demeter under a familiar Italian name (b.c. 493); next For^ 
tuna with a statue (b.c. 486), an impoi'ted goddess, to w*honi 
Servius Tulliua, if tradition can be trusted, had already erected 
temples. To this same age belongs probably the temple of 
Diana on the Aventine, with a Greek ^oavov ; and the intro- 
duetion of Apollo -worship as a popular cult. If w^e follow the 
catalogue of dedications during the two centuries following the 
abolition of the monarchy ', we find that out of fourteen of 
which the dates are known to us, six are Greek or Graeco- 
Etniacan, three more admit before long a non-Eoman ritual 
under the influeiiee of the duodri sacris facinndis, and five are 
knovni to have contained statues from an early period. Only 
three, those of Dius Fidius, of Juno Lucina, and of Mater Matuta, 
can be said to have been genuine Eoman foundations. Without 
doubt a great change is here indicated which has come over 
the Eoman religion, both in cult and theology. New elements 
of population, new relations with conquerors or conquered, 
new commercial enterprise, new experiences of war, famine, 
and pestilence, bring in new deities, suggest recourse to new 
diviiie aids. The old Kome is almost a thing of the past ; the 
cults and deities of the Numan period no longer suflS.ce, and 
are perhaps already begiiming to be forgotten; the oldest 



^ Collected by Au!it ia his work de Aedibut saent, pp. 4 foil. 
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priesthoods begin to give place in all except empty externals 
to the semi-political colleges of pontifices and augurs, and to 
the important new foundation of dtwviri sacris faciundis ; the 
old Italian ritual of simple apparatus and detailed ceremony 
is becoming overshadowed by the showy ceremonial of lecti- 
stemia and supplicationes. 

Was there no reaction, we may well ask, against a tendency 
so expansive and denationalizing? I answer this question with 
hesitation, for so far as I am aware it has never yet been fully 
investigated. But I am strongly disposed to believe that there 
was such a reaction in the third century b. c, in the period, that 
is, between the Samnite wars and Hannibal's invasion of Italy. 
This, unlike the preceding century, was a period of almost 
uniform success of the Boman arms, and one in which the 
State was at no time in serious peril ; and the temptation to 
have recourse to strange divinities, as a patient betakes himself 
to new physicians, would not present itself to the minds of the 
senate or the priesthoods. If we pursue the history of the 
temple-foundations of this period, under Aust's invaluable 
guidance, the result is very remarkable. Between 304 and 
217 B.C. we know the dates of twenty-five foundations; and 
of these no less than twenty are in honour of indigenous, or 
at least what I may perhaps call, home-made deities. No 
doubt there is a growing tendency to identify Boman gods 
with Greek ; but this does not show itself plainly till the end 
of the century, and the only genuine Greek foundation is that 
of Aesculapius, the consequence of a severe pestilence in 293 b.c. 
Three or four, e.g. those of Fors Fortuna, Minerva Capta, and 
Feronia, were probably of non-Boman origin; but they were 
transplanted from the near neighbourhood of Borne and may 
almost count as indigenous. 

In contemplating the Boman foundations of this period we 
are struck by certain indications of the activity of the pontifices, 
as distinguished from the diMvin sacris faciundis; i.e. the 
activity of that college of priests whose special charge was 
the Boman religion proper, and who were only indirectly con- 
cerned with foreign introductions. For example, we may note 
with interest a group of four agricultural deities, to whom 
temples were dedicated in the eight years between 272 and 
264 B.C., the years, that is, of the pacification and settlement 
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of Italy after the invasion of Pyrrhus '. These deities were 
Consiis, Tellua, Pales, and Vortamnus. Owing to the losa of 
Livy's second decade we cannot be veiy certain of the imme- 
diate object of these fonndntions ; but B'e may guess that they 
had a deiimte meaning in connexion with the events of the 
time, and that they were chiefly tho work of the pontifical 
college. Less distinct perhap3, but still worth noticing, is 
a group of foundations in honour of deities connected with 
water ^ i.e. to Tempestates, Jutunia nnd Fqhs, which seem 
to have had some reference to the naval operations of the First 
Punic War. The temple of Jutuma was vowed by Lutatiua 
Catulua in the battle at the Aegates Insulae in 241 b.c. ; that 
to the Tempestates by Cornelius Scipio, when the fleet was 
almost destroyed near Corsica in 259 b,c. ; and that of Fona 
in the Corsican war in 231 B.C. It was characteristic of the 
Roman mind, and of the pontifical methods, thua to connect 
the spirits of tlie springs in Kome with those of the sea and 
its tempests. 

It is at tiiis time also that we notice the appearance of 
abstractions resolved into deities, such as Salus, Spes, Fides, 
Honos et Virtus, Concordia, and Mens. These, as I have said 
elsewhere^, are not genuine old Roman cults, but pontificii 
creations in the spirit of tho old Roman impersonal and 
daemonic ideia of divine agency. In connexion with these 
I may mention the eonvietjou which hag grown tipon me in 
the course of theso investigations, that it was in this i-eactionary 
period, aa we raiay call it, that the ponti flees drew up tiiat 
extraordinary list of deities, classified according to their 
functions in relation to man and his activity and suffering, 
which Ave know as the IndiuHamenfa. Tills seems to me 
characteristic of the period, inasmuch as it waa probably based 
on the old Roman ideas of divine agency, now systematized 
by something Kko scientific terminology and ordered classifica- 
tion. It is the old national belief in the ubiquity of the world 
of spirits, now edited and organized by skUlod legal theologians, 
But it would be beyond tlie province of this w^ork to venture 
f irther into thia tangled question. 

From the Hannibalic war to the end of the Repiiblie is the 



' Auat, dp. cit , p. 14, note I. 
' Above, p. igo. 
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period of the decay and downfall of the old Boman religion. 
This period need not detain us long; it has been no part of 
my plan to exhibit this religion on its death-bed, for the Fasti 
do not admit us to that scene. They show us a living and 
genuine, not a spurious and enfeebled religious life. A few 
salient facts shall suffice as illustrations of the slow process of 
this dissolution. 

At the very outset of the period we mark the solemn 
introduction into Home of Cybele, the Magna Mater Idaea, 
and the stone which was supposed to represent her ; and we 
are thus warned that even the Greek cults, with all their 
adjuncts of art and mythology, are no longer stifficient for 
Boman needs. The State is once more in peril, and the far- 
reaching struggle with Hannibal has brought her into touch 
with new peoples and cults. The Greeks do indeed continue 
to be the chief invaders of the Boman religious territory, but 
the religion they bring with them is a debased one. The 
extraordinary rapidity with which the orgiastic rites of 
Dionysus spread over Italy in i86 b. c. proves at once that 
the Italian religious forms were wearing out, and that the 
Greek substitute was no longer a wholesome one *. From 
this time forward the lower strata of population show a 
tendency to run after exciting Oriental forms of worship, 
which neither the attempted restoration of the old religion 
by Augustus, nor the subsequent rapid growth of Christianity, 
could entirely and permanently check. Among the educated 
classes the old beliefs were being eaten away by the acids of 
a second-hand philosophy. The Greeks had long begun to 
inquire into the nature of the gods, and they passed on their 
disintegrating criticism to their conquerors. Euhemerus, the 
arch-destroyer of ancient faiths, became known to the Bomans 
through a translation by Ennius at the beginning of the second 
century b. c. ; and it took only another century and a half to 
produce the sceptical and eclectic treatise of Cicero, Be Natura 
Deorum. 

Again, nothing is more characteristic of this period than the 
contempt and neglect into which the old priesthoods gradually 
fell; Eome now swarmed with a mongrel population that 
knew little of them and cared less. In the year 209 b. c. even 

' See especially the speech of the consul Postumius in Livy 39. 15. 
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the priesthood of Jutiiter w.19 filled by tlie youthful black 
sheep of an old patrician family, apparently for no other 
reason than the hope that so objectionable a character might 
be reformed by the many quaint restrictions imposed upon the 
office'. Of the flaminea iu general, of the Fratres Arvales, 
Salii, Sodales Titii, and ottiers of the ancient priesthoods we 
henceforward hear little or nothing until the reTival of learning 
and religion in the Augustan age. Old forms continued to 
he used, but mainly for political purposes, like the obnuntintio 
or obseiTation of lightning ; and only those reUgious offices 
which had conaiderable political power continued to be sought 
after by men of light and leading. 

Temples continued to be vowed and built, especially in the 
earlier part of this period ; but their cults are, with few 
exceptions, of Greek origin, or are new and fanciful forms of 
old worships, such as the Lares Permarini, Venus Verticordia, 
Fortuna Equestris, Ops Opifera, Fortuna Huiiisce Diei. Before 
the fall of the Republic a great number of the old temples had 
fallen almost irretrievably into decay ; Augustus t-ells us in his 
record of his own reign that he restored no less than eighty-two 
of them. This too is the period when the identification of 
Roman gods with Greek became a general fashion ; a process 
which had begun long before, but originally with a genuine 
meaning and object, not as the sport of a sceptical society 
educated in Greek speculation. Saks takes the attributes of 
Hygieia, Mater Matuta becomes Leucotheaj Faunns Pan, 
Sancus Hercules, Carmenta Nieogtrate, Neptunus Poseidon, 
the god of Soracte, Apollo Soranus ; and even the greater gods 
like Mars, Diana, and others assume more and more the 
likeness and mythical adornment of their supposed Greek 
equivalents. 

The civil troubles of the age of revolution completed the 
work of disintegration. Men became careless, reckless, self- 
regarding ; the tcurt&aifiQita of which Polybiua could say only 
just before the revolution hegan, that more than anything 
else it sen'ed to knit the Roman state together, was lost to 
view in the tumult of political passion and personal greed. 
Not indeed that it was altogether estinct; that could never 
be, and never has been, the ease in Italy. Augustus, who 
' See a paper hj tlie author in aasskal Refiew, vol. vii. p, 193 fgll, 
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came by degrees to know the people he governed better than 
any statesman in Italian history, was well aware that to 
inspire the Boman world once more with confidence, he must 
bring the religious instinct into play again. The task he thus 
set himself he accomplished with extraordinary skill and tact ; 
the old religion seemed to live again, the old priesthoods were 
revived, the old minutiae of worship were restored. He did 
what he could to bring to life again even the spirit and the 
principles of the old religio ; and in the Carmen Saeculare of 
Horace, written to his order at a moment when he wished 
to make these things obvious to the eyes of all Bomans, we 
probably have the best succinct exposition of them to be 
found in Boman literature'. But of the Augustan revival, 
and of the reasons why it could not be permanent, I must 
forbear here to speak further. 

I have yet to say a few words in answer to the interesting 
question whether the religious system we have been examining 
had any appreciable influence on the character of the Boman 
people : whether it contributed to build up that virtits of the 
State and the individual which enabled them to subdue and 
govern the world, as the pictas of Aeneas in the poem armed 
him for the subjugation and civilization of the wild Italian 
tribes. The question may at first sight seem a superfluous 
one, since the religion of a people is rather the expression 
of its own genius for dealing with the perplexities of human 
life, than a vera causa in determining its character; yet it is 
worth asking, for it is unquestionable that the peculiar turn 
taken by a nation's religious beliefs and practices does in 
course of time come to react upon its character and morals. 

It has often been said of the Boman religion that it had 
nothing to do with righteousness, and was without ethical 
value. The admirable criticism of it given by Mommsen in 
the first volume of his History may originally have suggested 
this view ; but if so, the copyists have exaggerated the opinion 
of the master in one particular point, failing to give due weight 
to the general tenor of his exposition. However this may be, 

' Note for example the way in which Horace has contrived to introduce 
in combination the ideas of the fertility of crops and herds, of marriage 
and the increase of population, of public morality and prosperity. 
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we certainly are now always invited to conclude that this 
great people, which in its dealings ^vitli human beings dis- 
covered an extraordinary genius for expansion and adaptation, 
in ita attitude to the supernatural remained cooped up within 
curiously narrow mental limits, drawing no i-eal sustenance 
either from its primitiTe beliefs or its quaint and 'detailed 
practice. The current views of this kind have just lately 
been so well summed up in an admirable English work on the 
latest age of Boman society and thought, that I cannot do 
better than bori'ow a few sentences from it ' : — 

' The old Eoman theology was a hard, narrow, unexpansive 
system of abstraction and personification, which strove to 
represent in its Pantheon the phetiomeua of nature, the 
relations of man in the State or in the clan, every act and 
feeling arid incident in tlio life of the individual. Unlike the 
mythologies of Hellas and the East, it had no native principle 
of growth, or adaptation to altered needs of society and the 
individual imagination. It was also singularly wanting in 
awe and mystery. The religious spirit which it cultivated 
was formal, timid, and scrupulous. . . . The old Koman 
worship was businesslike and utilitarian. The gods were 
partners in a contract with their worshippers, and the ritual 
was characterized by the hard and literal formalism of the 
legal system of Eome. The worshipper performed his part 
to the letter with the scrupulous exactness required in pleadings 
before the praetor. To allow devotional feeling to transgress 
the bounds prescribed by immemoiial custom was "super- 
stitio."' 

It is impossible to deny that there is much truth in all this ; 
yet I may venture to expi-ess a doubt whether it contains the 
whole truth. Tlia fact is that the subject needs a more 
historical treatment, and perhaps also something of the his- 
torical imagination, to do it full justice. 

In the earliest periods of Homan civilization, those of the 
family and the beginnings of the State, the Roman attitude 
towards the sui»rnatural was, if I am not mistaken, a v^al 
contributing cause towards the formation of virftis. It was 
not merely an attitude of business and bargaining. So far 

' It gives me pli>aaure to quote this paaaage from Soman Socitiy in iht 
iaat wniMri/ oflhe Westtm Empire (p. 63) bj my old friend Profeasor Dill. 
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as we know it, the common form of address to the gods was 
not 'send me what I want — sun, rain, victory, &c., and you 
shall then have these gifts ' ; but ' I give you these sacrifices 
and expect you to do your part; in taking all this trouble 
to act correctly by you, I establish a right as against you.' 
It is true that in one particular form of dealing with the gods, 
the vow, or solemn undertaking {votum), the transaction wears 
more the character of a definite bargain ; if the god will do 
certain things, he shall then have his reward. So Cloanthus 
in Virgil addresses the gods of the sea ' — 

Dl, quibus imperium est pelagi, quorum aeqnora curro, 
Vobis laetus ego hoc candentem in litore taui-utn 
Constituam ante aras, voti reu$, extaque salsos 
Proiciam in fluctus et vina liquentia fundam. 

But the votum was the exception, not the rule ; it was a 
promise made by an individual at some critical moment, not 
the ordered and recurring ritual of the family or the State. It 
takes its peculiar form simply because the maker of the vow 
is not at the particular moment in a position to fulfil it. The 
normal attitude of the Eoman in prayer and sacrifice was not 
this ; it is much more exactly expressed in the formula of the 
farmer's prayer already quoted in these pages : * Father Mars, 
I pray and beseech thee be willing and propitious to me, my 
household, and my slaves ; for the which object I have caused 
this threefold sacrifice to be driven round my farm and land.' 
This is the usual and natural attitude of all peoples in sacri- 
ficing to their gods, and is far from being peculiar to Borne ; 
but it was the nature of the Eoman to express it in a more 
formal and definite way than others, and this led to an out- 
ward religion of formulae which has done much to obscure for 
us, as indeed for the Eomans themselves, the real thought 
underlying them. 

These exact formulae of invocation and sacrifice were really 
the outward expression of a fear of the unknown, and its power 
to hinder and injure man ; for the old Eoman did not know 
his gods intimately, inasmuch as they took no human shape, 
and did not dwell in buildings made by hands. We have 
illustrated this ignorance of his again and again, and the 

' Jm. 5. 335. 
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vagueness and fluidity of the religious conceptions of the 
Roman mind. Tlie remedy for tJiis weakness was found, as 
with the Jews, in a remarkable forraularity of ritual, both 
sls. regards time, place, and method of woi-ship : Sn a aeries 
of elaborate prescriptions drawn up by experts, going even so 
far 03 to anticipate the consequence of au unintentional 
omission or error by piacular acts. Thig in time, and under 
State organization, became a science, and finda its panUlel in 
the science of legal formulae. But there was a difference 
between the two sciences, even for the Roman. In religious 
acta, the human mind is dealing with the unseen and un- 
known, not with human beings who can be calculated with 
or outwitted. His fear of the unknown was thus for the 
primitive Roman a wholesome discipline ; and his attitiide 
towards it he aptly and characteristically called rdtgio, because 
it hound him to the performance of certain regulated duties, 
calculated to keep his footsteps straight as he walked daily 
in this unseen world : duties which even in the family and 
clan must have been to aonie extent systematized, and wliich 
when the city-sta.t« was reached took the definite form of 
a calendar of public prayers, sacrifices, and festi^atiea. 

Wow surely in this motive of fear, thus remedied by exact 
ritual, we may trace a true civilizing element — the idea of 
Duty, Pietas, wliich as Cicero defined it, was * iustitia erga 
decs': righteous dealing towards the gods, in exjwctation of 
righteous treatment on their part. And he would be a hold 
man who should assert that ' iustitia erga deos * had no effect 
m inducing the habit of 'iustitia erga homines': in other 
words that it could not react upon conduct. In the pietas of 
the one typical Koman in literature both these elements are 
equally present. The jnetas of Aeneas is a sense of duty 
towards god and man alike ; to his father, his son, and his 
people, as well as to the will of the gods, and to that solemn 
mission wliich is at once the religion of his life and the key 
to the great Eoman poem '. This is indeed that same sense 
of duty and responsibility which governed every Eoman in 
authority in the best days of the State, whether paterfamilias, 
pstronus, priest, or magistrate, and which was the motive 
power in the working of a constitution which lasted for cen- 

' S«e Nettleahip) Essays in Latin Literature, pp. 103, 104. 
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tunes, though only resting on a basis of trust. In this pietas, 
it is true, we find no sense of contrition for sin, no humbling 
of the individual self before an almighty Governor of the 
world; but we do find a very sensitive conscientiousness, 
arising from the dread of neglect or trespass in the discharge 
of religious observance, in the trust committed by family or 
State to its constituted representative. And this trust included 
also the discharge of duties to other men, the neglect of which 
might bring down the anger of the Unknown, and even compel 
the surrender of a criminal as sacer to an offended deity. We 
find abimdant evidence of this aspect of the religio in the 
language of solemn oaths and treaties, and especially in con- 
nexion with the cult of the great Jupiter. 

I maintain then that in this Roman religion, in spite of 
its dryness and formality, there was a distinct ethical and 
civilizing element. And in conclusion I may perhaps raise the 
question whether it was really, as has been so often asserted, 
such a conception of the unseen as could never admit of 
elevation and expansion. A religion, which in its best and 
simplest forms, could bind men together in the orderly dutiful 
life of family, gens, state, and federation, could hardly, if left 
to itself, have speedily become an inanity, even though based 
on the motive of fear rather than that of brotherly love. But 
this religion, as the State became more fully matured, came 
under the influence of two retarding causes. First, its ritual, 
always obnoxious to formularism, was gradually deprived of 
its meaning by great priesthoods which from causes which 
need not be here discussed became powerful political agencies. 
Secondly, the contact with a mature system of polytheism, 
adorned and in some sort materialized by art and literature, 
drew away the mind of the simple and wondering Koman from 
the task of developing his religious ideas in his own way. 
When a new world of thought broke on the conquering Roman 
of the Republic, his own religious motives were already drying 
up under the influence of a powerful State-organization. His 
pietas lived on after a fashion for centuries, but more and more 
it lost that hold on the conscience, that appeal to trust and 
responsibility, which had once promised it a vigorous life 
and growth. While foreign gods and cults attracted his 
attention and admii'ation, or appealed to his sense that there 
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was no quarter from which supernatural aid might not be 
called in for the advancement of his State, they failed to bind 
his conscience with the wholesome motives which lay at the 
root of his old native religio. And neither in the reaction 
of the fourth century B.C., nor in the protests of an austere 
Cato in the second, nor in the elaborate revival of Augustus, 
much less in any later effort of philosopher or autocrat to 
return to the old ways, was any permanent resuscitation of 
discipline or conduct possible. The problem of giving a real 
religion to the world-state into which the Boman dominion 
had then grown, was not to be solved either by Hom&n pietas 
or Hellenic polytheism. 



NOTES ON TWO COINS. 

A. DENARIUS OF P. LICINIUS STOLO (p. 42). 

Ohv. AVCVSTVS TR POT Augustus, laureate, on horse- 
back to r. 
Bev. P. STOLO Helmet (ai>ex) between two shields. 
IIIViR 




The forms of the helmet and shields are very archaic and 
interesting, appearing to point to a very early period. The 
helmet bears a marked likeness to that worn on Egyptian 
monuments by the Shardana, one of the races that invaded 
Egypt about the thirteenth century b.c. The shield seems to 
consist of two small round bosses connected by an oval boss. 
It is strikingly like the Mycenaean shield as shown on a 
number of monuments, and far earlier than the soKsalled 
Boeotian shield which was common in Greece from the sixth 
century onwards. The Roman writers themselves seem to 
have been puzzled by this shape (Marindin, article ' Salii ' in 
Smith's Did. Antiq.), and there can be little doubt that it came 
down from a time when the 'Mycenaean' civilization was 
common to Greece and Italy. 
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Thy figure on the corns of M. Sanquiiiius (Babelon, Mon. de 
la licptti. Bom. i'u 417), who wesrs a horned helmet nnd long 
tunic and carries a herald's staff and round sliield, has been 
identified by severstl authorities as one of the Salii. This, 
however, is certainly wrong. Both on this coin, and later 
coins of Domitian, the personage is closely connected with the 
Ludi Saeculares. Dr. Dressel, in the Epkeni, Epigr. viii. 314, 
maintains him to be a herald proclaiming the festival. This 
would admirably suit the caduceus ; but the decorations of the 
helmet seem to me to be not plumea, as Dr. Dressel thinks, 
but horns, like those on the headpiece of Juno Lanuvina, In 
any case the person is no Salius. 



B. DENARIUS OF L. CAESIUS (p. loi}. 

Obi\ Youthful bust L, hair disordared, striking with thimder- 
)]ott. Behind, a monogram. 

Eev. L. CAESI Two young male figures seated to r. Each 
has drapery wrapped round waist, and grasps a spear. Between 
th&ra, a dog, which one of them caresses. In field, in mono- 
grams, LARE Above, head of Vulcan and pinchers (raoneyer's 




mark). The monogram of the obverse was read by Moramsen 
AP for Apollo ; but the closed P waa not at that time in use: 
ihe interpretation of Montagu {Numismatic Chronicle, 1895, 
p. i(i2)aa Koma is therefore to be prefejxed. The head ap|>ears 
to be that of Vedius or Vejovis, whose statue at Rome carried 
in the hand a sheaf of arrows, which would naturally be con- 
fused with the Greek thunderbolt. Other heads of Vejovis 
on Eoman coins, as those of the Gen.'j Fonteia, are more 
ApoUine in type, with long curls and laurel-wreath. 

The two seated figures of the reverse are identified by the 
inscription as Lares. They are clearly assimilated to the Greek 
DioBCUii, eiuly adopted at Kome. The dog, however, which 
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sits between them is an attribute properly belonging to them. 
Dr. Wissowa in Roscher's Leodcon (p. 1872) says that they are 
clad in dogs' skins ; this, however, is certainly not the case, an 
ordinary cloak or chlamys falls over their knees. 

This representation of the Lares stands by itself, the deities 
are frequently represented in later ai*t, especially wall-paintings 
and bronze statuettes, but their type is that of boys who hold 
comucopiae or drinking vessel, and are fully clad. 

P. G. 
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Accfl Lareutiit, 74, 93, 375, 376, 334. 

AedesHercnlis: s* Forum Bo»rinm. 

A&deJ) Vcstae ; see Vestn. 

Aediltis, plebeian, 75, '}6, 92. 

Aeaculapius, 105, 191, 276; con- 
nexion with VediovtB, laa. 376 ; 
tomple, 1378, 340. 

AgDUiit : Decembw, 365, aSi ; 
Janusiy, S77, aSo-a j March, 54, 
s&i ; Mfiy, 121, aSi. 

AgouuH (or Agon alia), 393. 

Agricultuiie: fostivala, 3, 7;, 79-8a, 

85- e, ea-91, 113 4, 124-8, 14s- 

54, ao4-6, 306-9, 312-4, 256-8, 

sea 73, 334-7-335. 

Albau Mount : Feriae Latinue held 
at, 95. 97, 337-8 ; temple of 
Jupiter Latiaris, 95-6, saS. 

Ambiirvnlia, 114, i^^S, 154. 

Anniliu, 38-91 41-3' 4S-6, 330 ■ 
Iustration,37- 9,248, 330; moving, 

39i 41. 43-4, "5- 
AacillRi-tini Feriae, 176-8. 
Angerona, 374-5 I goddess of Diva- 

lia> a74. 33«- 

Annu Petunmi : f«8tival, 44, 50-1, 
53. 1^3 ; legentla, 51-4, 60; pnpii- 
laritywith lower cIjiBseJ?, 44, 50-1 ; 
reprdseutative of year, 52-3. 

Aphrodite : connexion with Vemis, 
69, 86. 

Aplu, iSi. 

Apollo, 89, 191, 350 ; oomparlBoi] 
witli Mars, 39-40 ; connexion 
with Aesculapius, 278; with 
Vediovia, iss, i8r, 335, 378 ; 
coupled with LatQiia, 181, 186, 
9oo; festivals, 173, 179-81; fuau- 



tions, 180, 378; Mi'dicus, iBo ; 
restoration of worship by Augua- 
tuf, 180 (n. 4), 181-2 ; Soninufi, 
84, 181 ; templen, 180, r8a ; 
vrorship, 117, 179-82, 339. 

April : character, 6, g, 33, 66-7 ; 
Connexion with Venus, 67, 69 ; 
fi^stivals, 6^-97 ; origin <?£ nam(>, 
6, 33, 66 ; piTBTftlence of female 
doitits, 67. 

Ai'a Maxima : see Circus Miixiuius. 

Argoi ; see «iso Sacfllfl Aigtiocuni, 
150, 151 ; explanations nif custom, 
114, [16-S0 ; mourning of Fln- 
minica Dialis, iis, 115, 119, 151 ; 
origin of name, 11:2-3; itS^g; 
puppets thrown into Tiber, 53, 
57, 100, 111-20; suhatitution for 
human rictima, iia, 115, 116-7, 
iig- 

Armiluatriuiu, 45, 58, 249, 250-1. 

Army : importance of curiae, 303, 
305 ; muetering, 133. 

Artemis, aoo. 

Asylum, 133, 183 (n. 3), 337 ; con- 
nexion witli Vedloyjj, 12a, 

Attalus, King of Pergamua, 6g, 

August: character, 189-90; ieati- 
vab, 189-314, 

Augustus, revival of religion, ig, 
iBi-2, 190, 380, 342, 343-4, 349. 

Aventine : plebeiun quarter, 75 6, 
199 ; temples, 59, 74-6, 101-5, 
158, 198-200, aor, ao5, 032, 367, 
339- 

BeauB : harvest, 130, 355 ; utit us 
food, 133-3 ; use in rili4»l, 83, 
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X09-10, 131 ; religious chnracter, 
9», 110, 130-1. 

B«ating bounds, s«« Lustrations ; 
productive of fertility, 104, 178- 
9, a63, 30a, 311, 315, 3i8-ai. 

Bellona, 134-5. 

Birds : used in augury, 139-40. 

Bona Dea, 95 ; connexion with 
Damia, 105-6; with Maia, 99, 
100, 133, aio ; earth goddesH, 71, 
103, 104, 106 ; functions, 104-5, 
106; men excluded from wor- 
ship, ioa-3, 14a, 356 ; myrtle not 
allowed in temple, 103-4 : tem- 
ple, 101-5 ; women's sacrifice, 
a55-6; worship, ioa-6, 150. 

Bouphonia, 176, 339. 

Brutus, H. Junius, 130. 

Caesar (Julius) : birthday, 174 ; 
calendar, 4, 5-6, 11, 14-5. 

Cakes : see also Salt-cake ; heads of 
animals decked with, 148, 343, 
344 ; sacrifices, 53-5, 155, 161, 

395, 304- 

Calendar : see also Year, 948-50 ; 
authorities on, 13-4, 16-9; diver- 
gences, 36, 45, 341, 365-6; 
Julian : see Caesar; marks of days, 
8-10; republican, 14-ao ; secrecy, 
8-9, II ; surviving, 5-6, 11-4. 

Campus Martius, 347-8 ; festivals, 
50-1 ; races, 44-5, 308, 943, 349, 
330 ; sacrifice of October-horse, 

a4i-3> 247-9- 
Capitolium, 139-30, 337 ; connexion 

with Saturnus, 369-70 ; temples, 

43, 85, 139-30, 145, 157-8, 314, 

316-7, 339, 291, 393, 336-7. 
Caprotinae, Nonae : see Nones. 
Cardea : confusion with Carna, 

131-2. 
Caristia, 308-9, 
Carmenta. 167, 391-3 ; festival, 

377, 390-3 ; temple, 391, 393. 
Carmentalia, 15, 377, 390-3. 
Carmentes : see Carmenta. 
Carna, 130 ; confusion with Cardea, 

131-3 ; festival, 130-3. 
Castor and Pollux : see Dioscuri. 
Cerealia, 15, 73-3, 77-9, 93; foxes 

loosed in Circus Maximus, 77-9, 

94 ; plebeian character, 70, 77, 92. 
Ceres, 73-4, 295, 338 ; connexion 

with Demeter, 73, 74, 181 ; with 



plebeians, 74-7, 93 ; festival, 
7a-3i 77-9. 9'> 294-6; goddess 
of crops, 67, 71, 73, 136 ; Greek 
influence on, 73, 75-6, 105 ; sac- 
rifices, 103, 105, 395 ; temple, 
74-6, 99. 

Cernunnos : identification with 
Janus, 386. 

Character of Romans, 65 ; influence 
of religion on, 344-9. 

Charlton-on-Otmoor : lustration of 
fields, 138, 346. 

Circus Flaminius : games, 917, 359, 
353 ; temples, 134, 135, 180, aoa, 

311. 

Circus Maximus, 190; altar of 

Census, 178, 190, 306-7, S09 ; 

Ara Maxima, 138, 189, 190, 193-7 ; 

festivals, 77-8, 94 ; races, ao8 ; 

temples, 93, x6o, 309, 904. 
Cnaeus Flavins, 11. 
Coins, 350-a ; heads on, 386-7, 351* 
Comitia Curiata : meetings, 63, 64, 

123, 305. 
Comitium, 57-8. 
Compitalia, 955, 977, 979-80, 994, 

335, 338. 

Consualia, 115, 178, 189, 906-9, 290; 
Vestal Virgins present, 115, 150 ; 
winter, 267-8. 

Consuls : connexion with Feriae 
Latinae, 95, 96 ; entrance on 
office, 5, 95, 190, 378; laying 
down of office, 9i6. 

Census, 324, 338 ; altar in Circus 
Maximus, 178, 190, 306-7, 209 ; 
connexion with horses, 207—8 ; 
with Ops, 313-3; festivals, 115, 
178, 306-9, 367-8 ; temple, ao6, 
967. 

Corn : suj^ply, 76 ; trade, lai ; 
wolf : see Corn-spirit. 

Corn-spirit: animal repi^esentation, 
78, 83, 90-1, 94, 344-5, 964 ; death 
and renewal of life, 83, 118, 346-7, 
316-7 ; human representation, 
^77, 345 ; races in rites, 345-6, 
330 ; rites to aid growth of corn, 
41, 83-4 ; rites to propitiate, 90-1, 
344-8. 

Creek Indians : festivals of first- 
fruits, 153-3. 

Cross-roads, 979-80. 

Curiae, 16, 71, 303-4 ; festivals, 
71-3,319,302-6,335; fiamen,304. 
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Curio MAJtlnius, 303-4. 
CuriB, 303. 

Oamifl : connexion with Bonn. Cen, 

105-6, 
Days; calendar marka in, 8-10; 

mai'ket. 8 ; number in moutlisj, 

Dead : ancestor worsliip, ifii, 275-6, 
300, 308-9 ; burial, io8, 109, 
307 ; cult chiefly in FebrUrtiy, 3, 
6j 33t ioTp =99t 300 ; festirals^, 
io6-JO, 131, 375-6, 306-jo ; offer- 
ingn, 308 ; Bpirits : see Ghosts, 

Dea. Dia, 71, 105 ; tientre of ritual 
of Fratrc.9 Ai-vales, 74, 105 ; oon- 
uexiou with Ceres, 74. 

Dej^mber, 7 ; character, 355; festi- 
Tals, 33, as5-^6. 

Deities ; abatractiotia resolved into, 
igg~i, 341 ; chthpnic, 207, 210, 
aii-a ; dualiani of mal« and 
fcmiile, 6i-a, SL3-3, aai ; female, 
^it Ti 74i io*S ; fluctuation be- 
tween male and famalo, 67, 73. So, 
^33-3; imdges: sc« Images ; im- 
puraonality, 106, 137, 139, 313; 
aai-a, 395,311, 337; multipliwity, 
144, J67, 341, 259-60, 291-3) 337 I 
prayers : se« Prayers r aynibolfi, 
laa, 139, i6r, 169, 170, ago, 235 ; 
Women's : see Women. 

Delphi : HomAU dealings ^'ilh, i3r. 

Douioter, 103,110; connexion with 
Ceres, 73, 74, iBi. 

Demons : see Evil spirits. 

Diana : connexion with AiiemiB, 
aoo ; coupled with Hercules, i8t, 
i86{ fostivtil, 198-aoo; functions, 
158, aoo-i ; Neliiorensia, 183 ; 
teniplea, 198-200, 339. 

Dionysus : connexion with Liber, 
54-S) 74> 88 ; introduction of cult 
into Italy, 8S, 34a; saciifieu at 
Tenedos, 3iag. 

Dioscuri, 296^7, 351 ; temples, ao2, 
396. 

Dia Pater, lao, aia, 369. 

Dins FidiuH, 337 ; antiquity, 135-6; 
connexion with Genius Jovis, 
142-5 ; with Hcrctiles, 137-9, 
143-4 ; with Jupiter, 138-41, aai ; 
witli Serao Sannua, 136-B, 144 ; 
temple, 135, 136 141. 

Divaliii, 274-5, 



Dogs r connesion with LareK prne- 
atites, 101,351-3; saorifice!!!, 89- 
91, loi, ao9, 311,31a, 314. 

Earth : dt'itics, 67, 71, 74, 103, 104, 

106, 356, 294-5 ; bpiritUiilizcd hb 

tcnuinine, 103, 106. 
Epulum Jovis : sec Jupit«r, 
Ettnirria, 44-6, 330- 1. 
Esquiline : cults, saS ; dirisionSj 

B6fi ; temples, 38. 
Etiuscan^ : iiiduence nii Roman 

religion, 171-2, 185-6, soo, 319- 

20, 332-3, stsg, 234-S! 338-40; 

triaa, ai8, aao, 239, 235, 239, 
Evil spirits: eipulaiou, 40-1, 43, 

107; human si>apegoiat,4a-i,46-9. 

Fairs, 253. 

Fasti r see Calendar ; Ovid's, sw 
Ovid. 

Fauna, 103. 

Fauualia, 355, 356-6. 

Faunus, 103, 357-8 ; connexion with 
Lupercnlia, 357-8, 262, 313-3; 
■with Fan, 358, 959, 313 ; deriva- 
tion of name, 258-9 ; fustivnl, 
356-8; functions, Bo, 361-3, 37& l 
mnltiplidty, 359-60, 313 ; origin, 
s57-e» 359, aSr, 263-s; temples, 
357-8, 378, 303; woodland char- 
acter, s6o-i. 

Favoniiia, 358, 359, 364 ; Feb. 7tit, 
277, 399, 

Fcbi-uary, 3, 4, 6, 7 ; character, 6, 
66, 399; ibstivala, 3, 6, 33, 298- 
331 ; origin of nnmo, 6, sgS. 

Feralia, 10, 107, 306, 309-10. 

FeretriuB ; see Jupiter. 

Ferifle Latinae, 95-7, aa7-8,.335. 

Feriae Sementivac, 094-6. 

Feronia, 199, 253-4 ; temple, 353. 

Fertility: customs to produce, 94-5, 
104, 178-9, s6a, 30a, 311, 315, 
318— ai, 

Featlvaii, 15, 18-9,44,336; agricul- 
tural, 3, 71, 7p-8a, 85-8, 88-91, 
1 13-4, 124-8, 145-54. 304-6,306- 
9, aia-4, 255-8, a68-73, 3a4-7( 
335; of curiae, 16, 71-3, aig, 
302-6, 33s ; domestic, 107, 306- 
10 1 harvest, 134-8, i^5-54, 'Sg- 
Qo, 195-6, 207-9, =ai3-4, 343-4, 
394-6 ; marked in calendttrs, 15-6 ; 
mcn'i>, I03-3, 143, 194; of montea, 
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i6, 265-7, 335 ; moveable, 15, 95, 
124, 255 6, 277, 379. 394» 303; 
pagi, 16, 357, 294-6, 335; pastoral, 
96-7 ; patrician, 68 (n. 2), 70 ; 
plebeian, 44, 50-1, 68, 70, 9a, 163, 
171* 353 i of sacella, 16, 111-20, 
335 ; survival of, 127-8, 31a, 321 ; 
times of, 7, 59, 70, 169-70, 174, 
189, 256, 990 ; transition from 
rustic to urban : see Beligion ; 
women's, 38, 67-8, ioa-3, 14a, 
148, X54-6, 178-9, 255-6, 291. 

Fetiales, 230-1 ; declaration of war, 
134, 330 ; lapis silex, 930-1. 

Fideuateis : legends about, 174, 175, 
177, 178. 

Fides, 337; festival, 237-8. 

Fig-tree of Rumina, 310, 334. 

Fire : deities, 189, 209-10 ; sacred 
lire of Vesta : see Vesta. 

Fii-stfruits : gathering, 151-3; offer- 
ing, 195, aii-a. 

Fisovius Sancius : see Fisus. 

Fisus, 137, 139. 

Flamines, 35, 388, 335, 343-3; anti- 
quity of deity proved by, 92, 187, 
30I, 337; Flamen Carmentalis, 
393; Flamen curiae, 304 ; Flamen 
Dialis,86-8, S04, 331, 313 ; Flamen 
Floralis, 9a; Flamen Furinalis, 
187 ; Flamen Martialis, 337, 333 ; 
Flamen Palatualis, 367 ; Flamen 
Fomonalis, sot ; Flamen Portu- 
ualis, ao3; Flamen Quirinalis, 89, 
209, 337, 976, 333, 334 ; Flamen 
Volcanalis, 123, 210; Flamien Vol- 
turnalis, 214 ; Flaminica' Dialis, 
56 (n.5), 113, 115, 146. 149, I5If 
153, 221 ; representatire of sons 
of the family, 36, 147, 288, 334. 

Flora, 92 -3, 240, 324 ; festivals, 91- 
5; functions, 67, 93, 94; temples, 
9a, 303, 324. 

Floralia, 91-5 ; bares and goats 
loosed in Circus Maximus, 94. 

Fens (or^SlMitaa), 240-1, 358 ; tem- 

'' pie, 341- > 

FontLnalia, 240-1. 

\Fordicidia, 71-2, 83, 343; character, 
66, 115, 150 ; share of Vestal Vir- 
gins in, 71, 83, lis, 150- 
Fornacalia, 303-6, 335. 
Fors Fortuna : see Fortuna. 
Fortuna, 67 ; connexion with Jupi- 
ter, 166, 168, 223-5; withNortia, 



1 7 1-2 ; with Servius TuUius, 68, 
156-7, 163, 171-2; explained as 
dawn-goddess, 164-6 ; explained 
as moon -goddess, 168-9 ; explained 
as sun-goddess, 168-71; festivals, 
67-9 ; 161-72 ; Fors, 134, 161-3, 
340 ; functions, 167-8, 170-1 ; 
liuiusce diei, 164-5, 343 ; origin of 
name, 163-4, 166-7; Primigenia, 
7a, 134, 165-6, 167-8, a93-4, 354 ; 
statues, 156-7,339; symbols, 169, 
170-1 ; temples, 68, 72, 124, 156- 
7, 161-3, 166, 339, 343; Virilis, 
68 ; women especially worship, 
167-8 ; worshipped at Praeneste, 
7a, 134, 166, 168, 323. 
Forum : meeting of curiae in, 305, 
306; temples, 271, 373-4, 396, 

339 
Forum Boarium : Aedes Herculis, 

193 ; temples, 154, 156-7, 339. 
Forum Olitorium : temple, 303. 
Foxes, 78 ; loosed at Cerealia, 77-9 ; 

94- 
Fratres Arvales, 43 ; Acta Fratrum 

Arvalium, 17, 125; calendar, la ; 

decline of, 184-5, 343 > ritual of, 

48, 74, 92-3, 105, 125, 137, 136 

240-1, 271, 282. 
Freedwomen : worship of Feronia, 

353- 
Furiae: confusion with Furrina, 

187, 188. 
Furrina (or Furina), 187-8. 
Furrinalia, 173, 187-8. 

Gaia Caecilia, 141. 

Games (ludi), 15, 50 ; Apollinares, 
173, 179-80; Cereales, 72-3; com- 
pitales, 279-80 ; Florae, 91-5 ; 
horse races, 44-5, 58, 91, 180, 
2o8, 342, 245-6, 348-9 ; Megale- 
siaci, 69-71 ; plebeii, 180, 317, 
353> 353; Romani, 315, 316-7, 
252 ; saeculares, 183. 

Gates : see Porta. 

Geese : sacred to Juno, 139-30. 

Genita Mana, 101. 

Ghosts : purification of house from, 
100, 109-10, 131 ; classification of, 
108-9. 

Gods : see Deities. 

Guilds, 63, 131 ; tibicines, 157-8. 

Harawara, 84. 
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Hares : loosed at Floralia, 94. 

Harvest, 154, 189; customs, 177-8, 
245-6; festivals, 134-8, 153-4, 
189-90, 195-6, ao7-9. 

Healing deities, 104-5, 180, 191, 
278. 

Heimdal: equationwith Janus, a86. 

Hephaestus, 123. 

Hercules : connexion with Dius 
Fidius or Semo Sancus, 137-9, 
142 4; withGenius, 143-4, 194-5, 
196, 337 > with Juno, 142-4 ; 
with Mars, 194-5, ^9^ 5 coupled 
with Diana, 181, 186; Invictus, 
aoi ; legends, 103, 113, 138, 193, 
196-7 ; representative of male 
principle, 103, 143, 194 ; temples, 
135, aoi ; Victor, 138 ; worship, 
193-7 > worship conttned to men, 
I03, 103, 143, 194. 

Hermes, 120- 1 ; connexion with 
Mercury, 121, 186. 

Hirpl Sorani : rites at Soracte, 84, 

317- 
Horatius : legend, 338-9. 
Horses : connexion of Consus with, 

207-8 ; of Mars with, 330 ; decked 

with flowers, 307-8; heads decked 

with cakes, 343, 244. 
Horta Quirini, 324. 

Ides, 8 ; sacred to Jupiter, 8, 10, 

120, 157, 198, 215, 241. 
Iguvium : inscription found at, 17, 

114, 127, 137, 139, 176, 321. 

Images and statues of gods, 81, 141, 

156-7, aoo, 201, 3i8, 228, 239. 
Indigitamenta,7i, 191,193,374,341. 
Indigites, 19a. 
Inuus, 312-3. 
Isis worship, 353. 

January, 5-7 ; character, 6, 33, 377 ; 
consuls enter office in, 5, 95, 378 ; 
festivals, 6, 377-97 ; origin of 
name, 6, 7, 33, 99. 

Janus, 270 ; connexion with Cardea, 
131-2 ; with January, 6, 33, 99 ; 
with Saturnus, 370 ; with tigil- 
lum sororium, 338-9; with Vesta, 
282-3, 287-8, 334-5; cult titles, 
289-90; geminuf, 286; god of 
entrances, 283-3, 286 9, 335, 337 ; 
origin of cult, 282-9; I^^ ^c- 
rorum connected with worship 



of, 282, 288, 334-5 ; temples, 304, 
270. 

July, 2, 3, 173 ; festivals, 174-88. 

June: character, 6, 33; festivals, 
130-72 ; origin of name, 6, 99- 
100 ; 129-30. 

Juno, 312 ; Caprotina, 178 ; con- 
nexion with Bona Dea, 142 ; 
with Hercules, 142-4 ; with June, 
99-100, 129 ; with Jupiter, 134, 
218,221, 223-5 > with Mars, 37-8, 
133-4 ; with tigillum sororium, 
238-9 ; cult at Praeneste, 166, 
224 ; Curitis, 333, 239 ; festivals, 
174, 178-9 ; Kalends sacred to, 
8, 38, 139, 239, 241 ; Lucina, 38, 
105, 156 ; Moneta, 12930; one 
of Etruscan trias, 218, 220, 229, 
335, 339 ; representative of female 
principle, 38, 141, 143, 178, 221, 
321 (n. i), 337 ; Sospita, 302 ; 
temples, 38, 157-8, 315, 216-7, 
302, 326-7. 

Jupiter, 97,330-1, 313 ; Capitolinus, 
97i 158 ; cella Jovis, 317 ; con- 
nexion with Dius Fidius or Semo 
Sancus, 138-41, 321 ; with For- 
tuna, 166, 168, 333-5 i with Juno, 
134, 3x8, 221, 233-5 > with 
Mercurius, 120 ; with Terminus, 
326-7 ; with wine, 55, 88, 340 ; 
Elicius, 332, 233; epulum Jovis, 
215, 3i6, 217-30, 233-4, 253; 
Fagutalis, 228 ; Feretrius, 339-30, 
a3a> 334; festivals, 85-8, 157-9, 
174, 216-20, 275, 338; Fulgur, 
239 ; functions, 55, 88, 97, 141, 
322, 239-30, 333, 336 ; Ides sacred 
to, 8, 10, I30, 157, 198, 215, 341 ; 
Indiges, 19a ; Invictus, 158 ; 
Latiaris, 97, 198, 237-8 ; Liber, 
55, 88 ; Lucetius, 222 ; one of 
Etruscan trias, 318, 220, 329, 235, 
339 ; Puer, cult at Praeneste, 166, 
224-7 i stones connected with, 
330-3. 334 ; temples, 95-6, 157-8, 
315, 316-7, 228, 339, 33a, 326-7, 
339 > Viminius, 239 ; worship in 
groves, 183, 337 ; worship in 
Italy, 331-3 ; worship on hills, 
95, 333, 237, 334. 

Jutuma, 393 ; temple, 341. 

Kalends, 8 ; sacred to Juno, 8, 38 ; 
129, 239, 241. 
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King8, 36, 63, aSa ; represented by 
Pontifex Maximus, 147, 388 ; 
represented by Kex sacrorum, 8, 
ai3, a8a, a88. 

Lapis : see Stones. 
Larentalia, 375-6. 
Larentia : see Acca Larentia. 
Lnres, 136, 309, 337 ; compitales or 
domestici, loi, 338 ; praestites, 

100 1, 335- „ . ^ ^. 

Latin Festival : see Fenae Latinae. 
Latins, common worship of Romans 

and, 95-7, J98 9,.33S- 
Latona, coupled with Apollo, iBi, 

186, aoo. 
Laurel, 83 ; sacred to Mars, 35-6. 
Lectisternium, 180-1, 186,300,373 ; 

connexion with epulum Jovi8,3i8. 
Lemuria, 100, 106-10, 131, 174. 290- 
Leucothea, 154. 
Liber, 312, 338; connexion with 

Dionysus, 54-5, 74, 88. 
Libera, 74. 
Liberalia,54-6; cakes used at, 53-4. 

55- 

Litania Maior, 91, 127. 

Lucaria, 15 (n. i), 173. i74j "2-5, 
186-7. 

Luceres, 185. 

Ludi : see Games. 

Lupercal, 310-1, 318. 

Lupercalia, 298, 299, 310-ai ; deity 
of, 257-8, 262, 312-3 J sacriaces 
at, loi, 311, 312-4; salt-cake 
used, 110, IIS, 3" ; whipping to 
produce fertility, 104, 179, 262, 
302, 3", 315. 318-21. 

Luperci, 3", 312-3, 319-3°; denta- 
tion of name, 311, 317. 

Lupercus, 311, 312- 

Lupines, 94. „ j 

Lustrations, 68, 83-5, 298; aedes 
Vestae, 148-9. iSi-4 ; Argei, 100, 
113-4, 115, 119 ; arms. 58-9, 348- 
9, 350-1 ; bound-beating, 114, 125- 
8, 304, 319; crops, 100, 114, 134- 
8, 154 ; ghosts, 100 ; Lupercaha, 
315-6, 319-31; people, 175-6; 
processions, iii, 113-4, 125-6, 
335; rites, 299-302; sheep, 81; 
shields, 58-9, 248, 250 ; trumpets, 
63-4, 133. 

Magna Mater Idaea : festival, 67, 69- 
71 ; introduction into Home, 67, 



69-70, 10a, 34a ; stone represent- 
ing, ^70, 342 ; temple, 70. 
Maia, 98-100; connexion with Bona 
Dea, 99, 100, 133, 139 ; with Mer- 
curius, 98-9, lao ; with Volcanus, 
133, 310. 
Mainui-alia, 45-50- 
Hamurius : expulsion of Mamurius 
Veturius, 40-1, 46-9; festival, 44- 
50 ; smith, 39, 45-6 5 variant for 
Mars, 39, 41, 45- 
Manes, 108, 300, 308. 
March, a, 3 ; beginning of year, 5, 
33» 38 ; connexion with Mars, 33- 
5, 48, 64-5, 99 ; festivals, 5, 35- 
65 ; New Year's Day, 5, 35-43, 
378 ; origin of name, 33, 99. 
Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, 11. 
Market days, 8. 

Marriages, 293; customs, 143; ill- 
omened in March and May, 60, 67, 
100, 109, 293 ; prohibited, 146, 
308. 
Mars, 53, 60, 313 ; birthday, 5, 36- 
8, 60 ; comparison with Apollo, 
39-40 ; connexion with Hercules, 
194-5, 196; with Juno, 37-8, 
133-4 ; with March, 33-5, 48, 
64-5, 99 ; with Minerva, 53, 59- 
60, 62; with Nerio, 60-2, 186; 
with Quirinus, 333-3; with Robi- 
gus, 89, 324 ; with Romulus, 33, 
37 (n. 3) ; with Silvanus, 55, i94 ; 
festivals, 44-6, 57-63, 123, 241-50 ; 
290, 313. 330-1 ; functions, 34-5, 
41, 43, 64-5, 89, 348-9, 350, 362 ; 
god of powers of vegetation and 
reproduction, 34-5 ; 4i> 48-9, 64, 
136-7, 196 ; Greek influence, 35, 
37 ; laurel sacred to, 35-6 ; origin, 
34-5, 64; priests: see Salii ; Sac- 
rarium Martis, 39, 44. 334, 335 ; 
shields : see Ancilia ; temples, 133- 
4, 232; war-god, 126, 207, 248, 
249. 
Mater Larum, 340. 
Mater Matuta, 154- 6> ^^5. 
Matralia, 154-6, 165. 
Matronalia, 38. 

May, a, 3 ; character, 6, 33, 100 ; 
festivals. 33, 98-128; origin of 
name, 6, 33, 98-100. 
Meals : see also Epulum Jovis ; sac- 
rificial, 81,96-7, 194. 218-20, 308. 
309- 
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Mwlitrinnlia, 336, 239-40. 

Megalosia, 69-71. 

Men : exclusion from cult^, roa-g, 
143,356; otiths of, 13S-9, 14a. 

Mens, 145. 

Uercui'i us: connexion with Hermesi, 
lai, 1B6 ; with Jupiter, lao; wLth 
MaLii, 98 -t), 120; coupled with 
ITeptunus, iBi, tS6; godof tl-adSf 
lai ; temples, i9t, 339. 

]ilildew : see Kust. 

Min^rvn; connoxinn with Mam, 
53. S9"^. *3 ; witl* Kerio ; 59-62 ; 
festivals, 59, 6a, 158 ; goddess of 
trumpet-pluycrs, 6a, 158 ; nail 
driven into cclla of, 234-5 ; on© 
of Kti'uscan triaa, 916, aao, vsg, 
aaS, 33g ; templea, 59, 157-8, a/3, 
ai6-7. 336-7, 339. 

Mohi MilHa : see Sitlt-cake. 

Montes, 366-7; fpBtirnls of, 16, 

365-7. 33 S. 
Mfinlhs, 5-7, 33-4; divisions, 7-8; 

liinur, 7; nomefl, 5-7, 33-4, 99- 

100; numberof day«p 2-3; aolar, i, 
MunduB, 311-9; open, ait-a, 3391, 

asa. 
Myrtle, 68 ; ent^luded from, temple 

of Bona Deo, 103-4. 

Kaita driven into temples, 17a, 217, 

=34-5. 

Nemesis, 170. 

Neptunalin, 173, 185-7, 

Neptunus, 185-7 i connesion witli 
Poseidon, 185, 186, 187 ; witti 
Salacia^ 166 ; couple^d with Mei'< 
curiua, 181, 186; fuuetioQB, 165, 
187. 

Iferio, 134-5 ; (SonncTion with Mara, 
6a-3, 186; with Minerva, 59-60, 

Nerthua, 117. 

New Year; see Maroh. 

Nones, 7,8; Nonne Caprotinae, 174, 
ITS. 178-9. 

Kortii!, 235 J connexion with For- 
tuna, 171-3. 

Novembev : character, 353 ; festi- 
vals, 353-4, 

Numft : connexion with calendBr, 
4, 335-6; legends, a6a-3, 378. 

Numbers : lucky and unlucky, 3. 

Onk of Jupiter Feretrius, aag, 332, 
334. 



Oaths, 138 9, 14a, 331, 297, 337 ; 
Jupiter's connexion with, 139, 
a39-3i>, 326 ; tnken at Am Maxi- 
ma, 136-9. 

OcUetaris cycle, a-3. 

October, a, 3 ; character, a36-7 j 
festivals, 337-51. 

Oetober-horse, 45. 58, 341-50; blood 
kept by Vestal Virgins, 83, 150, 
243, 247 ; corn-spirit represented 
by, 83, 344-8 I raues, 45, 58. 343, 
245-6; siicrifice of, 83, 241-3, 

Opalia, 25s, 373-'(. 

Opeeoiisivia, 115, 150, 189, 312-4, 
29a, 

Op?, 74, 338 ; connexion with Con- 
sus, 313-3; with Snturnua, 319, 
S73-4 i Cori*ivfl, aia ; festival, 
lis, 150, 313-4, "73-4; Opifera, 
310; temple, 373-4. 

Oi-acles: Fimnue, 262-3. 

Oscilla : see Puppets, 

Ovid: Fasti, 6-7, 13, 14, 36-7, 173, 
336-7. 

Pnganalia, ifi, 294-6, 335, 33B. 

PiigUM, 357, =94. 335 ; festivals, 16, 
a57i 294-6, 335, 338. 

Paliitino: di visions, 366 ; Lupercal; 
see Lupercal j mumltiii : see Mun- 
dus ; rites c(<lubi'atf>d, 276, 310-2, 
318-9 ; tompleij, 70, 180 (n. 4!, 
183 ; union with Subura, 347, 

Palalua, 367. 

Pales, 67, So, 267 ; festival, 79-85 ; 
offerings, 81, 103. 

Pan : connexion with F&uhub, 258, 

359. 313- 
PareHtiiUa, aro, 876, 299, 300, 

306-10, 335. 
Parilia, 66, 79-85, no, 343, 347 ; 

chaciicter, 66, 115, igo ; share of 

Vestnl Virginsi in, 71, B3, iig. 
Penatesi, 337, 
Parseplione, 73. 
Picumuuij, 201. 
Pinarii, 193. 
Plebeians ; festivals, 44, 50-I, 68, 

70, 92, 163, 171, 353; qunrter, 

75, 77 ; secession, 53, 75-7 ; 

tempiea, 75-6, ga, 199. 
Pomonii, 201. 
Pons subliciua, Argei thrown from, 

na, 113-4. 
FoiitifLee», 114; devlinoy 343-3; 
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growing importance, 339-41 ; 
influence on religion, 190-1, 192, 
313, 214, 257-8, 341 ; Pontifi'X 
Maximus, 147, a88 ; priestesses, 
105-6 ; share in festivals, 112, 
114, 376. 

Poplifugia, 7, 15 (n. i), 173, 174-6, 
i79> 183, 328. 

Porta : Agonensis, a8i ; Gapena, 
133, 23a ; Carmentalis, 180 (,n. 3), 
290, 291, 293 ; Fontinalis, 240 ; 
Sanqualis, 135, 140 ; Trigemina, 
201. 

Portunalia, 189, 202-4. 

Portunus, 202-4, 214. 

Poseidon : connexion with Neptu- 
nus, 185, 186, 187 ; Hippios, ao8. 

Potitii, 193. 

Praeneste, 254 ; cult of Fortuna, 
72, 124, 166, 168, 223-4, 254 ; cult 
of Jupiter Puer, 166, 224-7 i 
foreign influence, 166, 227. 

Prayers, 81-3, 89-90, 126-7, 133, 
155, 184, 191. 295, 308, 346. 

Presents given at festivals, 38, 272, 
278. 

Priests : see Pontifices. 

Primigenia : see Fortuna. 

Proserpina, aia. 

Prostitutes, festival of, 93. 

Punic Wars, 19, 69-71, 179; insti- 
tution of festivals and temples 
due to, 19, 69, 179, 341, 342. 

Puppets : Argei thrown into Tiber, 
1 1 1-20; oscilla hung on trees, 
96, 116, 296. 

Purification : see Lustration. 

Pythagoreans, no. 

Quinctilis : see July. 

Quinquatrus, 45, 57-62, 290 ; minus- 

culae, 157-9. 
Quirinal, 237, 281, 32a ; cults, 329, 

323-4 ; temples, 124, 135, 136, 

141, 190-1, 333, 324. 
Quirinalia, 304-5, 322-4. 
Quirinus, 305, 322-4 ; temples, 191, 

322, 333. 
Quirites, 323. 

Races : see Games. 

Regia, 190, S13, 220, 282, 335; 
laurel fixed on, 5, 35 ; sacrarium 
Martis in, 39, 44, 324, 335 ; sacra- 
rium Opis in, 213. 



Kegifngium, 174, 327-30, 331. 

Religion, i8-ao; authorities, 339-3; 
based on cult, ao, 333-4 ; daemo- 
nistic charmcter, 74, 106, 137, 139, 

213, 221-2, 226-7, 333-3. 395. 313 ; 

decline, 341-3; Etruscan influ- 
ence, 17 1-2, 2i9--ao, 229, 334-5; 
Qraeco-Etruscan influence, 185-6, 
311-3,933,338-40; Greek influ- 
ence, 191, 194, 900^ 3i8, 336-7, 
368-9, 373) 343. 343; influence on 
character, 344-9 ; Oriental influ- 
ence, 19, 359 ; pontifioea' influ- 
ence, 190-1, 199, 313, 314, 357-8, 
341; reaction against foreign 
influence, 340-1, 349; representa- 
tive of stages of growth, 334-8 ; 
revival by Augustus: sw Augustus; 
transition from aniconicto iconic, 
21930, 939, 333-4; transition 
from rustic to urban, 90, 91, 103, 
195-6, 248-50, 357-8, 379-80,994. 

Reproduction, spirit : see Corn-spirit. 

Rex sacrorum, 8, 335 ; connexion 
with Janus worship, 383, a88, 
334-5; representative of king, 
8, 313, 282, a88 ; representative 
of head of household, 913, 989, 
a88, 334. 

Robigalia, 66, 88-91. 

Robigus, 324, 338 ; connexion with 
Mars, 89, 324 ; festival, 88-91. 

Romulus, 4 ; connexion with Mars, 
33. 37 (n- 3) » with Quirinus, 399 ; 
legends, 175-6, 229, 31a 

Rust, red, 88-9, 91. 

Sabine women, legend, 178, 908-9. 

Sacella Argeorum, 16, 56-7, 111-9, 

335; procession round, 56, iii, 

"3-4, 335- 
Sacrifices, 51, 54, 56, 6a, 86, 209, 
267, 313-4 ; bean meal and lard, 
130, 133; boar, 210; bull, ia6; 
cakes, 53-5, 155, 161, 395, 304; 
cereals, 393-3 ; cheese, 96, 398 ; 
cow, 71 ; dog, 89-91, loi, 909, 
31 1, 313, 314 ; fig-tree, 178 ; flah, 
309-10 ; flight after, 176, 398, 
329-30 ; goat, 122, 311, 319, 314 ; 
heifer, 96, 179, 193, 317, aaS ; 
honey, 309, 335 ; horse, 941-a ; 
human, relics of, 112, 115, 116-7, 
"9, 315; kid, 257; lamb, 64, 
105, 325 ; milk, 81, 96, 103, aaS, 
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309; millef. Si ; oil, 309; pig, 
105, laS, 256, 37a, 335; pr<K*s. 
sioii of victims, 1H6 ; ram, s8a ; 
red calf, aio [ sacrificial meal, 81, 
96-7, 19^, aaS ; salt-cake (aiola 
salaa), tto^ 115, 14S, 311 ; sheep, 
Sg, 96, ia6 ; sow, 395 ; walBr, 
309 ; wine, 87, 103, 257, 309, 325. 

Saiauia, 186. 

Balii, 36, 39-43, 58, 194, 250. 331. 
334 J Agonenses, 41, 54, 281, 333 ; 
rurmon Saliare, 39, 41, 43, 49, 
aSg ; Collmi, 41, 54, 320, 333 ; 
msnuonea Ballorum, 41, 44 ; 
number, 41, 49; Palatini, 41, 
320, 323 'f ehicLda : sm Ait«ilia ; 
akins worn by, 47-8, 49-50. 

Salt-cuko (mola salsu) : made by 
Vestal Virgins, iio-i, 115, 148, 
I49f 153, aos, 311 ; -used at Ides 
of September, no, 115, 311 ; used 
at Lnpercnlio, iia, 115,311 ; u.sett 
at Yt^atalia, no, 115, 148, 311. 

Salufi, 190-1, 343. 

Sancus : see Semo Snncua. 

SiiturnaJia, 15,177, ^SS, 268-73,335. 

Snturnus, lao, 266-71 ; eonnesirm 
with Opa Cpnsiva, ara, 273-4 ; 
festwal, 268-73 ; functions, 270, 
338 i temples, 71, 373-4, 339- 

Scupegoat, 176 ; Mamuriua Vetu- 
rius, 40-1, 46-9. 

Seinnus : owoei' of st&tiie of For- 
tuntt, 156-7, i^t. 

Semo SatiGuij, 160, 337 ; caanciixion 
witli Dius Fidius, 136-8, 144 ; 
functiontj, 139-41. 

Setnoniia, 136, 

Senate, 134, 

Septembers character, 915-6; feati- 
vftla, 215-35, 

Septimontium, 16, 265-7, 335. 

Servius Tulliua, aSo ; coauoxidti 
with Fortuna, €3, 156-7, 162, 
171-a, 339 ; Etruscan origin, 157, 
371 ; founder of teHiplts,, 6B, 162, 

I9«-9j 339- 

Sextilis : see August, 

Sheep: fold decorated, 60- 1 ; lus- 
tration, 81 ; snci'ifloe, 85, 96, taS. 

Sibylline books, 68, 69, 74, ga, 93, 

14s, t79» 18'. 
Silvanust, 55, 303, 258, afii, 26a ; 

connexion with Mars, 55, 194. 
Siriiis, 90. 



Slaves, J55 ; deities of, 199, 353-4 ; 

festivSilaopeato, 38, 163-3, 178-9, 

i?3i i94i i9*-a». a72-3i a8o; 

manumi anions, 233-4. 
Snabea, 104. 
S«l Indiges, 191-3. 
Soianus, 160 ; Apollo, 64, i8t, 
SoEigeneij, 4. 
Spella, 80-1, 63, 84, 96, 109 -to, 150. 

=431 ai^-So, 5196, 3ot, 309- 10 ; 

rain, [19-20,933-3, 
Spirita : dead, see Cthoats ; eTil, ste 

Evil spirits. 
Btatuea ; see Images. 
Stonca, sAcred, 140 ; lapis silex, 

330-a 5 manalis, 311, 232-3 ; oatli 

per lo-vem ]»pidt?ni, 138, 231 ; 

repriisebtiug Magna Mater Idaen, 

69-70, 342; Terminus, ;>30-i, 

326-7, 334. 
Strenift, 278. 

Stultorum feriae, 304-6, 333. 
Stibura, 247, 266. 
Summanalia, 161, 
SuiMjnanus, 160-1, 241. 
Sqn, 84 ; deities of, 33, 168-70, 191- 

3, 383-4 ; j^ymhols of, 139, 169-70, 
Supplicatio, 19T. 

Tflcitft, 3 to, 309-10, 

Tanaquil, 141. 

Tarquinii, 75-6, lar, aSo, 397 8 1 
woreliip«y intrcduced by. 96, 181. 

T«IlU8, 67, 71, 74, 294 5 ; fiistivulsj 
71-2. 294-6; Hacrilice.'i, 71, 295. 

Tempestfttts, temple, 341. 

Templets, 339-43 ; of Aeaculflpius in 
insula, 278, 340 ; Apollo nt Ac- 
tium, iBa; Apollo in Flamininn 
fields, iSo ; Apollo Folatiuus on 
the Palatine, 180 (d. 4), 18a; Bel- 
lonainCircoHaminio, 134; Bonn 
Dea on the Aventine, 101-5; 
CarmentiL at Porta Carmentalis, 
291, 293; CnEitnr and Pollux ad 
Forum, 396 ; Castor and Pollux in 
Circtt Flaminio, aoa ; Ceres, Liber, 
and Libera on the Aveutine, 74-6, 
339 ; Consul on the Aventine, 
ao6, 267 ; Diana on the Avontine, 
igS-soo, 339 ; Diu8 FidiuB on the 
Qnirinal, 135, 136. I41 ; FaUfiUB 
in insula, 357-8, 278 ; Feroniaat 
Tni'ra»*ina, 353 ; Flora ad Circum 
Maxinmm, 92, aoa ; Flora ur 
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Horta Quirini on Qiiirinal, 324 ; 
Fore Fortuna trans Tiberim, 161- 
8, 339 ; Fortuna in Foro Boario, 
15^7, 339; Fortuna HuiusceDiei, 
165, 343 ; Fortuna Primigenia at 
Praeneste, ^a ; Fortuna Primi- 
genia on the Quirinal, 124 ; For- 
tuna Virilis, 68 ; Hercules near - 
the Circus Flaminius, 135 ; Her- 
cules Invictus ad portam trigemi- 
nam, 901 ; Janus ad Theatrum 
Harcelli, S04; Jnno Lucina on 
the Esquiline, 38 ; Juno Moneta 
in arce, 129-30 ; Juno Sospita ad 
Forum Olitorium, 302 ; Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva in Capitolio, 
157-8, 315, ai6-7, 336-7, 339; 
Jupiter Elicius under the Aven- 
tine, 33a ; Jupiter Feretrius in 
Capitolio, S39 ; Jupiter Invictus, 
158 ; Jupiter Latiaris on the 
Alban Mount, 9V 6, 228 ; Juturna, 
341 ; Magna Mater Idaea, 70 ; 
Mars extra Portam Capenam, 133- 
4, 232 ; Mater Matuta in Foro 
Boario, 154 ; Hens in Capitolio, 
145 ; Mercurius, 121,339; Minerva 
on the Aventine, 59, 158; Ops ad 
Forum, 373-4 ; Quirinus in Colle, 
X91, 333 ; round, 193 ; Salus on 
theQuirinal, 190-1 ; Saturnus ad 
Forum, 371, 273-4, 339; Sum- 
manus ad Circum Maximum, 160 ; 
Tempestates, 341 ; Vediovis in 
arce, 43 ; Vediovis in insula, 123, 
377 ; Vediovis inter duos lucos, 
123 ; Venus ad Circum Maximum, 
204 ; Venus Erycina in Capitolio, 
85, 145; Venus Verticordia, 68, 
343 ; Victory on the Palatine, 70 ; 
Volcanus in Circo Flaminio, 211; 
Vortumnus on the Aventine, 201, 

341- 
Terminalia, 4, 324-7, 335. 
Terminus, 324, 326-7 ; festival, 

334-7 ; stone, 930-1, 326-7, 334. 
Theatrum Marcelli, 204. 
Tiber, -worship, 314. 
Tiber island : temples, 122, 257-8, 

877, 278, 34°- 
Tiberinus, 120, 203, 214. 
Tibicines : see Trumpets. 
Tigillum sororium, 238-9. 
Tina (or Tinia), 223-3. 
Tirones, 56. 



Tithes : offered on Ara Maxima, 138 ; 

195-7 ; offered to Hercules Victor, 

138-9, 
Toga virilis, assumption of, 56. 
Totemism, 84-5, lot, 331-9, 334. 
Treaties : Dius Fidius' connexion 

with, 141 ; Jupiter's connexion 

with, 329-30, 326; making, 339- 

30; ratified at Ara Maxima, 138. 
Tree-worsliip, 398-9, 933, 334. 
Tribuni : celerum, 58-9 ; militum, 

58 ; plebis, 75. 
Trumpets, 63-4, 159; lustration, 

63-4. "3 ; players, 63, 157-9. 
Tubilustrium, 44, 45, 69-4, 133, 990; 

connexion with Minerva, 63 ; 

festival of Mars, 63, 290. 

Vediovis, 121-2, 160, 335, 377-8 ; 
connexion with Apollo, 133, 181, 
225, 377 ; festivals, 43, 131-3, 
277-8 ; temples, 43, 123, 277. 

Vegetation spirit : sea Corn-spirit. 

Veneralia, 67-9. 

Venus: connexion with April, 67, 
69 ; with Fortuna, 68 ; with wine, 
86, 204 ; Erycina, 85, 145 ; festivals, 
67-8, 85-6; functions, 67, 86; 
Greek influence, 67, 69, 86; 
Mimnermia (or Meminia), 145 ; 
temples, 68, 85-6, 145, 304, 343 ; 
Verticordia, 68-9, 343. 

Vesta : aedes, 148-9, 151-4, 335 ; 
connexion with Janus, 983-3, 
387-8, 334-5; festival, 145-54; 
functions, 150 ; hearth-goddess, 
147-8, 150, 383-3, 387-8, 334, 
337 ; laurels fixed on aedes, 5, 36, 
153 ; penus Vestae, 83, 148, 149- 
50, 153, 388 ; origin of cult, 146-8, 
149, 283-3 ; sacred fire, 5, 35, 114, 
147-8, 150-1, 153. 

Vestalia, 145-54 ; character, 115, 
126, 154 ; mourning of Flaminica 
Dialis, 115, 146, 149, 151, 153; 
salt-cake used, 110, 115, 148. 

Vestal Virgins, 36, 68-g, 306, 334, 
335; festivals shared in, 53, 57, 
71, 8s, 112, 114-15, ISO, 356; 
functions, 147, 149-51, 988; re- 
presentative of daughters of 
family, 36, 111, 147, 149, 213, 356, 
388, 334 ; salt-cake made by, iio- 
I, 115, 148, 149, 153, 205, an. 

Vetches, 94. 
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Victory, temple of, 70. 

Viminal, cults od, 229, 

Vinalia, 10, 338; connexion with 
Jupiter, 85, 86-8, 338; with 
Venus, 85-6, 204 ; Priora, 85-8 ; 
RuBtica, 10, 85, 86, 87, 189, 204-6. 

Vitulatio, 179. 

Volcanalia, 189, 909-11. 

Volcanus, 209-11 ; connexion with 
Maia, 123, aio ; festivals, 123, 
309-10; functions, 123-4, 910; 
temple, sii, 

Voltumalia, 214. 

Yoltomua, 314, 

Volupia, 974. 

Vortumnus, aoi, 341. 

War : conduct of, 916 ; declaration 
of, 134, 930 ; gods of, 196, 134-5, 
907, 948, 949. 

Water : deities of, 187, 189. 

Weddings : see Marriages. 

Weeks : eight days, 7, 8. 

Wells and springs : sanctity, 940. 

Wheel symbol, i6r, 169-70. 



Wills: sanctioned by Comitia Ca- 

riata, 63, 193. 
Wine: festivals, 85-8, 304-6, 936, 
939-40 ; introduction of vine into 
Italy, 88, 97, 236 ; Jupiter's con- 
nexion with, 55, 88, 940 ; Venus' 
connexion- with, 86,204; vintage, 
236. 
Wolf : com ; set Corn-spirit ; sacred 

to Mars, 311, 334. 
Women, 969 ; deities of, 38, 68, ic9- 
3, 106, I5S-6, 167-8,900-1,991-3; 
excluded from worship of Her- 
cules, I09, 103, 143, 194 ; festivals, 
38, 67-8, I09-3, 143, 148, 154-6, 
178-9, 955-6, 391 ; oaths, 149 ; 
rites to produce fertility, 94-5, 
104, 178-9, 363, 309, 311, 315, 
318-9T. 
Woods, importance in religion. 

183-4- 
Year: beginning, 5-7, 35-6, 978; 
lunar, 1-3 ; method of reckoning. 
1-4 ; solar, 1-3. 
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Aedes, 135. 
Agone? a8i. 
Agonia, a8i. 
Amiculum lunonis, 

179) 3", 331 (n. i). 
Ancile, 38, 41, 4a, 43, 

46, 58, 348, 350. 
Annare perennare, 51. 
Annus, i, 5a. 
Aperio, 6i6. 
Argea, 56. 
Argei, 5a, 56, 57, iii 

(n.4), 113,113,118-9. 
Asylum, laa, 183 (n. 3 1, 

337. 
AuguriumSalutis, 190. 
Auspicatio vindemiae, 

304, 305. 

Baculum, 64. 
Balineum, 67. 
Bidental, 140. 
Bidentes, 140. 
Bulla, 96 (n. 5). 

Caeli templum, 141. 
Camella, 8a (n. 4). 
Caprificatio, 178 (n. 8). 
Cara cognatio, 306, 

308. 
Cardo, 13a. 
Carmen, 391. 
Carpentum, 391. 
Casnar, 119 (n, i). 
Cerei, 373. 
Cerfia, 73. 
Cerfus, 73. 
Cerus, 73, 



Cingulum, 143. 
Cippus, 319, 
Clava, 64. 
Clavis, 303. 
Clavus, 334, 333. 
Clypeus, 141. 
Collegium, 157. 
Columella, 134. 
Comitialis. 9. 
Compitum, 379, 380, 

394. 
Condere, 207. 
Covella, 8 (n. i). 
Creare, 73. 
Creppi, 363, 318. 
Curia, 16, 71, 303. 
Curio, 304. 

Damiatriz, 105, 106. 
Damium, 105. 
Decumae, 195, 196. 
Decuria, 140. 
Dies pai-entales, 107, 
306. 

Edepol, 397. 
Endotercisus, 10. 
Equorum probatio, ai6 
(n. 5). 

Fabariae kalendae ,130. 
Fanum, 135. 
Far, 304. 
Fari, 359. 
Fas (or Fastus), 8. 
Favere, 358. 
Februare, 188, 298 
(n. 1). 



Februum, 6, 83, 098, 

3or, 311,331. 
Feriae, 8. 
Flamen, 36, r47. 
Foculus, 55. 
Focus, 343. 
Forda, 71. 
Fornax, 306. 
Fur, 187. 
Furfai-e, 188. 
Furvus, 187. 
Fuscus, 187. 

Genialis, 55. 
Genius, 55. 

Hostia praecidanea, 

30I' 
Herbarium, 104. 
Horda, 71. 

Impius, 399. 
Incinctus, 309. 
Incubus, a6a. 
Indiges, 193, 193, 
Indigitamenta, 191, 
193, 341. 

Janua, 6, 7, 38a. 
Janus, 6, 282, s86, 387. 

Lapis Capitolinus, 

230-1. 
Lapis manalis, an, 

23a. 233. 
Lapis silex, 330, 331. 
Larva, 108. 
Laurea, 36. 
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Lectistemium, i8i, 

200, a 1 8, 373. 
Leclus genialis, 142, 

143- 
Lemur, 108, 109, 183. 
Lex templi, 198. 
Liba, 53, 55, 155 (n. 7). 
Liberalis, 55, 
Litsnia maior, 91, 137. 
Lituus, 64. 
Lucar, 183. 
Lucus, 183, 185. 
Ludi, 15. 
Lupus, 311. 
Lustratio, 58, 66, 175 

(n. 8 , 176, 301. 

Lux, 322. 

Maena, 309, 309. 
Mane, 156. 
Moncs, 108, 109, 156. 
Maniae, 116. 
Mansiones Saliorum, 

41, 44- 
Hanus, 156. 
Matrimus, 43. 
Maturus, 156. 
Matuta, 156. 
Mecastor, 297. 
Me dius fidius, 138. 
Me liercule, 138. 
Mellarium, 103. 
Mercator, lai. 
Minium, ai8, 223. 
Minusculus, 158. 
Mola salsa, no, 149, 

155 (n. 7), 3"- 
Moneta, 129, 130. 
Montanus, 367. 
Monies, 16, 266-7. 
Mundus, 31 1-3, 983. 
Mustum, 240. 

Nefas, 299. 
Nefastus, 9, 151. 
Nemus, 183. 
Nodus herculaneus, 

142. 
Numen, 34, 35, 183. 
Nundinae, 8, 27% 

Obnuntiat'io, 343. 
Ocris fisius, 222. 



Oifa penita, 247 (n. i). 
Orbis, 139, 141. 
Oscilla, 96, it6, 296. 

Paganus, 367. 
Pagus, 16, 114, 257, 

894, 335- 
Palatuar, 80 (n. 3). 
Parentatio, 375, 376, 

306. 
Patrimus, 42. 
Pocuarius, 357. 
Penus, 148, 149, ISO 

(n. i), 153, 212, 313, 

388. 
Per loyem (lapidem), 

138, 230 (n. 3), 331. 
Persillum, 202 (n. i). 
Plamen, 301. 
Pietas, 347-8. 
Pistrina, 304. 
Pomoerium, 133 (n. 3), 

134, 311, 303 (n. i), 

319, 337. 
Pompa, 216 (n. 5). 
Pontifex, 114. 
Port us, 202, 203. 
Postriduanus, 9. 
Primigenia, 165, 323. 
Purgamentum, 301. 
Puteal, 140. 

Quadrata (Roma), 211. 
Q uan do Rex Comitiav it 

Fas, 10, 63. 
Quando Stercus Dela- 

tum Fas, 10, 146, 

149- 
Quinquare, 58. 

Regia, 148. 

Religio, 298, 300, 347. 
Religiosus, 9, 151. 
Bobigo, 78, 88, 89. 
Ros, 83 (n. 3). 

Sacella Argeorum, 16, 

56, III. 
Sacellum, III, 113, 1 13, 

130, i35» 154- 
Sacor, 75, 174, 348. 
Sacra Argeorum, 16, 

III. 



Sacrosanctitas, 75. 
Salax, 186. 
Salum, 186. 
Sanqualis avis, 139. 
Sapa, 83. 
Satio, 369. 
Scoptrum, 930, 
Berere, 369, 389. 
Sexagenaries de ponte, 

113, X16. 
Sigillaria, 373. 
Simulacrum, 57, 113, 

118. 
Solis pulvinar, 191. 
Stolae longae, 159. 
Strenae, 278. 
Strix, 132. 
Stultorum feriae, 304, 

306. 
SufBmen, 83. 
Summanalia, 161. 

Tabularia, 369. 
Tibia, 63, 159. 
Tigillum sororium, 

237, 338. 
Tiro, 56. 
Toga libera, 56. 
Trabea, 41. 
Transvectio equitum, 

133, 396 (>»• 6}- 
Tribunus celerum, 58, 

59. 
Tribunus militum, 58 
Tuba, 63, 64, 123. 
Tunica picta, 41. 

Urflta, 139. 

Vegrandia faiTa, isi. 
Vescus, 131. 
Vesta, 282. 
Vestalis, 36. 
Vestigia fugae, 176, 

183. 
Vicus, 380. 
Vindemia, 86, 88, 304, 

20s, 336. 
Virga, 178. 
Visceratio, 179. 
Vitulatio, 179. 
Vitulus, 179. 
Votiun, 346. 
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Appuleius, 




PAOB 


Cicero, 


PAGE 


de Oenio Socratis, 15 




. 108 


de Nat. Dear., a. 27. 67 . 


. 287 


Arnobius, 






„ 2. 61 


• 145 


adv. Nationes, 3. 40 




• 73 


3.68 


. 150 


.. 7ar 




. 31a 


„ 3- 9° 


. 340 


„ 7- 49 




• 70 


,) 3. 46 


. 187 


AuQUSTiHus (St.), 






3- 48 


. 155 


de Civ. Dei, a. 37 . 




• 93 


de Divinaiiotie, i. 10 


. 160 


» a. =9 • 




. 230 


„ I. 17. 30 


. 64 


„ 4. 8 . 




177, 374 


„ I. 101 


. a6a 


„ 4. " • 




167, 39a 


,, a. 41 


. 166 


„ 4- 23 ■ 




160, 326 


d« Legibus, i. 14. 40 


. 399 


AuBONius, de Feriis, 9 




• 177 


2.3.8 . 
„ a. 31. 54 
„ a. 48 , 


• 333 
. 376 

. 308 


Caesab, BeU. GaU., 6. 


16 


117, a86 


de Offieiis, 3. 10 


. 322 


Calpubnius, Ed. 1.8 foil. 


. 263 


de Bepubl, t. 16 


• 175 


Cato, 






„ 3. 13 . 


. 308 


de Re Bunlica, 83 . 




. 194 


Brutus, 14. 56 


. 39a 


„ 132 . 




. ai8 


„ 20. 78 


. 180 


„ 139 . 




. 184 


Ep. ad Atl., I. 12 . 


. 356 


» 141 • 




89, 136 


6. I. 8 


. II 


„ 156 foil. 


. 105 


„ 9- 9- 4 


• 54 


ap. Dionys. a. 49 , 




• 137 


1) 13- 52 


. s68 


ap. Prisdan. 7. 337 . 




. 198 


r, 15- 25 


. . 356 


CENSORimjS, 






ad Fam. 13. 35 


• 54 


de Die NaicUi, a. ao 




. 66 


ad Q. Fratr., a. 3. a 


• 33a 


„ 20. 4 




• 3 


Columella. 




„ ao. a 




• 97 


de Re Rustica, a. 8. a 


255, 271 


Cicero, 






„ 3. 13 


. 88 


de Harusp. Be^., la 


24 


. 70 


,. 10. 3n 


. 170 


J, J7- 


37 


. 356 


„ 11. 3 . i7{ 


J, 314, 399 


pro Roscio Amer., 35. 


100 


. 112, 116 


„ la. 4 


• 213 


in Verrem, i. 10. 31 




• 215 


COBSELIUS NePOS, 




de Dorm, 28. 74 




. 267 


Aiticus, ao 


. 329 


in Pisonem, 4. 8 




• 279 






pro Flacco, 38. 95 . 




. 308 


Emkius, Fragm., 5. 477 


. aio 
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Festus k Paulcs' (ed. Muller), paqk 
P. - 



a. 

5- 

19- 

23. 
33- 

33- 
45- 
56. 
63. 
64. 

68. 

75- 
85. 



87. 
9a. 
93- 
97- 
119. 

1 22. 
123. 
128. 
150. 

154- 
165. 
178. 
179. 
197. 
209. 
210. 
217. 
229, 

233- 
238. 
241. 
24a. 
245- 

253- 
254 

264. 
278. 
297. 
309. 
316. 
322. 



Aquaelicium 

Ambarvales hostiae 
Armiluatrium . 
Apellinem 
Aureliam familiam 
Bellona . . . 
Catularia porta . 
Claudere . 
Cingulum . 
Corniscae , 
Curiales mensae 
Damium . 
Daps 

Depontani 
Fontinalia 
Februarius mensis 

298, 321 
Fagutal 
Feretrius . 
Fornaculia 
Gradivus . 
Larentalia 
Mater Matuta 
Meditrinalia 
Manalis lapis 
Martius mensis 
Mundus . 
Nefosti dies 
October equus 
October equus 
Oscines 
Picta toga . 
Piscatorii ludi 
Pei'sillum . 
Propter viam 
Proversum fulgor 
Povtus 
Praebia 
Praebia 

Pudicitiae Signum 
Publica Sacra 16,111,256 
Palatualis flamen . 80 
Pollucere merces . 195 
Quinquatrus . . 59 
Quirinalia . . 304, 32a 
Kustica Vinalia . 86, 204 
Regifugium . 62, 328 
Sororium tigillum . 238 
Subura , . . 266 
Stultorum feriae . 304 
Satumia . , . 269 



23a 

125 

250 
180 
191 

»34 
90 
203 
142 
130 
303 
105 
218 

113 
240 



228 
138, 230 

• 304 

• 37 
. 275 
. 156 
. 240 
. 211 

• 5 
. an 

• 9 

. 242 
. 242 
. 140 
. 206 
. 209 
. 20a 
. 138 
. 160 

• 203 
. 141 

136 
157 



Fertus 4 Paulds (ed. Mflller) . pagx 
326. Thymelici ludi . .180 

333. Scribonianum . . 140 

334. Sexagenaries deponle m 
340. Septimontium . . 365 
343. Servonim dies , . 199 
348. Summanalia , . 161 

Septimontium . . a66 
374. Vinalia . . .85 
377. Umbrae , . . 185 

Gaius, a. lot . . . • 63 
Gellius, a., 
Noctes AtUcae, 4- 9> 5 • • 9 

„ 5. 13 . 132, 186, 225 

,7 lO- 15 

56, no, 115, 313 
„ 10. 24. 3 . . 379 
„ II. 6. I . . 14a 
„ 13. 8. a . . 3i8 
» 13- 23 

133, 186, 313 
„ 16. 7 . . 83 

„ 16. 16. 4 . . 391 

„ 18. a. II . . 70 

„ 18. 7. a . .391 

„ 20. a . . 63 

Grohatici AucroRES (ed. Rudorff.^ 

„ vol. i. 56 . 184 

» „ 141 • 32s 

» ), 164. 126 

» » 30a. 258 

,t .1 350- 326 

„ vol. ii. 263. 184 



IIORACE, 
Od., I. 21 

„ I. 28 

„ I- 35 
,.3-8 . 

>, 3- 17 • 
» 318 . 
Sat, I. 8. 24 . 
„ a. 6. 30 foil 



. 201 

• 299 

157, 170, 235, 238 

. . . 38 
. 372 
. 256 

. . . 109 
. 289 



isidobus, 15. ii. i . . . 307 

Julius Obsequems, 19 . • 36 

JUVEKAL, 

Sat, 2. 83 foil. . . .256 

„ 2. 86 . . . 105, 256 

„ 6. 314 foil. . . .356 

„ 9- 53 • • • -38 



* Both excerptors being contained in the same volume, they are here 
combined for convenience. 
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33 ■ 
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II 
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Bk. I. 9 . . 


53, 347 


33 • 




. 180 


5 • 
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. . 69 


7 • • ■ 


• 193 


14 




. . 69 


10 


. 229 


36 
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16 . . . 


• 175 


30. 39 




• 73 


20 . . . 


41, 333 


43 




. 331 


24 . . . 
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31. 91 
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26 . 
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32. I 




• 96, 137 


31.3 • 
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• 75 
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42 
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55 • 
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37- 33 . 
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55 • 
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63 • . 
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4. 20 . 
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51 




. 180 


19 . 
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33 
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16 
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40 . . . 
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LUCAH, 3. 153 
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53 . . . 


• 41 


Lucretius, 5. 654 


. . 156 


85 . . 
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• »34 


Macrobius, 




ao 
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Saturnalia i. 7. 34 
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33 ■ 
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